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I HOPE you may some day go drifting 
along the great water-way, in the delicious 
spring-time of the South,—past the fertile 
plantations, and the low banks which send 
forth the perfume of the jessamine; past 
pretty Baton Rouge, with its ruined 
Gothic capital on the hillside; past all 
the decaying sugar houses and little vil- 
lages clustered together as charmingly as 
towns in Alsace and Lorraine; along the 
tortuous channels which gradually broaden 
into the majestic current sweeping by the 
New Orleans levees,—the current on which 
one day, eleven years ago, Farragut’s fleet 
rested at anchor after the famous “ 
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sage of the forts ;""—until at last the towers 
of the old cathedral glitter in the sun’s 
rays. If you come thus drifting down at 
early morning on a radiant day, you will 
be able to remember nothing in all your 
Italian wanderings more varied, more in- 
teresting. The broad stream glitters like 
a mirror; little boats, urged forward by 
nimble Sicilians, speed hither and yon, 
laden with fruit; a huge sea-going steamer 
of English build is slowly swinging around 
mid-stream; the great dredge boat, with 
its iron apron, is lying for a brief repose 
after its labors in the river’s treacherous 
outlet, at a dock across the stream; a dozen 
steamships, iron and wooden, are ranged 
along the levees near the bonded ware- 
houses, receiving. and discharging their 
cargoes; half a hundred white, tall steam- 
ships, with towering smokestacks, long gal- 
leries, and enormous cabins, lie at the levee 
near the town’s center, or press lightly on 
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the river’s breast, as they sail on journeys 
of one hundred, or one thousand miles; 
the harbor police boat dances on the swell 
caused by an incoming steamer; a raft, 
bearing on its ample surface a little cabin, 
from which the smoke of the household 
hearth curls lightly heavenward, drifts 
lazily along the middle channel, the wild- 
eyed children upon it gazing with wonder 
at the great city beside whose banks their 
strange voyage from the primitive forests is 
to end; a ferry-boat puffs across to the 
Algiers shore; and, as far as one can see 
in either direction, extends a forest of 
masts, and spars, and black smoke stacks, 
and white painted guys, liberty-poles, and 
flag-staffs, upon ships and steamers. Down 
river, where the Crescent bend occurs, there 
is an air of solid commerce which seems 
to contradict the impression that Louis- 
iana is em decadence. Truly, there seems 
life, prosperity, energy enough on every 
hand to suffice for half a dozen ports. 

But all this varying and tumultuous 
energy does not stop at New Orleans, save 
to beat for a time against the river shores, 
and then to flash along the hundred water 
and land channels which extend from the 
interior of the continent to the gulf and 
the sea. The collection district, of which 
New Orleans is the port, embraces within 
its limits all the shores, inlets, and waters 
within the State of Louisiana east of the 
Atchafalaya, not including the waters of 
the Teche; also all the shores and waters 
of the Ohio river, and of the several rivers 
and creeks emptying into it, and the shores 
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and waters of the 
Mississippi and 
= all its tributaries 
2e-,except those 
= within the State 
5) of Mississippi. 
The district ex- 
) tends on the coast 
from the western 
boundary of Mis- 
© sissippi on Lake 
= Borgne to the At- 


| chafalaya,and the 
ports of delivery, 
to which mer- 
——=eEeseee chandise can be 
— 'shipped under 
=e transportation 
bond, are as fol- 
lows: Bayou St. 
John and Lake 
Port, in Louis- 
iana; Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga 
and Knoxville, in Tennessee ; Hickman 
and Louisville, in Kentucky ; Tuscum- 
bia, in Alabama; Cincinnati, in Ohio ; Mad- 
ison, New Albany and Evansville, in Indi- 
ana; Cairo, Alton, Quincy, Peoria and 
Galena, in Illinois; Dubuque, Burlington 
and Keokuk, in Iowa; Hannibal and 
St. Louis, in Missouri, and Leavenworth, 
in Kansas. The shipment of merchan- 
dise, under transportation bond, has in- 
creased steadily from $1,736,981 in 1866 
to $5,502,427 in 1872; the value of mer- 
chandise imported from $10,878,365 to 
$20,006,363; domestic exports from $89, 
002,141 to $95,970,592, in the same period; 
while the total value of the merchandise 
imported during those years is $102,305, 
014; the total of domestic exports amount- 
ed to $608,871,013, and the whole amount 
of revenue collected to $35,140,906. 

The receipts from customs at New Or- 
leans for 1872 were very much diminished 
by the large shipments of goods in bond to 
the interior cities of Memphis, Nashville, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Cairo, St. Louis, 
Chicago, etc., the duties on which were 
collected at the ports abovenamed. From 
1866 to 1872 inclusive, the movement of 
the port included 2,852 foreign vessels, 
with a tonnage of 1,547,747 tons, and 1,773 
American ships, with a tonnage of 1,100,- 
492. The revenue receipts at New Or- 
leans have been largely diminished by the 
removal of the duties on coffee. The im- 
portations during the seven years from 
1866 amounted to 155,953,213 pounds, 
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and were valued at $16,511,602. 
‘The magnitude of the trade of 
the port may also be well illus- 


trated by showing the impor- 
tations of sugar and railroad 
iron for the same time. Of the 


former article 263,918,978 pounds, 
worth $14,531,960, and of the 
latter 480,043 tons, valued at 
$15,299,642, were imported. It 
will be seen that the imports are 
small in quantity by comparison 
with the exports when the cotton 
is counted in, the imports amount- 
ing to only about one-seventh 
of the exports; but this ratio will 
be much reduced in time, when 


New Orleans is made a more 
economical port. Five steamship lines 
now make the “Crescent City” their 


point of departure; three of these, the 
Liverpool Southern, the Mississippi and 
Dominion, and the State Line Steamship 
Company, communicate directly with Liver- 
pool; and other lines are projected. 
The cotton trade furnishes to New Or- 
leans a large share of its picturesque viva- 
city and the sinews of its trade. It stamps 
a town, which would otherwise resemble 
some decayed but still luxurious European 
center, with a commercial aspect. The 
drift of the river nourishes the community ; 
each ripple of the current brings money to 
the merchant and the banker. Americans 
and Frenchmen are alike interested in the 
growth of the crop throughout all the great 
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THE LEVEE.—NOONDAY,. 
section drained by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. All rush eagerly every day to 
the Exchange to read the statements of 
sales, and rates, and bales on hand; and 
both are intensely excited when there is a 
large arrival of bales from some unexpected 
quarter, or when the telegraph flashes to 
them the intelligence that some packet has 
sunk with so many hundred bales on board, 
while toiling along the currents of the Ar- 
kansas or Redrivers. During certain hours 
of the day, in the American quarter of New 
Orleans, cotton is the only subject spoken of; 
the pavements of all the principal avenues 
in the vicinity of the Exchange are crowded 
with smartly-dressed, well-to-do looking 
gentlemen, who eagerly discuss crops and 
values, and who have a perfect mania for pre- 
paring and comparing the 
estimates which are at the 
basis of all speculations in 
the favorite staple; with 
young Englishmen of silky 
beards and miraculously 
thin toilets, showing that 
they fancied the climate 
seven times more heated 
than the fiery furnace, and 
with their mouths filled with 
the slang of the Liverpool 
market; with the skippers 
of steamers from all parts of 
the west and south-west, 
from alligator-haunted bay- 
ous and creeks, and great 
commercial capitals border- 
ing on the Mississippi; all 
worshiping at the shrine of 
the god Cotton. The plant- 
er, the factor, the speculator, 
flit feverishly to and from the 
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portals of the Exchange from high noon 
until dark, and nothing can be _ heard 
above the excited hum of their conversa- 
tion inside the sacred walls except the 
penetrating voice of the clerk who reads 
aloud the latest telegrams. 

New Orleans receives the greater por- 
tion of the cotton crop of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, of North Alabama, of Tennes- 
see, of Arkansas, and Florida; and the gross 
receipts of cotton there amount to about 
33% per cent. of the entire production of 
the country. The natural tendency, des- 
pite the abnormal condition of government 
and society, is towards a rapid and contin- 
uous increase of cotton production in the 
Gulf States; and the emigration to Texas, 
with the extraordinary inducements offered 
to agriculturists by the climate, and the 
facility with which land is obtained, will, it is 
expected, soon double the present produc- 
tion. But the honor of receiving the Texas 
crop will be disputed with New Or- 
leans by Galveston, one of the most am- 
bitious and promising of the Gulf capitals; 
and the good burghers of New Orleans 
must look to a speedy completion of their 
new railways if they wish successfully to 
cope with the wily and self-reliant Texan. 

Judging from the progress of the past, 
that of cotton growing in the future must 
be tremendous, In 1824-'25 the cotton crop 
of the United States was 569,249 bales; in 
1830-"31, it ran up to 1,038,000 bales; 
during ’37-’38 reached as high as 1,800,000 
bales; and eleven years later was 2,700,000 
bales. The increase continued in marvel- 
ous degree; in 1859-’60 the country’s cot- 
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ton crop was 4,669,770 bales; then in 
1860-61 it dropped to 3,656,000 bales, and 
the war stepped in with cruel tread. Be- 
fore the war, under the régime of slave 
labor, planters did not make more than a 
fraction of their present per cent.; they 
attended very little to their crops them- 
selves, leaving nearly everything to their 
overseers. Cotton raising is now far more 
popular in the Gulf States than before the 
war, although there are certain drawbacks 
arising from the incomplete organization of 
labor, which are still very distressing. From 
1861 to 1865 the production of cotton 
was insignificant owing to the vicissitudes 
of war; but the year after the surrender 
2,193,000 bales were produced, showing 
that the planters went at work in ear- 
nest for the upraising of their fallen for- 
tunes. From that time forward labor be- 
came better organized, and the production 
went bravely on. In 1866-’67 it amounted 
to 1,951,000 bales, of which New Orleans 
received 780,000 ; in 1867-68 to 2,431,000 
bales, giving New Orleans 668,000; in 
1868—'69 to 2,260,000, 841,000 of which were 
delivered at New Orleans; in 1869-—’70 to 
3,114,000, and New Orleans received 
207,000; in 1870-71 to 4,347,000, giving 
the Crescent City 1,548,000; and in 1871- 
72 to 2,974,000, more than one-third of 
which passed through New Orleans. The 
considerable difference between the crops 
of ’7o-"71 and ’71-’72 is attributed to the 
low range of prices which prevailed toward 
the close of the season of "7o—’71, discoura- 
ging many from planting anew. The planters 
had all made their contracts on a basis of 
25 cents per 
pound; but the 
market was over- 
stocked, and they 
had to sell, in 
many cases, at fif- 
teen. The neces- 
sity of a rapid mul- 
tiplication of rail- 
road and _ steam- 
boat lines is shown 
by the fact that 
more than 150,000 
bales of the crop of 
1870-71 remain- 
ed in the country 
at the close of that 
season, on account 
of a lack of trans- 
portation _facili- 
ties. From 1866 to 
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THE LEVEE.—THE COTTON THIEVES, 
average of $65 per bale. A glut of the mar- 
ket produced by a successful conduct of the 
year’s labor on the majority of the planta- 
tions, will continue to bring prices down 
until the facilities for speedy transporta- 


1872 inclusive the port of New Orleans 
received 6,114,000 bales, or fully one-third 
of the entire production of the United States. 
The receipts from the Red River region 
alone at New Orleans for 1871-2, by steamer, 
were 197,386 bales; for 1870-’71 they 
amounted to 284,313 bales; and the Oua- 
chita River sent the Crescent metropolis 
89,084 bales in 1871-"72,.and 151,358 in 
1870—'71. Knowing these statistics, one can 
hardly wonder at the vast masses of cotton 
bales piled on the levee at the landings of 
the Red River steamers, nor at the numbers 
of these ships, their sides piled high 
with cotton, which daily arrive. Ranged 
in long rows, with their broad bows thrust 
closely upon the levee, and their tall chim- 
neys towering above the roofs of neigh- 
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In 1871-72 (the 
commercial year 
extends from Sep- 
tember to Septem- 
ber) the value of 
the cotton receiv- 
ed at New Orleans 
was $94,430,000 ; 
in 1870-"71 it was 
$101,000, 000; and 
in 1869-70 even 
$120,000,000. The 
difference in the 
value of the crops 
during that period 
was very great. In 
1869-'70 cotton 
sold for nearly 
$100 per bale, and 
in 1870—'71 it had 
depreciated to an 


tion have been greatly increased. The 
whole tone of the cotton trade has been 
gradually changing since the war. Previous 
to that epoch a large portion of the busi- 
ness was done directly by planters through 
their merchants, but now that the planta- 
tions are mainly worked on shares by the 
freedmen, the matter has come into the 
of country merchants who give 


| credits to the laborers during the planting 


| merchants then follow 


boring blocks, they seem like giant river | 


monsters, crawled out from the ooze to take 
a little of the sun, even as the alligator 
does. Hundreds of negroes swarm about 
these boats, chatting and chaffering in the 
quaint, broken, colored English so charac- 
teristic of the river hand. They are clad 
in rags which hang in most provoking frag- 
ments from their tawny or coal-black limbs. 
Their huge chests, many of which rival in 
grace and beauty of form the works of Praxi- 
teles and his fellows, are bare. Their arms 
are constantly bent to the task of removing 
cotton bales, and carrying boxes, barrels, 
bundles of every conceivable shape and size. 
Whenever there is a lull in the work they 
sink down on the cotton bales, clinging to 
them like lizards to a sunny wall, and croon 
chants to themselves, or crack rough and 
good-natured jokes with one another. 





seasons, and take their pay in the products 
of the crop, in the harvest season. . These 
the cotton which 
they have thus accumulated in small lots 
to market, and look attentively after it 
until it has been delivered to some respon- 
sible purchaser and they have pocketed 
their profits. ‘These same merchants, too, 
often pay a higher price for cotton to the 
planter and his co-operating freedmen 
than the market quotations seem to war- 
rant; but always manage to profit them- 
selves, for they rarely allow a freedman to 
find that his season’s toil has done any 
more than square accounts for him with 
the acute trader, who has meantime sup- 
plied him and his family with provisions, 
clothing, and such articles of luxury as the 
freedman’s mind and body crave. A short 
time after the war there was trouble be- 
tween cotton planters and cotton factors ; 
and it is not probable that much, if any, 
business will hereafter be done directly 
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THE LEVEE.—‘‘! DONE TOLE YE ALL ABOUT DAT, Now.” 


with the planter; but as soon as the cotton 
arrives in New Orleans, the cotton factor 
becomes the chief authority. Business is 
largely done between buyer and seller in 
New Orleans on the basis of confidence, a 
confidence which seems to the casual ob- 
server rather reckless, but which custom 
has made perfectly safe. 

The Cotton Exchange of New Orleans 
sprang into existence in 1870, and mer- 
chants and planters were straightway alike 
surprised that they had not thought its ad- 
vantages necessary before. It now has 
three hundred members, and expends 
$30,000 annually in procuring the latest 
commercial intelligence and maintaining a 
suit of elegant rooms where the buyer and 
seller may meet, and which shall be a cen- 
tral bureau of news. The first president 
of the Exchange was the well-known E. H. 
Summers, of Hilliard, Summers & Co., of 
New Orleans; and the second and present 
one, Mr. John Phelps, one of the principal 
merchants of the city.* The boards of the 
Exchange are thoroughly and carefully 
edited, and are always surrounded by a 
noisy, impulsive throng of speculators, as 
well as by the more quiet, staid and im- 
portant of the local merchants. During 
the busy season, the labor is almost inces- 


* The writer takes this occasion to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Secretary Hester, of the Cotton 
Exchange of New Orleans, and to Mr. Parker, of 
the Picayune, for many interesting details; to 
Hon. Charles Gayarré for access to historical por- 
traits ; and to Collector Casey and his able deputy, 
Mr. Champlin, for reference to official statistics, 





sant at the Exchange, and in the establish- 
ments of all the prominent merchants and 
factors. In the months between January 
and May, when the season is at its height, 
clerks and patrons work almost literally 
night and day; and when the most exhaust- 
ing period of the year arrives, they them- 
selves are thoroughly exhausted; so they 
leave the sweltering lowlands, and fly 
to the North for rest and cool refuge. 
New Orleans is certainly treated with in- 
justice when she is accused of a lack of 
energy. Her merchants who deal in cot 
ton are more energetic than the mass of 
Northern traders and speculators. They 
work early and late with feverish impulse. 
A well-known cotton factor, whose transac- 
tions amount to nearly twelve millions of 
dollars yearly, gets to his desk during the 
season long before daylight, and daylight 
comes wonderfully early in the climate of 
the Gulf States. 

The Louisianian capitalists have given 
some attention to the manufacture of cot- 
ton, and the factories which have already 
been established are clearing from eighteen 
to twenty-five per cent. perannum. There 
are two factories in New Orleans, each of 
which consumes about one thousand bales 
yearly; a third is located at Beauregard, 
and a fourth in the penitentiary at Baton 
Rouge. The consumption of Southern 
cotton mills during the three years closing 
with 1872 amounted to 291,000 bales, and 
is increasing at a rapid rate. Each new 


railway connection gives the city fresh 
prestige as a cotton mart. 
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Railroad, during the commercial year 1871 
—'72 brought forty thousand bales of cotton 
into the city, thus adding about $4,000,000 
to its trade. 

When the levees are crowded with the 
busy and habile negroes, unloading cotton 
from the steamboats, the apparent confu- 
sion is enough to turn a stranger’s head; 
yet the order is perfect. 
monsters has its special stall, into which it 
swings with grace and precision to the 
music of a tolling bell and an occasional 
hoarse cry from the whistle; and as soon 
as the cables are twisted around the thick 
posts and the gangways are swung down, 
the roustabouts are on board, and with 


their barrows are busily wheeling the 
variously branded cotton bales to the 
The 


spaces allotted them on the wharves. 
negroes who man the boats running up and 
down the Mississippi are not at all con- 
cerned in the unloading of their cargoes; 
they are relieved from that duty by a set of 
professional wharfmen, who are long-heeled, 
huge hyphen-jointed blacks, clad in varie- 
gated garments, and armed with cotton 
hooks. There isa rush upon the fifty-feet 
high pile of bales on the 
capacious lower deck of 
a Greenville and Vicks- 
burgh, a Red River, or a 
Ouachita packet, and the 
monument to the in- 
dustry of a dozen planters 
vanishes as if by magic. 
Myriads of little flags, 
each ornamented with a 
different device, flutter 
from various points along 
the wharves, and as the 
blacks wheeling the cot- 
ton pass the “tally-man,” 
who stands near the 
steamer’s gangways, he 
notes the mark on each 
bale, and in a _ loud 
voice sings out to him 
wheeling it the name of 
the sign on the flag un- 
der which it is to rest 
until sold to be removed. 
It is a broad-chested, 
ebony-breasted, tough- 
fisted, bullet-head&d, toil- 
ing, awkward mass, this 
collection of roustabouts 
on the levee; but it does 
wonders in work. It is 
almost always good hu- 
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mored; even when it grumbles it is 
with an uncouth smile; it is prodigal 
of rude, cheerful talk and raillery; has no 
secrets or jealousies; is helpful and sym- 
pathetic and familiar. It leaps to its work 
with a kind of concentrated effort and, as 
soon as the task is done, relapses back into 
its favorite condition of slouch. The sharp 
voices of the skippers, the harsh orders of 
the masters of gangs, and the cheery and 
mirth-provoking responses of the help, 
mingled with the sibilations of escaping 
steam, the ringing of countless bells, and 
the moving and rumbling of drays and 
carts and steam-cars cannot drown down, 
cannot smother the jocund notes of the 
negro’s song, his arms and limbs and head 
all keeping time to the harmony, even 
as he trundles the heavy bale along the 
planks. When he pauses from his work, 
perhaps you may see his dusky wife or 
daughter, clad in a long, closely fitting, 
trim calico gown, and a starched gingham 
sun bonnet, giving him his dinner from a 
huge tin pail; or you may find him patron- 
izing one of the grimy old dames, each of 
whom looks wickéd enough to be a Voudou 
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Queen, who are always seated at some quiet 
corners with a basket of coarse but well- 
prepared food before them. Small mer- 
chants thrive along the levee. There is 
the old apple and cake woman, Irish and 
fifty, who blunders aimlessly about the 
wharf’s edge; there is the smart young 
Sicilian woman, with a gay handkerchief 
pinned over her jet locks, who teases the 


negroes to buy her oranges, and frightens | 


them into immediate atonement when they 
furtively snatch a tempting fruit from her 
basket; there is the antiquated and appar- 
ently moss-grown old man who affronts 
Heaven’s eye with ice-cream, packed into 
a little cart, beside which he cowers all day 
long; there is the coffee-and-sausage man, 
toward whom many a time daily black and 
toil-worn hands are eagerly outstretched; 
and bordering on Canal street, all along 
the walks leading from the wharf, are little 
booths always filled with negroes in the 
last stages of shabby raggedness, who are 
feasting on chicken and mysterious com- 
pounds of vegetables, and drinking alarm- 
ing draughts of “whiskey at five cents a 
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glass.” Alas! the Mississippi river sailor 
is much like his white brother of stormier 
seas; he drinks up his wages, and forth- 
with, confessing his poverty, penitently 
seeks work once more. 

Up river—ships and ships and ships! 
Down river—steamers and steamers and 
steamers! Sharp cut American, solid sea- 
going English, queer Spanish—eccentric 
vessels from every European port—flying 
almost every important ensign,—lying at the 
levees, and discharging their cargoes into 
the bonded warehouses, or the drays drawn 
by the patient mules. The broad muddy 
current slips swiftly past the vessels’ bows, 
bearing rafts and great ships away toward the 
passes. For two or three miles down river, 
from the foot of Canal Street, the levees are 
encumbered with goods of every conceiv- 
able description ; then the landings cease, 
and almost level with the bank on which 
you walk flows the grand impetuous stream, 
which has sometimes swept all before it on 
the lowlands where the fair Louisianian 
capital lies, and transformed the whole sec- 
tion between Lake Pontchartrain and the 
present channel into an eddy- 
ing sea. Up river, commerce 
of the heavy and substantial 
order has monopolized the 
space, and in one morning you 
may note the arrival of one 


corn, in the capacious tow- 
boats of the Mississippi Barge 
Transportation Company ; and 
merchants even boast that the 
port can daily supply that 
quantity from the West to out- 
going ships; and that the lack 
of transportation in these 
times often causes an ac- 
cumulation of three hundred 
thousand bushels in the New 
Orleans elevators. Up and 
down the levees run the branch 
lines of the Jackson, the 
Louisiana and Texas, and the 
New Orleans, Mobile and 
Texas railways; and teams 
drive recklessly on the same 
tracks on which in-coming 
trains are drawn by rapidly; 
moving locomotives. The 
freight depots, the reception 
sheds and the warehouses are 
crammed with jostling, sweat- 
ing, shouting, black and white 
humanity; and in the huge 
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granite Custom-House even politics has, 
from time to time, to give way before the 
torrents of business. 

At night a great stillness falls on the 
levee. Only the foot-steps of watchmen, 
propping their weary eyelids with hopes of 
speedy dawn, are heard on the well-worn 
planks. Sometimes an eye of fire peers out 
of the obscurity shrouding the river, or 
glides athwart the moonlight; it is the eye 
of an in-coming steamer, and three hoarse 
screams announce the arrival. A hundred 
lights twinkle in the water along the shore, 
and turn the commonest surroundings into 
enchanted thickets; there is but little sign 
of life from any of the steamers waiting at 
the docks; here and there a drunken river- 
hand blunders along, singing some dialect 
catch; then with early sun-peep comes 
once more the roar, the rush, the rattle! 

The banks of the Mississippi, ‘within 
the State of Louisiana, are lovely. The 
richness of the foliage, the luxuriance of 
the vegetation, redeem them from the 
charge of monotony which might other- 
wise be urged against them. Here and 
there a town, as in the case of Plaquemine, 
has been compelled to recede before the 
encroachments of the river. One gets an 
idea, in a river journey, of the importance 
of the maintenance of the levee system to 
Louisiana. The people of the State have 
shown rare pertinacity in fighting the ever- 
aggressive waters. Like the Dutch in Hol- 
land, they doggedly assert their right to 
the lowlands in which they live, always 
braving inundation. They have built, and 
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now maintain in repair, more than fifteer! 
hundred miles, or fifty-one millions of 
cubic feet of levees within the State limits. 
Their State engineer corps are always at 
work along the banks of the Mississippi, 
above and below Red River, on the Red 
River itself, on the Lafourche, the Atchafa- 
laya, the Black and Ouachita, and on num- 
erous important bayous. The work of 
levee building has been pressed forward 
even when the Commonwealth has been 
prostrated by a hundred evils. Detailed 
surveys are constantly necessary to insure 
the State against inundation. The cost 
value of the present system of levees is 
estimated at about $17,000,000, and it is 
asserted that the future expenditure of a 
similar sum will be necessary to complete 
and perfect the system. ‘Ten years before 
the war, when Louisiana was in her most 
prosperous condition, she possessed 1,200 
miles of levees, and the police juries of 
the several parishes compelled a strict 
maintenance of them by “inspectors of 
sections.” Of course, millions of cubi 
feet of levees were destroyed by neglect, 
and for military purposes, during the war, 
and that the State, in her impoverished 
condition, should have been able to re- 
build all, and add new levees in so short a 
time, speaks volumes for her energy and 
industry, qualities which find a thorough 
representative in Gen. Jeff Thompson, the 
present State Engineer, and the well-known 
“ swamp-fox ” during the war. 

The Louisiana people claim that the 
general government should now take the 
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: ON THE RIVER.—TAKING COAL AT NATCHEZ. 
building of levees along the Mississippi 
into its own hands, and their reasoning to 
prove it isingenious. They say, forinstance, 
that the tonnage of the great.river amount- 
ed during a given year to 1,694,000 tons. 
They then claim that the transit of steam- 
boats throwing waves gives an annual blow, 
equal to the whole tonnage of the commerce 
of the river, against each portion or point of 
the levees, or the banks on which the 
levees are erected; and that this blow is 


received at the average ratio of about six | 
miles an hour, a force equal to fifteen mil- | 


lions of tons ;—a force expended by the 
commerce of the whole Mississippi basin 
upon each foot of levee in the seven hun- 
dred and fifty-five miles of Louisiana 
levees upon the Mississippi river! They 
object, on these grounds, to paying all the 
expenses of levee building in their own 
State ; and their objections are supported 
by able scientists. 








3y day and night, the journey down 
river is alike beautiful, impressive, ex- 
hilarating. When a moonless night settles 
down upon the stream, and you float 
away into an apparent ocean on the 
back of the white Leviathan whose throb- 
bing sides seem so tireless, the effect 
is grand. We journeyed down from Vicks- 
burg on one of the larger and finer 
of the steamers; and the journey was a 
perpetual succession of novel episodes. 
At one point, when we supposed we were 
comfortably holding our way in the chan- 
nel, a torch-light flared up, and showed 
us nearing a scraggy bank. The thin, 
long prow of the boat ran upon the land. 
Gangways were lowered; planks were run 
from the boat’s side to the bank, two 
score negroes sprang from some myste- 
rious recess below, and assembled forward 
before the capstan. The shower of harm- 
less sparks from the torches cast moment- 
ary red gleams over the rude but kindly 
black faces. A sharp-voiced white man, 
whom we learned afterwards to call the 
“Wasp,” because he always flew nervous- 
ly about, stinging the sprawling negroes 
into activity, thrust himself among the 
laborers. Twenty stings from his voice, 
and the darky forms plunged into the 
darkness beyond the gangways. Then 
other torches were placed upon the 
bank,—and long wood piles appeared. 
The Wasp flitted restlessly from shore 
to deck, from deck to shore, while 
the negroes attacked the wood-piles, and, 
each taking half a dozen sticks, hurried 
to the deck with them. Presently there 
was an endless procession of black forms 
from the wood piles to the vessel and 
plunging back across the flickering light, 
to the tune of loud adjurations and oaths 
from the Wasp. Now and then the dusky 
chain of laborers broke into a rude chant, 
beginning with a prolonged shout, such as 


“Oh! I los’ my money dare !” 





and followed by a gurgling laugh, as if the 
singers were amused at the sound of their 
| own voices. The Wasp, always kindly and 
well-disposed towards the negroes, despite 
his rough ways, broke into appeal, threat, 
and entreaty, when one of the darkies 
stumbled or lagged. Then it was that he 
cried raspingly, “You, Reuben!” “ You, 
Black Hawk!” with an oath. “Come on 
there, you Washington! ain’t you going to 
hear me!” Sometimes the Wasp sped 
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among the negroes, stinging them into such | reclaimable, 


activity that a whole wood-pile vanished 
as if swallowed by an earthquake. So it 
was that in two hours and a half sixty 
cords of wood were transferred from the 
bank to the boat, and the Wasp, calling the 
palpitating wood-carriers around him, thus 
addressed them, “ Now, you boys, listen. 
You, Black Hawk, do you hear, you and 
these three, first watch! You, Reuben, 
and these three, second watch!” etc. The 
torches were dipped in the river, the light 
hissed dying defiance at the dark, and 
the great white boat once more wheeled 
around into the channel. 

Along the shores we could dimly discern 
huge trees half fallen into the stream, and 
stumps and roots and vines peeping up 
from the dark waters. We could hear the 
tug-boats groaning and sighing as they 
dragged along heavily laden barges; and 
once the light of a conflagration miles away 
cast a strange, dim light over the current. 
Now and then the boat, whirling around, 
made for the bank, and to the light of our 
torches, responsive, glared a light on a 
bank, disclosing a ragged negro holding a 
mail-bag. Up the swinging gangway clam- 
bered one of our deck hands; the mails were 
exchanged; the lights went out once more. 

So on, and ever on, a cool breeze blow- 
ing from the perfumed banks. Now we 
could see the lights from some little settle- 
ment on the 
bank of a 
bayou empty- 
ing into the 
stream; now, 
the eye of 
some passing 
steamer, and 
hear the songs 
of the deck- 
hands as she 
passed us; 
now, moved 
cautiously, 
taking sound- 


ings, as we 
entered some 
inlet or de- 
tour of the 
river; and 
now paused 


near some 
great swamp 
land—some 
huge tract of 
hopelessly ir- 





> 
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grotesque 
and terrible water wil- 
derness, where abound 
all kinds of .noisome 
reptiles, birds and in- 
sects. One should see 
such a swamp in Octo- 
ber, when the Indian 
summer haze floats and 
shimmers lazily above 
the warm brownish-gray 
of the water; when a delicious magic 
in the atmosphere transforms the masses 
of trees and the tangled vines and creep- 
ers into fantastic semblances of ruined 
walls and antique tapestries. But at any 
season you would note towering white 
cypresses, shooting their ghostly trunks 
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far above the surrounding trees; or, 
half rotten at their bases, fallen top- 
foremost into the water; you would 


see the palmettoes growing in little clumps 
along the borders of treacherous knolls, 
where the earth seemed firm, but where 
you could not hope with safety to rest your 
feet; you would note the long festoons of 
dead Spanish moss hanging from the high 
boughs of the red cypress, which refuses to 
nourish the pretty parasite; and the great 
cypress knees, now white, now brown, 
would loom up through the warm haze, 
and peep from nooks where the water was 
transparent, seeming like veins in a quarry 
riven by lightning strokes. Vista after 
vista of cypress-bordered avenues, with 
long lapses of water filling them, and little 
islands of mud and slime, thinly coated 
with a deceptive foliage, would stretch be- 
fore your vision; a yellowish ray, flashing 
across the surface of the water, would show 
you where an alligator had shot forward to 
salute his friend or attack his enemy; and 
a strange mass hanging from some remotest 
bough would, if narrowly inspected, prove 
an eagle’s nest, fashioned with a proper 
care for defense. You would see the white 
crane standing at some tree root, sullenly 
contemplating the yielding mass of decay- 
ing logs and fallen vines; and the owl 
would now and then cry from a high perch. 
The quaint grossbeak, the ugly heron, the 
dirty-black buzzard, the hideous water- 
goose, with his featherless body and satiri: 
head, would start up from their nooks as 
you entered; the water moccasin would 
slide warily into the slime; and if you saw 
a sudden movement in the center of a 
leaden-colored mass, with here and there a 
flash of white in it, you would do well to 
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be gone, for half a dozen alligators might 
prove unwelcome visitors. At one point 
you would come upon some monarch-tree, 
prostrate and decayed within from end to 
end. Entering it, and tapping carefully as 
you proceeded, to frighten away the lurk- 
ing snakes, you would find that you could 
walk through without stooping, even though 
you were of generous height. As far as 
the eye could reach you would see hun- 
dreds of ruined trees, great stretches of 
water, forbidding avenues which seemed to 
lead to the bottomless pit, vistas as endless 
as hasheesh visions; and the cries of 
strange birds, and the bellowings of the 
alligator, would be the only sounds from 
life. You would be glad to steal back to 
the pure sunlight and the open lowland, to 
the river afd the perfume of the jessamines 
—to the ripple of the sad-colored current, 
and the cheery songs of the boatmen. 

You might stand high up in the pilot- 
house, beside the sturdy, cheerful man 
at the wheel, some evening just as sun- 
set was upon the green land and the 
broad stream, As you floated into a chan- 
nel between low-lying islands, clad even to 
the water’s edge with delicatest shrubs, 
whose forms were minutely reflected in the 
water, you might almost believe yourself 
removed out of the sphere of worldly care, 





MAMMY AND BABY, 





and sailing to some haven of profoundest 
pecea. So restfully would the tender glory 
of the rose andamethyst of the sunset come 
to you; so softly would the slumberous per- 
fume of the jessamines salute your senses; 
so gently would, 
avenue after av- 
enue of verdur- 
ous banks, laved 
by tranquil wa- 
ters and extend- 
ing beyond the 
reach of your 
vision, open be- 
fore you; so 
quietly would 
the wave take 
from the horizon 
the benison of WAITING FOR A Job. 

the sun’s dying fires; so artfully would the 
perfect purple—the final promise of a future 
dawn—peep up from the islets’ rims ere it 
disappeared, that you would be charmed int: 
the same serene content that nature mani- 
fested around about you. From some dis- 
tant village might be borne on a slende: 
breeze the music of an evening bell; from 
some plantation-grounds, or a grove oi 
lofty and noble trees, might come the bur- 
den of a negro hymn, or a jolly song of 
love and adventure. Down below, the coal- 
black firemen would labor at the seven 
great furnaces, and throw into them cords 
on cords of wood, tons on tons of coal; 
the negroes on the watch would scrub the 
decks, or trundle cotton bales from one 
side of the boat to the other; or they would 
lie listlessly by the low rails of the prow, 
blinking and shuffling and laughing with a 
certain rude grace; but above, the perfume 
of the jessamine and the neighboring blos- 
soms would always drift, and the long vistas 
of green islets, bathed by the giant stream, 
would pass in rapid panorama. 

You might notice that some little fiend 
of a black boy, clad in an old woolen 
cap, a flannel shirt, whose long flaps hung 
over his ragged and time-honored trowsers, 
and shoes whose heels were so trodden 
in that when he walked his motion seem- 
ed to rock the steamer, would, when his 
comrade was not watching, steal some 
little article which the said comrade could 
ill afford to lose; whereupon comrade, 
in due time discovering the loss, would 
end by suspecting the boy, and would com- 
plain to the Wasp; then, you might see 
the Wasp come buzzing and stinging 





| and swearing along the broad decks, and 
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calling George Washington to a certain 
post where he was to face him. Per- 
haps the Wasp would say: “George 
Washington, Jack says you stole his belt ;” 
and then would sting and buzz and swear; 
whereat George Washington, mopping his 
black face with the flap of his red flannel 
over-garment, would say hastily, in one in- 
dignant sibilation: “ Deed to God, hope I 
die, sah—no sah !” Perhaps then the Wasp 
would make George Washington hold up 
his hand, and, looking him earnestly in the 
face, would say, “George Washington, are 
you going to tell me a lie!” with a buzz 
and a sting and a swear. Whereupon 
George Washington would again and de- 
fiantly sibilate thus: “If dat nigger say dat, 
he lied. I do’ know nuffin about his belt 
nohow. Mus’ a los’ it woodin-up las’ 
night. I did n’t tetch it;” but after various 
hi — raisings would finally end in render- 

g up the belt, and retiring to the shade of 
a ye * bale, pursued by “the laughter of 
his comrades. 

You might come to a plantation landing 
where some restive were to be 
loaded aboard, and the surpris- 
playful crea- 
negroes who 
until one or 


steers 
notice 
those 
tures would toss about the 
wished to lead them on, 
two agile fellows, catching the beasts by 
the tails, and as many more holding their 
horns, they would manage them despite 
themselves, and make them walk the nar- 
rowest planks. Or you might come to 
some landing where a_ smart-looking 
young negro man with a quadroon wife 
would come on board; and you might 
notice a hurried look of surprise on some 
of the old men’s faces as this couple were 
shown a stateroom, or as they promenaded 
inconcernedly. Or a group of chatter- 
ing French planters, with ruddy com- 
plexions and coal-black eyes and hair, 
would arrive; and the village priest, a fat, 
stalwart old boy in a white choker and 
shovel hat, would accompany them; or 
perhaps a lean, gray-haired aged man, with 
. strongly marked dialect and a certain con- 
temptuous way of talking of modern things, 
would tell you that he remembered the 
first steamboat but three that ever ran upon 
the Mississippi river, and hint that “ times 
were better then than now. That was a 
right smart o’ years ago.” 

Or some ancient navigator of the great 
river might vouchsafe a description of its 
traits, and tell you, in a hoarse, mysterious 
way. as if he feared the stream might 


ing manner in which 
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him: “Dog gone ’er, she w#// 
own way, more ’n any river I 
’most ever see! She won't keep straight 
for any length of time. I can remember a 
point on this river where ten years ago 
there was five miles of straight river, and 
now all that section is as crooked as the 
crookedest !” There is no telling how the 
river will change; there are no laws by 
which it is regulated. In twenty years it 
will encroach five miles on the bank on 
either side of the channel. No bank can 
withstand its impetus. When it is making 
land on one side, it is encroaching on the 
other. There is no certainty where it may 
attack the bluffs, or how soon it will suc- 


overhear 
have her 


CANAL STREET FOUNTAIN. 


ceed in undermining them. In passing 
a plantation I heard one planter on the 
boat say to another: “It is but a few 
years since it was good cotton-growing 
land where this boat is now.” That is, 
the land had receded half a mile before 


| the threatening river-god. 


The coastwise trade is one of the impor- 
tant elements of New Orleans’ commerce 
Out of the total tonnage entered and 
cleared from that port during the fiscal year 
1871-2, fifty four per cent., or 1,226,000 
tons, belonged to the coastwise trade, ré- 
presenting something like $125,000,000, 
while the foreign trade was only $109,600, 
ooo for the same period. During the com- 
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mercial year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1872, two thou- 
sand five hundred and nine 
steam-boats, comprising a 
tonnage of 3,500,000 tons 
burthen, arrived at the port 
of New Orleans. The value 
of the principal articles 
brought in by these boats 
was $160,000,000; their car- 
goes up river amounted to 
about $90,000,000. It is, 
therefore, fair to estimate 
the net value of the com- 
merce of New Orleans at 


nearly four hundred million 
dollars per annum. 

Now let us take the actual figures of the | 
commerce of the Gulf for one year: that 
from September, 1871, to September, 1872: 


. $135,000,000 
25,000,000 
24,000,000 
g0, 800,000 
18,700,000 

150,000,000 
25,000,000 
35,000,000 


Coastwise trade 

Galveston trade 

Mobile trade fs. os 
Exports from New Orleans 
Imports to New Orleans . 
Cuban trade 

Porto Rico 

Mexico . 

This makes a grand total of more than five 
hundred millions of dollars, and when the 
value of the ships carrying the cargoes 1s 
reckoned it will be found that nearly a bil- 
lion dollars is yearly represented in the 
Gulf trade, without including the Darien 


=r of the sugar lands is proverbial; 


ST. ANNA’S ASYLUM, NEW ORLEANS. 


and Central American commerce, so rapidly 
increasing. New Orleans needs a new in- 
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The main industries of Louisiana at the 
present time are the growth of cotton, the 
production of sugar, rice and wheat, agri- 
culture in general, and cattle raising. The 
culture of the soil certainly offers induce- 
ments of the most astonishing character, 
and the emigrant who purchases a~small 
tract of land can, during the first year of 
possession, make it support himself and 
| his numerous family, and can also raise 
cotton enough on it to pay for every acre. 
Vergennes, in his memoir on Za Loutsiane, 
printed early in this century, says: “I will 
again repeat what I have already many 
times said—that Louisiana is without 
doubt, by reason of the softness of her 
climate and the beauty of her situation, 
the finest country in the universe. Every 
European plant, and nearly all those of 
America, can be successfully cultivated 
here.” This was the verdict of one who 








_had made a careful survey of the great 


province then known as Louisiana, and 
especially the tract now comprised in the 
lowlands. Rice, an important article of 
E food, can be raised on grounds which are 
© too low and moist for any other species of 
valuable vegetables, and in the Mississippi 
basin, rice, sugar and corn can be culti- 
) vated ‘in close proximity. The fertility 
and 
Louisiana is prodigal of fruit of all kinds. 
Orange and fig-trees prosper and bear 
splendid crops with but little encourage- 
ment; apples ‘and peaches are produced 
in abundance; and grape-bearing lands 
are to be found in all sections of the 
State. Sugar, cotton, rice and tobacco, 


fusion of energy, and a new current of | might all be readily cultivated on the same 


capital to enable her to develop the superb 
commercial opportunities which lie at her 
very gates. 


farm in many sections. The cultivation 
of rice, introduced into Louisiana by 
Bienville, at the time of the founding of 





New Orleans, may be profitably pursued 
in all the “ parishes,” #.¢., counties, on the 
river and Gulf coasts, and on the high pine 
lands of the northern part of the State. ‘The 
rice raised on the irrigated lands below 
New Orleans, and in the immediate prox- 
imity of the Gulf, is known as “ lowland 
rice ;” that raised elsewhere as “ upland.” 

The quality of the staple is constantly 
improving by cultivation. In 1860 the rice 
crop of Louisiana amounted to 6,500,000 
pounds. ‘There is no good reason why it 
should not now be 60,000,000. Barley and 
buckwheat flourish admirably in the State, 
and the attention given to the cultivation 
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urage is perennial, and in the Attakapas 
the grazing regions ‘are superb. Cotton 
may be cultivated throughout the entire 
arable portion of the State. 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane in 
Louisiana merits especial mention. Under 


of wheat since the close of the war has ac- | 


corded singularly gratifying results. The 
average yield in the hill portion of the 
State is fully equal to that of the Northern 


States—about twelve bushels to the acre, | 


and in the Red River Valley, where the 
planters were compelled to devote much of 


their old cotton land to the production of | 


wheat, for the sake of getting the where- 
withal to live, the yield was twenty bushels 
to the acre. The wheat yearly gains vastly 
in weight, size, and color. It is said that 


wherever the cavalry of the United States 
camped if Louisiana during the war, im- 


mense grain fields sprung up from the seed 
scattered where horses were fed. In the 


swamps of Assumption Parish wheat and | 


rye have been known to yield forty bushels 
to the acre. The wheat may be planted 
in September, October, or November, and 
reaped late in April er early in May. Indian 
corn does not yield well, rarely giving over 
fifteen bushels to the acre. Marsh, Hun- 
garian herbs and prairie grasses grow in 
abundance and make excellent hay. Past- 
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the slave system one of the most remunera- 
| tive of industries, it is now languishing be- 
cause of the disorganization of labor; and 

because also of the division of large plan- 

tations into small farms. For a whole year 

before the sugar crop is ready for the mar- 

ket a constant outlay is required, and the 

small planters succeed but poorly, while 

| the larger ones have been ruined by the 
| war, and have allowed their sugar-houses to 
decay, and their splendid machinery to 
rust in ditches. In 1751, two ships trans- 
porting soldiers to Louisiana, stopped at 
Hispaniola, and the Jesuits on that island 
sent some sugar-canes and some negroes 
used to their cultivation, to the brothers of 
their order in the new col- 

ony. The Jesuits at New 

Orleans undertook the cul- 

ture of the crop, but did not 

succeed; and it was only 

in 1795 that the seeds be- 

came thoroughly natural- 

ized in Louisiana, although 

they had been cultivated 

with some success since 

1751. Up to 1816 the cul- 

tivation of the cane was 

confined to the lower par- 

ishes of Louisiana; but it 

is now raised with reason- 

able success in many por- 

tions of the State. From 

1828 to 1833, the sugar pro- 

duction of the State was 
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UNCLE NED 
about 280,000 hogsheads. ‘The following 
table will show the amount of the crops of 
each year from 1834 to 1873 inclusive : 


Production, 
Hogsheads. 


' 
Production, 


Hogsheads Year. 


Vear. 


449,000 


346,000 


100,000 
30,000 
70,000 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


231,000 
65,000 74,000 
70,000 
115,000 
387,000 


279,000 
362,000 
221,000 
g0,000 225,000 
140,000 
100,000 
200,000 
186,000 
140,000 37,000 
240,000 54,000 
220,000 8 | 87,000 
247,000 144,800 

1850 211,000 128,461 

1851 236,000 105,000 

1852 321,000 gO,000 
The ribbon cane planted in Louisiana 
was brought from Java, in a ship which 
touched at Charleston. 
was at once adopted in all sections of the 
State. 
orated very much, and an association re- 


459,000 
War 7,000 
15,000 
39,000 


cently sent a gentleman to the islands of | 


the Pacific Ocean and to India to search 
for new qualities. He secured some ten 
thousand cuttings, which remained so long 
in transit that they were nearly all destroyed, 


and the people of the State are now anxious | 


that a government vessel be sent out to 
bring home the desired number of new 
cuttings. 


There were, at the time of our visit to | 


* Louisiana, 1,224 sugar houses in operation 
in the State, 907 of which possessed steam 
power. But large plantations are every- 


where decreasing, and small ones increas- | 





It was hardy, and | 


But it is thought that it has deteri- | 


ing in number. ‘The co-operative system, 
as practiced in Martinique and other col- 
onies, has been adopted to some extent in 
the State. It separates the production of 
cane from the manufacture of sugar, and a 
great many small planters take their cane 
to the sugar houses, and work it through 
on shares. This is much better than the 
old system, which made the raising of sugar 
by free labor so expensive that it was al- 
most impossible. ‘The co-operative system 
will, perhaps, prevail very largely ere long, 
many important planters giving it their 
sanction. In 1871, there was enough labor 
and capital expended on the crop to have 
brought it up to a quarter of a million 
hogsheads. The accumulated 
the last three years have made the trade 
so dubious that dozens of the largest plant- 
ers in the State cannot ‘secure a cent of 
advances. Plantations are deserted ; plant- 
ers are completely discouraged. The 
present sugar production of this most 
fertile of cane-growing lands is onty two 
per cent. of the whole production of the 
world. ‘The consumption of sugars in the 
United States for the calendar year 1871 
was 663,000 tons, of which 85 per cent. was 
foreign sugar. The whole number of 
acres now devoted to the cultivation of 
sugar in Louisiana is estimated at 148,840, 
producing to the acre about 49,000 pounds 
of cane, or 1,500 pounds of raw sugar. To 
every thousand pounds of sugar there is 
also a yield of 666 pounds of molasses. 
All the land comprised in the section 
known as the “ Delta proper of the Missis- 
sippi River,” embracing eighteen parishes 
and an area of 12,000 square miles, is 
peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the culti- 
vation of sugar- 
cane, as well as 
of cotton, corn, 
rice, tobacco, in- 
digo, oranges, 
lemons and figs. 
More than half 
of the popula- 
tion of the State 
is settled upon 
this delta; and, 
in 1860, one hun- 
dred and fifty 
thousand slaves 
were held in that 
section, and the 
total estimate of 
taxable property 


losses of 


THE COMING MAN. 
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there, including the slaves, amounted | 
to $271,017,667, more than half of 
the State’s whole valuation. It is not 
wonderful that stagnation has fallen 
upon this once prosperous section, 
since, reckoning the slaves at the aver- 
age $1,000 apiece, by their liberation 
alone $150,000,000 of the above valua- 
tion at once vanished into thin air! * 

For fifty or sixty miles below New 
Orleans, the narrow strip which pro- 
tects the Mississippi channel on either | 
side from the gulf is crowded with 
sugar and rice plantations. The soil 
there is all of recent alluvial forma- 
tion, and is, consequently, extremely 
prolific. This section may, without the | 
least exaggeration, be called “of the 
best land in the world.” The rivers 
and bayous furnish fish and oysters 
of finest flavor; the earth brings forth 
fruit and vegetables in tropical abun- 
dance; all the conditions of life are 
easy, and in addition to this the profit- | 3 
able culture of sugar and cotton may | > 
be pursued. The negroes themselves 
are making money rapidly in this 
section, and show much skill in man- 
aging their affairs. In many cases 
they were aided in purchasing their 
lands by their old masters, and gener- 
ally go to them for advice as to specu- 
{ation and conduct in crop raising. 
The same negro who will ‘bitterly 
oppose his old, master politically, will 
implicitly follow his advice in mat- 
ters of labor and investment which 
concern him personally. 

For a whole day one may drift 
slowly down the Mississippi, at every 
turn and on every available spot along 
the shore, noting the picturesque 
grouping of sugar houses and “ quar- 
ters,” the mansions surrounded by 
splendid groves, and the rich fields 
stretching miles away towards a dark 
belt of timber. Each plantation has 
its group of white buildings, gleaming 
in the sun; each its long vistas of 
avenues, bordered with orange trees; 
for the orange and the sugar cane are | 
friendly neighbors. When the steamer 
swings around at the wharf of such a | 
lordly plantation as that of the “ Wood- 
lands” of Bradish Johnson, or that 

* The census of 1870 gives Louisiana 732,- 
731 population, of whom 364, 210 were blacks. 
The population of New Orleans, in 1870, was 
nearly 200,000. 

Vo. VIT.—to. 
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of Effingham ‘Lawrence, the negroes come 
trooping out, men and women dancing, 
somersaulting and shouting; and, if per- 
chance there is music on the steamer, 
no power can restrain the merry muscles 
of the African. The “ Magnolia” plan- 
tation of Mr. Lawrence is a fair type of 
the larger and better class; it lies low 
down. to the river’s level, and seems to 
court inundation. Entering from the wharf, 
and crossing’a green lawn, the sugar house, 
an immense solidly-built building, cram- 
med with costly machinery, greets the eye. 
Not far from it are the neat white cottages 
occupied by the laborers; there is the 
kitchen where the field hands come to 
their meals; there are the sheds where 
the carts are housed, and the cane is 
brought to be crushed; and, ranging in 
front of a cane field, containing many 
hundreds of acres, is a great orange orchard, 
the branches of whose odorous trees bear 
almost literally golden fruit; for, with but 
little care, they yield their owner an _ in- 
come of $25,000 yearly. The massive oaks 
and graceful magnolias surrounding the 
planter’s mansion, give grateful 


roses and all rarer blossoms perfume the | 


air; the river current hums a gentle mono- 


tone, vaguely heard on the lawn and in 
the cool corridors of the house; the musi 
of the myriad insect life mingles quaintly 


with the river’s voice, and both seem 


lamenting past grandeur and prophesying | 


future greatness. For it was a grand and 
lordly life, that of the owner of a sugar 
plantation ; filled with culture, pleasure, 
and the refinements of living ;—but now ! 

Afield, in Mr. Lawrence’s plantation, 
and in some others, one may see the steam- 
plow at work, ripping up the rich soil. 
Great stationary engines pull it rapidly 
from end to end of the tracts; and the 
darkies, mounted on the swiftly-rolling 
machine, force its sharp blades into the fur- 
rows, and skillfully guide them there. 
Steam-plows will, doubtless, be generally 
introduced on Louisiana sugar plantations 
ere long. ‘The stationary engines, built in 
Leeds, are supplied with water brought 
up from the river in mule-carts. Four of 
them suffice to do the work upon the 
ample plantation of the Lawrences. The 
negroes, as freedmen, do not attend to all 
the minute details of the plantations as 
well as the rigid discipline of slavery com- 
pelled them to do; the ditches in many 
fields are not thoroughly cleared, and 
there are other evidences of neglect. 


shade; | 
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Entering the sugar house, the amiable 
planter will present you to a venerable 
mahogany-looking individual, clad in gar- 
ments stained with saccharine juices, and, 
with a little tone of pride in his voice, will 
tell you that “ this is Nelson, overseer of this 
place, who has been here, man and boy, 
forty years, and who knows more about the 
process of sugar making than any one else 
on the plantation.”’ Nelson, will there- 
fore conduct you into the outer shed, and, 
while he shows you the huge rollers under 
which the canes, when carted in from the 
fields in November or December, are 
crushed, he will tell you how difficult 
and dangerous is the culture of the juicy 
reed; how the frosts of early winter may 
possibly crush all the hopes of profit which 
the planter has nursed through twelve or 
thirteen weary months, and leave him only 
a meager result. He will take you across 
the delightfully shaded way into one of 
the fields, passing on the walk a cheery 
Chinaman wearing a seven story straw hat, 
and a smile which is seven times child-like 
and bland, and entering one of the fields, 
will show you the stalks of the cane left at 
the last harvest to lie in the furrows all 
winter and furnish young sprouts for the 
spring. These rich-colored stalks have 
joints every few inches along their symmet- 
rical bodies, from which spring out the 
new buds of promise. The stalks are laid 
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plowing begins, and each one of the sprouts 


along the beds of the drills when the spring | 


| 


at the joints is carefully watched and cul- | 


tured that it may produce a new cane. A 
great portion of the crop is thus reserved 
for seed each year. Then Nelson will 
show you how, if the cane has escaped 
the accidents of the seasons, it cut 
down and brought in its perfection to 
the sugar-house; how all hands, black and 
white, join in “hauling” it from the fields 
for many days, and then keep the mill go- 
ing night and day for a week; how there is 


is 
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should only be used during one-sixth 
of the year, when it would be injured 
far less by being kept constantly in 
running order than by remaining idle. 
The new steam mills are so vastly su 
perior, in every point of view, to the 
old horse mills, that they have been adopted 


on the greater portion of the sugar planta- 


high wassail and good cheer in the inter- 


vals of the work, and every nerve is strained 
to the completion of the task. He will 
show you the great crushers which crush 
the sweetness out of the fresh canes 
they are carried forward upon an end- 
less series of rollers; then will point out 
the furnace into which the refuse of the 
cane is carried and burned, thus furnishing 


the motive power for the destruction of the | 
The daggasse, as this | 


cane which follows. 
refuse is called, usually furnishes steam 
enough to drive the sugar-mills and leaves 


nothing but a kind of coke in the ash-pit of | 


Coal is used in the refining 
Out from the crushed 


the furnace. 
mill’s furnace. 


arteries of the cane wells a thick, impure | 


liquid, which demands immediate at- 
tention to preserve it from spoiling; and 
then the clarifying process is begun and 
continued, by the aid of hundreds of 
ingenious mechanisms, whose names 
even you will not remember when Nel- 
son takes you into the refinery. You 
enter a huge set of chambers, the floors 
of which are sticky with expressed sugar, 
and watch the juice passing through 
various processes in great open trays, 
through copper and iron steam-pipes; 
now trickling down filter-pans filled with 
bone dust; now wandering through 
separators, and then through the bone 
ast again; onward toward granulation 
in the vacuum pans, and finally into cool- 
ers where the sugar is kept in a half 
liquid state by means of revolving pad- 
dles until it comes to the final vessels 
in which, by rapid whirlings, all the 
molasses is thrown out, and, leaving the 
dry. sugar ready for commerce, goes 
wandering among the pipes under the 
floors, and round and round again 
through the whirling machines, until 
there is no suspicion of sweetness in it, 
and it is ignominiously released. It 
seems a pity that such fine machinery 


as | 


tions, and every planter is desirous of hav- 
ing them; but they are enormously expen- 
sive, and the planters must manage in some 
manner to agree to have a mill in each 
populous neighborhood to do the crushing 
and refining for all their acres. The divis- 
ion of the large plantations into small 
farms seems, sooner or later, inevitable: as 
no one owner can, under the new condition 
of things, make the necessary and continu- 
ous outlay. In afew years the cane now 
crushed by one of these immense sugar 
houses in the winter months will belong, in 
small lots, to a hundred different men, in- 
stead of to the one aristocratic and wealthy 
planter, as under the old régime 

The testimony of most of the planters in 
Louisiana is that the free negro works well, 
and earns his wages, save when he engages 
in political effort. There are none who 
are willing to assert that free labor has not 


been a success; and the majority would 
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prefer it,if the State were in a settled con- 
dition, to the most arbitrary days of owner- 
ship. It is, nevertheless, evident 
political excitements, gotten up by adven- 
turers with the hope of obtaining power, 
take the negro’s attention a good deal from 
his work, and constitute a species of mild 
intellectual dissipation, which he thinks it 
vastly fine to indulge in, but which only 
unfits him for serious efforts at progress, 
and wrongfully elevates him and his fel- 
lows into a party directly opposed to the 
interests of his fellow citizens. 

Judging from conversations with a num- 
ber of persons, there is not much hope 
that in the present condition of affairs the 
equality of races will be thoroughly recog- 
nized by the white man in Louisiana. He 
will not admit that the negro is really com- 
petent to legislate for him in any manner, 
or to vote with him on matters of common 
importance to white and black.* While he 
has no desire to see any of the conditions 
of that kind of society, which prevailed 
before the war, re-established, he refuses to 

recognize 
or acqui- 
esce in the 
actual con- 
dition of 
affairs. 
Having 
been, as 
he consid- 
ers, doom- 
ed by the 
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that | 


revolution, ke sits haughtily tranquil, 
wrapped in reserve, save when he vent- 
ures to predict the downfall of the Re- 
public, and to lament the despotism 
under which he asserts that he is kept. 
He is fond of. gloomy horoscopes, and 
delights in announcing to the world that 
the precedent established in Louisiana 
by the Lynch returning board and the 
Durell decision will yet be disastrous to 
New York or Massachusetts. He is not 


| more glad to be rid of slavery than he 


would be to see the last negro vanish from 
the soil. He is weary of the whole subject 
of black versus white ; anxious for immigra- 
tion, yet faithless of its practical results; 


| willing to guarantee, to the extent allowed 


by his impaired fortunes, any reasonable 


| enterprise tending toward the commercial 
| development of the State, but discouraged, 


and oftentimes distracted. He js told to 
help himself, but is powerless, and re- 


| sents all invitations to frankly join with 
| the dominant party as insults. 


Impulsive, 
intensely individual, and sensitive in high 
degree, he fancies that he sees fresh humili- 
ations in a thousand changes, which are 
but the inevitable attendants of the revolu- 
tion. In the parishes the tyranny of the new- 
comers who use the new political element 
for base purposes, is constantly increasing 
in boldness and violence ; it is now manifest 
in a Gargantuan appetite for theft; and now 
in an outrageous stifling of some punishment 
richly merited by an infamous scoundrel. 
Sometimes the negro, annoyed and per- 
plexed by the tangled condition 
of affairs, takes the reins into. 
his own hands, and then follow 
scenes of bloodshed and _ vio- 
lence; then comes to the front 
the grisliest question of black 
versus white, and the common- 
wealth is, even as when the Leg- 
islature is in session, convulsed 
toits center. Meantime profes- 
sional politicians and lobbyists 
constantly arrange new plans for 
the pacification of difficulties, 
for compromises never to be 
effected, and victories never to 
be won; the State goes onward 
to a ruin which seems likely 
to be permanent, and no one 
manifests the power to master 





* This statement may need modification at a later day, but 
at present it isthe truth. The white man in Louisiana ad- 
mits that the black man has a right to vote, and, even to sit 
in the legislative assemblies ; but that he is competent to vote 
or legislate intelligently, or ever is likely to be, the white man 


rigidly denies, and, when pressed to declare his belief, will 
always tell you so. He declines, as a rule, to believe in the 
capabilities of the negro, and does not see anything in the 
future for the unfortunate black to indicate progress towards 
intelligent self-government. 
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circumstances and arrest the downward 
progress. 

The citizens are willing to work—are 
inxious to work—but they are held down. 
(ll their praiseworthy ambition is neutral- 
zed by the incubus of a Legislature which 
n no wise properly represents the people. | 
he negro afield, with his sturdy family 
around him, cultivating the little plot which 
has at last become his, and the white man, 
vith his own hand to the plow, showing 
hat he no longer thinks labor degrading, 
re gratifying sights which present them- 

‘Ives from time to time; but they are 
by no means as common as they would 
be if the State were not constantly anguish- 
stricken, overwhelmed with taxation and 
1 myriad debts, and hindered from mak- 
ing the improvements to the 

‘curing of new trade and consequent pros- 


necessary 


perity. 

Chere are in Louisiana men of brilliant 
ind audacious eloquence; men of entrain 
nd seem fashioned for 
leadership ; yet, strange it may | 
ppear, who but little interest in | 
the affairs of their own State; and who | 
cither content themsélves with deriding 
theirinferiors, or with watching chances for 
heir personal clevation, by taking advan- | 
tage of the weakness-or insincerity of those 
in power. They laugh at the discomfiture | 
of their fellows, while the house is being | 
pulled down over their own heads. With | 
anarchy at their doors, they refuse to make 
the first step toward reconciliation, or a 
proper understanding between the races | 


magnetism, who 
and 


as 


1 
take 


| city. 
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now equally divided 
within the State limits. 

The resistance to taxation, which began 
with the present year, was pretty effectually 
checked by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent which virtually made such resistance 
dangerous. People who wish to keep in 
their hands what little property remains to 
them are compelled in one manner or 
another to pay up 

There is some hope at present for 
administration of the metropolis. Econo- 
my has been begun in earnest, but even 
will be but of small avail fora 
year or two, for the sums expended around 
the City Hall in New Orleans were so enor- 
mous that gradual reduction will not relieve 
the people much. The budget of 1872 
provided for the payment of the sum of 
$229,000 to the various employés about 
the City Hall, or more than is annually paid 
to the President, Vice-President, j 1dge s ol 
the Supreme Court, and cabinet officers of 
the United States, and the State officers of 
Louisiana. ‘There was a veritable army of 
office-holders and dependents about th 
municipal headquarters. ‘The government 
of the city is at present entirely vested ir 
administrators,” 


so as to numbers 


the 


a Mayor, and seven re 

spectively charged with the administratio: 
of finance, commerce, improvements, assess- 
ments, polic 2, public accounts, and water 
works and public buildings. ght 
gentlemen constitute what is known as the 
City Council, and are elected biennially, 
at the time of the election for members of 
the General Assembly. ‘The famous Board 
of Metropolitan Police, created by War- 
moth, is in no manner under the direction 


hese Cl 


| of the City Council, the administrator of 


the police department being merely an ex- 
officio member of that board. The Metro- 
politan police constitute a body directed 
by a board controlled by the State Execu- 
tive, and is paid by taxes levied upon the 
It is in reality an armed military 
force which the central State government 
maintains in the capital for the enforce- 
ment of its measures and the prevention of 
‘riots. Since Warmoth created it, its cost 
has been enormous, amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars yearly. The 
police expenses for the year ending Octo- 
ber rst, 1869, were $930,809.09; for 1870, 
. 73; and for 1871, about $800,000, 
icipality constantly threatens re- 
bellion against the control of its action 
by State interference, but meantime that 
control increases in strength and extent. 
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The speculation in warrants, the creation 
of certain courts out of elements diamet- 
rically opposed to the real interests of the 
people of the State, are also evils which are 
even worse than they have been represent- 
ed by the injured, and for which there is 
no excuse. ‘The Federal Government may 


and should protect the freedman in the 
rights given him by the revolution conse- 
quent on the war; but it should not per- 
mit the use of ignorant masses of negroes 
as stepping-stones to tyrannical, central- 


ized power ; it should not allow interlopers 
to array the black freedman against the 
white freeman, under any pretense whatso- 
ever. 

The condition of the State finances is 
somewhat difficult to give an account of. 
It was stated in 1872 that the amount of 


the actual funded and unfunded debt was 


between $24,000,000 and $25,000,000; that 
the contingent liabilities amounted to $5, 
483,602; and that the amount of bonds 
“authorized” by the Legislature but not 
yet issued was $10,770,000, making: a total 
of actual, contingent, and prospective lia- 
bility which is far from cheering, especi- 
ally as since 1860 the valuation of property 
in the State decreased from $435,000,c00 
to $250,000,000 in 1871. 

With the awful possibility of a war of 
races constantly thrusting its ugly head in- 
to the light, it is easy to perceive how in- 
dustrial development is hindered in, and 
capital is frightened away from all the 
parishes of the State; it is easy to see how 
passions, which should have long since 
become extinct, still smoulder, and are 
ready at a moment’s warning to burst forth 
at white heat of anarchyand chaos. It is 
now and then asserted that corruption, con- 
sequent upon despair and disgust, has affect- 
ed the ranks of the native born citizens; and 
that there have been cases where even they 
have crowded the lobbies of the hybrid 
legislature, lobbying in the interests of 
corporations. This seems hardly credible, 
when it is remembered that the masses of 
the conservative citizens vehemently assert 
that the returning board which established 
that legislature in power had no official 
statements in its possession on which to 
base its conclusion, and since they are 
supported in their assertion by the decla- 
ration of a Committee of the United States 
Senate that the Lynch returning board’s 
canvass “had no semblance of integrity.” 
‘The despair born of the numerous attempts 
of the last few years at the obtaining of 
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reliable labor to carry on large enterprises 
finally culminated in one energetic effort 
to secure emigration. “The Louisiana 
Emigration and Homestead Company,” 
officered by Gen. G, T. Beauregard and 
other prominent citizens, is working in 
earnest to regenerate the State through 
the revival of her industries and the settle- 
ment of her waste lands. They propose to 
employ every possible means for inducing 
intelligent white immigration, and have 
adopted in their charter a provision by 
which immigrants may acquire, at small 
cost and without trouble, homesteads of 
their own. It is a garden spot, O penni- 
less friends of other climes! Itis the place 
for the hardy and frugal wvigneron from 
Alsatia and Lorraine; for the sturdy Ger- 
man, whom climate does not seem to soften 
and render effeminate as it does his other 
European brethren; it is the place for the 
small farmer of the North, whose whole 
life is a battle against stones and frost. 
While New York or Wisconsin furnish less 
than five months of ordinary farming- 
weather annually, Lousiana can give ten; 
and her soil affords the farmer profitable 
essay in every variety of tropical culture. 
With twenty thousand miles of inland, 
river, lake and bayou navigation, the facili- 
ties for transportation from point to point 
in the interior are hardly surpassed by 
those of the elder States. 

But Louisiana needs more outlets than 
her trade at present possesses. She needs 
more railroads opening up certain attrac- 
tive sections, and needs them at once. Her 
legislatures of the past few years have 
failed to accomplish the necessary progress. 
Vast and formidable interests have now and 
then barred the outlets which are at this 
moment pressed upon from without and 
within. ‘Thirty years ago, the State pos- 
sessed but one railroad, that running to 
Lake Pontchartrain; now it has the superb 
line, formerly known as the New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western, and at 
present called “Morgan’s Louisiana and 
Texas Railroad.” This splendid commer- 
cial highway, as well built and equipped as 
any in the world, and communicating at 
Brashear City on Berwick’s Bay with a fleet 
of fifteen first-class iron sea-going steamers, 
running to Texas ports, opened up one of 
the finest regions in Louisiana; and before 
the war might literally have been said to 
run through one of the richest gardens of 
the world. All the appointments of the 
line are of the most complete order; and 
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the emigration alone from the older to the 
newer Southern States would suffice to 
make such enormous investment pay, while 
that is but a tithe of the business poured 
through that channel. 

To a stranger, entering Louisiana from 
Texas in the month of April or May, when 


the land is in the fullness of all its delights, | 


ind traveling from Brashear to New Or- 
leans, the journey is as delicious as novel. 


His eyes would have last rested upon the | 


low white-sanded shores of Galveston, which 
the blue waves in the roadstead and along 


the beach seemed always hastening to over- | 
whelm and bury out of sight; and the | 


change to the weird, fantastic foliage and 


quaint lands of Louisiana would be start- | 
Dashing away toward the great city, | 


ling. 


he would pass long stretches of giant 


cypress forests, from the boughs of whose | 


trees thousands of Spanish moss-beards 
were pendent. Long and somber aisles, 


like those in some giant cathedral, would | 
He | 


open to right and left beside him. 
would wonder at the presence of the 
bearded moss on all the trees, and his 
commercial eye would, perhaps, suggest 
that it be made available for upholstery ; 
but he would be told that the quaint par- 
‘site is the scavenger of the air; that, as 
an air-plant extending over a vast surface, 
presenting an immense area for the absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid gas, and evolving 
oxygen in corresponding quantities, it op- 
erates as a complete regulator of atmos- 
pheric conditions. What would the Louisi- 
inian do without it in such a tropical 
climate? It absorbs the sea moisture, and 
does a beneficent work throughout all the 
alluvial region. But some day the com- 
mercial will predominate over the hygienic 
view, and the graceful moss-beards will be 
macerated, strained, dyed. and prepared for 
stuffing for cushions, pillows, mattresses 
and car-seats. The traveler would now 
and then be whirled out of these forests 
and their adjacent canebrakes, with long 
alleyways running through them, into the 
broad sugar lands, and would pause on the 
bank of some picturesque bayou, at a 
little station whose nomenclature was un- 
mistakably French, and whose platform 
was crowded with negroes chattering in 
Gallic patois or in broadest American. He 
would be hurried forward, faster than his 
will, through the rich Boeuf country, along 
the banks of whose lovely bayou lie won- 
derful sugar lands, once crowded with 


prosperous planters, but now showing many | time 


| amid groves of orange trees. 


i5t 
2n idle plantation and deserted sugar- 
house; past “ Tigerville,”” with its Indian 
mounds, Terrebonne, and Chacahoula 
Swamp—a wilderness of shriveled cypresses 
and stagnant water—past La Fourche 
Bayou, on which lies the pretty, Frenchy, 
cultured town of Thibodaux; past Race- 
land, with its moist black fields and wide- 
extended sugar and rice plantations; over 
the reed-grown and water-saturated ex- 
panse of the “ Trembling Prairie,” dotted 
with live oaks and stretches of cypress 
timber; past Bayou des Allemands, and a 
land filled with smail still pools of deep 
black water; and so on and on until the 
traveler would see the long, dark lines of 
smoke against the cloudless sky, which 
indicated that he was nearing the Missis- 
sippi River. As far as the eye could reach, 
in either direction, he would see green 
fields, dotted with low white houses, lying 
Then he 
would come suddenly upon the roar and 
bustle of Algiers, and would cross the great 
ferry to the landing on the old French 
quarter of New Orleans. At either end of 
the road he would admire the huge iron 
warehouses, wharves and wharf-taps. 

The New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
Railroad, running along the Gulf Coast, 
has done much for the commerce of the 
metropolis, and is undoubtedly one of the 
best built lines in the country. It drains 
portions of Mississippi and Alabama to- 
ward the Crescent City, and gives the latter 
increased prosperity at the expense of 
Mobile. It also opens to easy access for 
the summer-weary citizens of the towns 
along the Mississippi river, the charms of 
Bay St. Louis and Ocean Springs, delight- 
ful gulf-side retreats, much affected by 
Southerners in the hot months. At Biloxi, 
near the site of the old fort at which Sau- 
volle died, and which Bienville left to 
found New Orleans, and at Bay St. 
Louis, the views outward upon the 
gulf are exceedingly fine, and all the 
surroundings of the little towns are ex- 
quisite. There is all the dreaminess and 
mysterious languor of Biarritz or San Se- 
bastian, mingled with the inspiring forest- 
breaths of Arcachon, in these beautiful re- 
treats. The New Orleans, Jackson and 
Great Northern Railroad gives a valuable 
connection with the North via Jackson, 
Miss., and helps to drain the Mississippi 
Valley towards the capital city. The most 
important needs of Louisiana at the present 
are railway communication with 








| 
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Texas, and the opening up of all the rich 
intervening country by means of lines of 
rail tapping all the important districts. 
The various difficulties which have envi- 
roned the building of the extension of 
the New Orleans, Mobile and Texas road, 
from Donaldsonville toward Houston, 
Texas, and the Branch from Vermil- 
ionville to Shreveport, seem likely soon to 
be overcome, although the questions rela- 
tive to the bonds issued for their construc- 
tion were at one time of the most vexed 
and intricate character. Shreveport al- 
ready has ample railway facilities on the 
Texan side of the country surrounding; 
but the trade between New Orleans and 
Shreveport, which is really immense, has 
still to be patient with the tedious and un- 
reliable navigation of the Red River, con- 


suming weeks and months which might be | 


made useful in doubling the present trade. 
A New Orleans merchant is now forced 
to pass six days in toilsome steaming up the 
tortuous water-ways, which only a flood 
renders worthy the name of a stream, be- 
fore he can reach Shreveport, anc com- 
munication by letter is a matter of almost 
as much time as if Shreveport were Liver- 
pool. The new road running from Ver- 


milionville to Houston would open a 
grandiose and completely new field of 
trade to New Orleans. The Texas ex- 
tension of Morgan’s “ Louisiana and Texas 
Railroad,” graded years ago from Brashear 
City to Vermilionville, might also be com- 
pleted to advantage. An important en- 
terprise also is the projected New Orleans 
and Northeastern Railroad, which is to 
cross Lake Pontchartrain on a bridge thirty 
miles long, and, opening up a delightful 
location for suburban residences beyond 
the lake, is to push on into the iron and 
coal regions of Alabama. Louisiana, with 
nearly thirty millions of acres of land, 
certainly needs five times the railways 
possessed by her to-day. 

There is no lack of plans tending to ren- 
der New Orleans the only outlet for all the 
vast commerce of the northwest. St. Louis, 
Chicago, etc., and other grain depots, are 
fertile in expedients for making the Cres- 
cent city their outlet at all seasons, and 
especially during the months when naviga- 
tion is closed at the north. A capacious 
barge system is at present in operation on 
the rivers, weekly, and an all-rail com, 
munication between the two great cities of 
the northwest and New Orleans is among 
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the prospects of the near future. The 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, by 
building a line from Jackson, ‘Tennessee, to 
the south bank of the Ohio, opposite Cairo, 
Illinois, brings New Orleans, in miles, as 
near to Chicago as it is to New York, and 
gives a passenger transit of only thirty-six 
hours duration. This will work quite 
a revolution in the whole transportation 
system between the Northwest and South- 
west. The farmer in the West will here- 
after find a ready market for the corn which 
has been a burden to him, and will owe 
his increased prosperity to the able de- 


velopment of the transportation facil- 
ities furnished by the Mississippi River 
and the railway lines built along its banks 


and their adjac ent country. The fleet of 
ocean steamers and coastwise craft will in- 
crease at astonishing speed as soon‘as the 
question of transportation from the North- 
west is fully settled, the Fort St. Philip 
canal is cut through the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and the tedious and risky 
navigation of the passes at the great stream’s 
mouths is no longer absolutely necessary. 
l’onnage is, indeed, one of the crying wants 
of New Orleans now, but new outlets must 
be made before new tonnage will come in. 

The project of the Fort St. Philip Canal 
is not due entirely to the sagacity of this 
generation. Forty years ago the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana, at the suggestion 
of a distinguished engineer, memorial- 
ized Congress on the subject of a canal 
to connect the Mississippi River with 
the Gulf, leaving the river a few miles 
below Fort St. Philip and entering 
the Gulf about four miles south of the 
island “Le Breton.’’ Numerous com- 
mercial conventions have endorsed it 
that time. It would give, by 
means of a system of locks, a channel 
which would never be subject to the 
evils now disfiguring the passes at 
the river’s mouth, and would commu- 
nicate directly with deep water. The- 
estimated cost of the work about 
six millions of dollars. Itis anational 
commercial necessity, and should be 
undertaken by the Government at 
once. New Orleans would more than 
quadruple her transportation facilities 
if this canal were dug, not only with 
regard to Liverpool, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, South- 
ampton, Havre, and Glasgow, but to 
New York and Philadelphia, Havana, 
Lima, and Aspinwall 


since 


18 
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There is not a parish in Louisiana which 


does not offer powerful inducements to im- 


| 





migration; not one which will not most 
bitterly need it if the present perturbed po- 
litical condition continues, for it is driving 
the original inhabitants from their homes. 
Closely following upon the bloodshed in 
Grant parish, came a hurried, voluminous 
emigration fo Texas on the part of citizens 
of the parish. ‘They flocked into the new 
Eden in the greatest terror, and seemed 
determined to leave their behind 
them for ever. But the troubles must some 
day have an end, while there is no end save 
in the final disruption of the world to the 
fairy beauty and fertility of the bayou lands 
and the vast plains covered with luxuriant 
vegetation. ‘The parishes bordering on the 
Red River are especially adapted to the 
staples, sugar, cotton, wheat, corn, rye, and 
oats, and are at all 
the year, the river in their vicinity remain- 
ing navigable. These parishes, six in num- 
ber, comprise more than cight thousand 
five hundred square miles of rich alluvial 
land, and some of the largest towns are 
situated in them. Shreveport, on the west 
bank of the riv et, is likely to be the second 
city in the State. It is now the great center 
of emigration into eastern and northern 


homes 


accessible seasons ol 








Texas, and a line of railway to it from 
Vicksburg is projected, which will give it 
increased commercial importance. In the 
parishes which comprise south-western 
Louisiana, there are more than three mil- 
lions of acres of land of almost inexhaustible 
fertility. ‘The forests are composed of oak, 
ash, locust, pine, gum, maple, cypress, elm, 
willow, hickory, pecan, persimmon, dog- 
wood, mulberry, and magnolia trees. The 
giant cypresses on the lakes and bayous 
ire numerous enough to last for a century, 
though some of their number be constantly 
taken away. Employment to hundreds of 
mills and thousands of workmen could 
readily be furnished. ‘The lumber could 
easily be floated down the innumerable 
bayous and along the abundant Jakes to 
market. By the borders of the great de- 
solate sea-marshes of St. Mary and Iberia, 
runs a grand belt of timber from one to 
two miles wide. A western editor once 
said that if the Teche lands of Louisiana 
were in Illinois, they would bring from 
three hundred to five hundred dollars per 
acre. And they could be made worth that 
sum in their present situation in five years 
from this writing by the introduction of 
intelligent and laborious emigrants, and by 
the amplification of the State’s railway 
system. The “ Attakapas” region, as the 
five parishes or counties of St. Mary, Iberia, 
Vermilion, St. Martin, and Lafayette were 
originally called, from the name of a tribe 
of Indians, is certainly seductive enough to 
tempt the most fastidious of emigrants. 
The cattle-grazing regions are as exten- 
sive as remarkable. There are seven great 
prairies, respectively named Grand Choi- 
seuil, Attakapas, Opelousas, Grand Prairie, 
Prairie Maimon, Calcasieu, and Aubine, all 
covered with rich pasturage. Thousands 
of cattle roam over these prairies; the 
populations are pastoral and uncultivated 
to a certain extent. There are French- 
men and women among them who are as 
remote from any active participation in the 
politics of the State or the country at large, 
as if they were in France. In the marshes 
even cattle and horses subsist, and graze 
the year round upon a treacherous surface, 
which a horse bred on solider ground will 
instantly sink and flounder in. I am not 
willing to vouch for the Louisianian state- 
ment that these marsh-bred cattle and 
horses are web-footed, but such is the 
affirmation; and one informant assures me 
that a proper system of transportation from 
the marshes to New Orleans would develop 
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this now almost useless section immensely. 
Thousands of cattle might be turned in to 
grow fat and bide the time when their 
owners should seek them for the New Or- 
leans market. They would not even need 
a cowherd’s care. All the prairies in 
Western Louisiana are perennially green; 
and upon them were once located the 
largest vacheries in the United States— 
vacheries whose owners sometimes branded 
five thousand calves apiece yearly. Sheep 
by thousands were also raised, but both 
these important industries seem to have 
largely fallen off since the war. ‘The French 
paid great attention to the cattle and sheep 
husbandry in this section of Louisiana 
early in the last century, and it has been 
estimated by a competent authority 
that, allowing one animal to be produced 
to every five acres, more than two hundred 
and twenty thousand cattle could annually 
be reared and transported from one single 
prairie—that of Opelousas—a vast expanse 
of natural meadow. It was not uncommon 
for a stock raiser to possess from thirty to 
forty thousand head of cattle, ana the stock 
raisers of one parish in that section owned, 
twenty-five years before the war, one hun- 
dred thousand cattle and thirty thousand 
horses. There is no good reason why 
Louisiana should not be known in future 
as an extensive a cattle-raising State as her 
neighbor, Texas. She has nothing to fear 
from the dangers incurred by proximity to 
a foreign frontier, and there are no Indians 
to manifest their unconquerable love for 
the illicit acquisition of horse-flesh. 

But when you wish once again to find 
the lost gate of Eden, when you wish to 
gain the promised land, when you wish to 


see in this rude, practical America of 
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outs an “earthly paradise,’ where life 1 
good because of the delicious investing of it 
by Nature with everything that is fairest; 
when you wish to see plantations at the 
height of culture, lawns as fragrant, as 
clean-shaven, as nobly shaded by graceful 























trees, as any sovereign’s—then seek 
the Teche country. It is the pearl 
of Louisiana; it is the perfection 
of the South. Thither Andry and 
the exiled Acadians took their 
mournful way, more than a cen- 
tury ago, when the cruel order of 
the arrogant English dispersed 
them from their homes. Thither 
they went, threading the swamps 
ind wandering up the beautiful 
\tchafalaya, and her lakes, where 


Water lilies in myriads rocked on the 

slight undulations 

Made by the passing oars, and, resplen- 
dent in beauty, the lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads 
of the boatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath 
of magnolia blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon ; 
less sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming 
hedges of roses 

Near to whose shores they glided 
slumber.” 


and number- 


along, invited to 


t. 


Now, as then, the traveler, pushing his 
way in a tiny steamer, or in a shallop or 
pirogue, can hear— 


“ Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the forest, 
Mixed with the whoop of the crane, and the roar of 
the grim alligator,” 


strange sounds from the dark forests and 
the lonely lands. 

From Berwick’s Bay, where the rich 
fields lie trustingly upon the water, strange 
vines and creepers seeming to caress the 
waves, and bid them to be tranquil, ascend 
the Teche bayou, and lose yourself in the 
tangled network of lake and lakelet, plain 
and forest, plantation andswamp. By day 
you shall have the exquisite glory of the 
sun, which, gleaming on the seignorial 
residenées, the great white sugar houses 
with their tall chimneys, the long rows of 
cabins for the laborers, the villas peering 
from orange groves and bosquets of the 
mespilus, makes all doubly bright and 
beautiful; and at evening the moon may 
lend her witchery to swell your surprise 
and admiration. You will drift on by 
superb knots of shrubbery, from which 
sprightly birds sing amorous madrigals; 
past floating bridges and garden-bowers; 
along the banks, by a ruined plantation, 
one of the wrecks of the war; now seeing 
in the distance dense cypress swamps, 
bordered by picturesque groupings of oaks 
and ash and gum trees; now through that 
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“A NICKEI 


FOR DADDY 


fine region extending from the entrance 
of the bayou into the parish of Iberia and 
the town of New Ibena, where the beauti- 
ful water-willows and forest trees lean 
downward from the banks to see them- 
selves reflected in the stream, and where 
the wheels of passing steamers are com- 
pelled to rudely brush them as they pass 
between; where the live oak spreads its 
ample foliage over some cool dell, upon 
whose grassy carpet strange bright-hued 
flowers grow rankly; and where suddenly, 
as though opened by the hand of enchant- 
ment, a vista of forest glade, of happy syl- 
van retreats where the moonlight makes 
checkerwork of gleam and shadow, appears 
before you. 

Below New Iberia, on Petit Anse Island, 
you may descend into a salt-mine sixty 
feet beneath the level of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, through fifty-eight feet of solid rock- 
salt, and watch the miners picking out the 
crystal freight which has proved superior 
to any other salt found in the Southern 
market. Or you may penetrate the roman- 
tic country near Lake Peigneur, and even 
hunt the genial comedian—the noble artist 
who created the réle of “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
—in his “Orange Island” retreat. The 
richness of Louisiana may perhaps be best 
illustrated by this same island. It is one of 
many in the lake, and rises high above it 
and the surrounding prairie. It possesses 
delicious lawns miles in length, sloping 
gently southward; orange groves, which 
in 1868, after a neglect of ten years, pro- 
duced half a million oranges; bold banks 
and knolls with northward outlook; and 
delightful sea-breezes constantly blowing 
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over the whole length and breadth of the 
lovely lands. On Grand Cote Island you 
may wander among wide fields of cotton 
and of corn, or you may climb steep hill- 
sides to find a lake of purest water high up 
among them, its surface covered with water- 
lilies; or you may sit in garden-bowers 
over which the Scuppernong grape vines run 
riot, and gaze out upon the towering mag- 
nolia, the blooming cotton and the waving 
cane. 

The long lines of swelling forests which 
help to form the vale of the Teche in the 
parish of St. Martin, contain millions of 
tall, straight cypress trees, and beyond 
them are stretches of ash, gum, hickory, 
black walnut, magnolia, live, white and red 
oaks, linn, pecan, sycamore, and other 
trees. In this parish are some _ grand 
estates, notably those of General Declouet, 
Mr. Lestrapes, and Dr. Wilkins. General 
Declouet’s mansion is a fine type of the old 
Creole house, with spacious halls and cor- 
ridors, baronial dining-room, and portrait 
galleries, from which the faces of a hun- 
dred ancestors look down. Avenues, bor- 
dered with China trees or with pines, lead 
up to the mansion; while magnolias, fig- 
trees, and live oaks, are scattered through- 
out the grounds. All the elder Creole 


families keep up the noble hospitality of | 


other days. There seems the fitting place 


to woo that 


“ Passionless bride—divine Tranquility.” 


St. Mary’s parish formerly boasted one 
hundred and seventy sugar plantations, 
scattered along the banks of the Teche, 
the Atchafalaya, and the various bayous 


and water ways in that section. In the 
same parish, thirteen thousand slaves were 
owned before the war, and more than one 
hundred vessels plied between the port of 
Franklin (a pretty, cultured town, twenty 
miles from Brashear,) and various Northern 
and Southern ports. The fertile lands 
readily yield a hogshead of sugar to the 
acre, and sugar-making may-begin early in 
November. Flooded rice lands produce 
ten barrels to the acre; unflooded, six. 
There are orange orchards in this parish 
producing three millions of oranges annu- 
ally. Such facts are eloquent. St. Mary’s 
is the paradise of Louisianian fruit culture. 

Land in certain of the parishes can be 


readily purchased at from $3 to $15 per | 


acre, not very remote from towns and trade 
centers; the more distant lands are only 
worth $1 or $1 50 per acre. The general 
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| health of Southwestern Louisiana is good; 
there is no more absolute error than the 
| common supposition in the North that the 
lowland countries are fatal to health 
There is not a heartier or healthier popula- 
tion in the Union than that of Southwest- 
| ern Louisiana; nor one more frank, unsus- 
picious and generous. ‘There is, of course, 
both ostracism and _ hostility for such as 
take sides for the Kellogg government at 
the present time; but for him who does not 
take active part, no matter what his opin- 
ions may be, there is never even a harsh 
word. In remote sections of Louisiana, 
the name of “Yankee ”’ is still considered 
odious, but it is mainly by those who have 
never been outside the limits of their own 
State, and who are as ignorant of Northern 
geography as is the average Northerner of 
the physical characteristics of Louisiana. 
Capital can make the “ Pelican State” 
more powerful than Holland, and can build 
cities in it more beautiful than Old Venice 
Next to the river traffic itself, the New 
Orleans markets are more picturesque than 
anything else in the city. ‘They lie near 
the levee, and, as markets, are indeed per- 
fectly clean, commodious, and always well 
stocked. But they have another and an es- 
pecial charm to the traveler from the North, 
or to him who has never seen their great 
counterparts in Europe. The French mar- 
ket before sunrise on Sunday morning is 
the apotheosis of vivacious traffic. In gazing 
upon the scene, one can readily imagine 
himself in some city beyond the seas. ‘There 
are the quaint stone houses, balconied, and 
fanciful in roof and window; and the hosts 
of plump and pretty young negresses, chat- 
ting in their droll patois with monsieur 
the fish-dealer, before his wooden bench, 
creased and seamed by a thousand scrap- 
ings, or with the rotund and ever-laughing 
madame, who sells the little piles of pota- 
toes, artistically arranged on a shelf like 
cannon balls at an arsenal, or chaffering 
with the fruit-merchant, as they pass under 
long hanging rows of odorous bananas and 
pineapples, and beside heaps of oranges, 
whose color contrasts prettily with the 
swart or tawny faces of the eager purchas- 
| ers. During the morning hours of each 
| day, the markets are veritable bee-hives in 
iridustry ; ladies and servants flutter in and 
out of the long passages in unending 
throngs; but in the afternoon the stalls 
| are nearly all deserted. One sees delici- 
| ous types in these markets; he may wander 
for months in New Orleans without meet- 
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ing them elsewhere. There is the rich 
savage face in which the struggle of Congo 
with French or Spanish blood 1s still going 
on; there is the old French marketwoman, 
with her irrepressible form and her rosy 
cheeks, and the bandanna wound about her 


head, just as one may find her to this day | 
about the Halles Centrales in Paris; there is | 


the negress of the time of D’Artaguette, re- 
newed in some of her grandchildren ; there 
is the plaintive-looking Sicilian, who has 
been bullied all the morning by rough 
negroes and rougher white men as she sold 
oranges; and there is her dark, ferocious- 
looking husband, who handles his cigar- 
ette as if he were strangling an enemy. 
In a long passage, between two of the 
great market buildings, where hundreds 
of people pass and repass hourly, sits a 
silent group of Louisianian 
women and girls, with a sack of gumbo 


Indians,— | 


spread out before them, and with eyes | 


downcast, as if expecting harsh words rather 


than purchasers. Entering the clothes 


market, one finds lively Gallic versions of | 


the Hebrew female tending miraculous 
little shops, where everything is labeled at 
such extraordinarily low rates that the per- 
son who manufactured them must have 
given them away; quavering old men, 
clad in rusty black, who sell shoe-strings and 
cheap cravats, but who have hardly vitality 
enough to keep the flies off from them- 
selves, not to speak of waiting on custom- 
ers; and sharp French landsharks, who 
have as eagle an eye for the earnings of the 
fresh-water sailor as ever had a Gotham 
shanghai merchant for those of a salt- 
water tar; mouldy old dames, who look 
daggers at you if you venture to insist that 
iny article in their shops is not of finest 
fabric and quality; and hoarse-voiced de- 
bauched Creole men, who almost cling to 
you in the energy of their pleading that 


ou make some’ purchases of them. Some- | 


times, too, a beautiful black-robed girl 
leans over a counter, and, as she adjusts 
her knitting-work, displays her tiny, fault- 
less hands, and superbly-moulded arms. 
And from each and every one of the 
markets the noise rises in such thousand 
currents, of patois, of French, of English, 
of good-natured and guttural negro accent, 
that one cannot help wondering how it is 
that buyer and seller ever come to any un- 
derstanding at all. Then there are the 
flowers! Such marvelous bargains as one 
can have in bouquets! Most delicate jessa- 
mines—modest knots of white roses, glori- 


| 
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ous orange blossoms—camelias, burning- 
red roses and other red and _ scarlet 
blooms ; tender pansies, exquisite verbenas, 
the luscious and perfect virgin’s bower 
and the magnolia in its season, all these 
are to be had in the markets for a sum so 


small that one can hardly believe his 
senses. Sometimes there are great stores 


of fruit boxes broken open, when a Havana’ 


or a Sicilian vessel is discharging her 
cargo; and then it is a treat to see the 


swarms of African children hoverfing about 
the golden fruit, from which even the sight 
of stout cudgels will not frighten them. 
Coming out from the markets into the 
French quarter’s venerable streets, and 
watching the serving-maids carrying home 
the trim baskets filled with the mutton cut- 
lets or the steaks, the cauliflowers, the 
potatoes, the savory loaves of bread, and 
the bunches of salad crowning all,—one 
rubs his eyes, and feels almost certain that 
he is not in America. But to convince 
himself of his error, he has only to enter 
some of the restaurants on the American 


| side of Canal Street, where the piles of 


| 





oyster shells, and the odor of Washington 
pie, will quickly awaken him from his de- 
lusion. 

Louisiana has some feW valuable miner- 
als, and the deposits of rocksalt in Vermil- 
ion Parish and of crystalline sulphur on 
the Calcasieu River, have encouraged a 
search for others, but the alluvial nature of 
a great section of the State prevents any 
extended mineral deposits. Iron is scat- 
tered at various depths over the surface of 
the State south of Red River, from Ouach- 
ita to the Badeau River, and in some of 
the parishes it is so abundant as to ob- 
struct the plows or the hoes of the farm- 
ers. Valuable organized deposits of peat are 
found in many places near the coast, and the 
investment of a little capital might soon 
develop a great industry in the preparation 
of this important fuel. Coal abounds in 


| certain regions through which railway lines 


are already projected, and the petroleum 
wells in Bossier, Bienville, and Natchitoches 
Parishes, as well as in a broad belt extend- 
ing nearly to the gulf in Calcasieu Parish, 
promise a remarkable development. The 
salt region runs through five islands, ranged 
along the coast about twenty miles west of 
the mouth of the Atchafalaya, and one of 
which is one hundred and forty feet above 
the seatide level. 

The bugbear of yellow fever has been a 
drawback to the prosperity of New Orleans 
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for many years, and indeed the stories told 
of its wonderful murderous powers during 
some of its visitations are startling; but 
there is hope that an efficient quaran- 
tine, and the complete and _ thorough 
draining of the city will prevent any general 
panics in the future. ‘The inhabitants who 
remain throughout the summer in the city 
in ordinary seasons are as healthy a race 
as can be found in the United States; and 
although a lifetime in the soft climate of 
Louisiana may render an organism some- 
what more languid and effeminate thar 


tnose of the North, there are none of the 
wretched chronic complaints, terminating 
in a lingering and painful death, which 
come from the racking conflict of extremes 
found in the New England climate. 

Vast numbers of Louisianians disbelieve 
in the efficacy of quarantine against the 
yellow fever. 

They say that during seventy years, since 
1796 to 1870, they had quarantine nine- 
teen times, and in each of these nineteen 
years the dread fever came, and at least 
showed its ugly face. The war quaran- 
tine, they assert, failed every year of the 
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four that it was in operation. The Charity 
Hospital has received cases of yellow 
fever annually for the last fifty years. Only 
in two cases, however, where the proper 
quarantine precautions had been taken, 
had the disease assumed the proportions of 
a general plague. The general impression is 
that the fever will certainly carry off all unac- 
climated persons; but physicians in the hos- 
pitals assert continually that there has been 
no evidence of the transmission of the fever 
in hospital wardsto unacclimated people ; 
ind their testimony should be considered 











—SUNDAY MORNING. 


valuable, since they have watched cases 
for weeks after exposure. A proper regard 
for drainage and cleanliness of streets had 
never been known in New Orleans in mid- 
summer before the war, and it is the opinion 
of many good authorities that a careful in- 
vestigation of all vessels arriving from 
foreign ports, and a sanitary police of the 
most rigorous character in town, will soon 
make the fever a rare and not a very danger- 
ous visitor. 

The Charity Hospital is one of the noblest 
buildings in'the city, and the people of New 
Orleans have good reason to be proud of 
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it. Dating from the earliest foundation of | 
the City, it has never closed its hospitable | 
doors save when accident has compelled | 
it temporarily to do so. From the time 
when the Ursuline nuns took charge of it 
under Bienville until now it has been one 
of the most beneficent charities in the 
country. 

No question of race, nationality, relig- 
ion, sex or character hinders a single 
applicant for repose and healing within 
the walls from admission; and the best 
medical talent of the city is placed at the 
disposition of the poorest and meanest of 
its citizens. ‘The Asylum of St. Elizabeth, 
and the male and female orphan asylums, 
are noteworthy charities, and the Maison 
de Santé was long celebrated. 

When you are tired of in-door life and 
the attractions of commerce and society, 
when not even the charms of the Boston, 
or the Pickwick, or the Chalmette—noted 
clubs all—can longer content you; when the 
perilous crusade along St. Charles Street, 
where the impudent gamblers and “ ropers- 
in” stand eager to attract the unwary, and, 
unmindful alike of the scorn of honest 
citizens and intelligent strangers, blink be- 
fore the doors of their dens, like foul spiders 
basking in the sun,—you can always turn 
with fresh inspiration and delight to the | 
beautiful promenades which either the 
French or American quariers—once you are 
a little remote from their business centers— | 





ean furnish you. 

If your wanderings take you to the 
American Quarter, and there saunters 
leisurely by you a tall, slender, handsome 
man, elegant in dress, with his brilliant 
eyes flashing from under a dark slouch hat, 
and his long moustaches curling gracefully 
about a pair of resolved lips, with his 
daintily-gloved hands toying at a Havana 
cigar, and the eyes of all passers-by turned 
towards him, you will have seen Warmoth, 
the man who puzzles even the sagest in 
Louisiana; whose career does not seem so | 
dreadful to the Conservatives now that he 
appears to be upon their side; who was the 
prince of carpet-baggers until he found that, | 
like Actzon, he was being hunted by his | 
own hounds; who is, indeed, from time'to | 
time, hunted by old enemies who wish to | 
take his life; but who evidently believes in 
fate, and thinks that that fate will carry | 
him farther than the governorship of Louisi- | 
ana. 

A thin, nervous, blond man, with fine | 
clear-cut features, and glowing language | 


when engaged in any subject interesting 
him, surrounded by a dozen gentlemen 
of the before-the-war régime, might be 
pointed out to you as “Governor Mc- 
Enery, sir; the rightful Governor of 
this State, sir;” and another tltin, per- 
plexed looking gentleman, with dark hair 
and beard framing a sharp, shrewd face, 
and with a terrible atmosphere of over- 
work about him as he rode by in his car- 
riage, would be shown to you as “Governor 
Kellogg.” 

Following him into his cabinet in the 
extempore State-house, you would find 
him surrounded by a host of eager mor- 
tals, each bringing a hundred griev- 
ances, and would see the ante-chamber 
thronged with dozens of negroes and white 
hangers-on at the skirts of Legislation 
Now and then you would think him lost in 
the whirlpool of dark or tawny heads and 
faces, fancying him sooner in a mob’s midst 
than safe in a gubernatorial chair, but he 
would “come up smiling” each time, and you 
would hear him calling out fresh instruc- 
tions as each batch of suppliants departed 

You would never weary of a promenade 
in that pleasant section of the great river 
city where the old ramparts of Bienville's 
fortress ran, and which “was finally named 
Esplanade street. You could wander up 
that delightful avenue, the perfume from 
the rich blooms in the gardens drifting by 
you, until you reached the race-park, and 
there you might enter and look out over 
the town from the hospitable parlors of the 
Jockey Club, or stroll in their pretty gar- 
dens. Or you could go farther, to the City 
Park, where the superb oaks throw charm- 
ing shadows against the sun, or returning, 
you could pass a little bridge over the 
black water of a verdure-bordered canal, 
and hear the brown fishermen singing in 
the sun; watch the mules toiling along the 
tow-path, their scraggy hides glistening as 
they toil; catch a glimpse of a delicious 
little cottage, embowered in trees and blos- 


| soms, behind a forbidding hedge; see a 
| spectacled German cultivating cabbages 


and rose-trees together on the very borders 
of the canal; note the tapering masts and 
spars which from a distance look as if they 
grew out of the housetops instead of from 


| shipping on the narrow water-way; and 


see the Creole lovers, in gorgeous toilets, 
vaguely sauntering hand in hand, moved 
to most extravagant professions of French 
delight by the smallest circumstance, such 
as the evolutions of the ducklings in the 
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water, or the strong breeze which blew 
Clementine’s hat ribbons in her face. 

You could walk home by moonlight; the 
air would throb with kindly warmth; the 
insect humming would resound through 
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ALONE of all created beings, unfettered 


by necessities of soil and climate, Man | 


successfully maintains his existence in 
every quarter of the globe. Under the 
burning sun of the tropics and in the ice- 
clad regions round the poles—where the 
last grasses mark, on the edge of the per- 
petual snow, the limits of expiring vegeta- 
tion, as in countries where all nature teems 
with an exuberant vitality, man subsists 
and multiplies. ‘The influence of climate 
upon man seems, indeed, to be very small 
and insignificant; and it is questionable if 
we can ascribe to this cause even the com- 
paratively trivial distinctions which sepa- 
rate the different races of mankind. The 


unity of the human race, if not capable of | 


direct and absolute proof, nevertheless has 
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the land; the odors of the blossoms would 
be more fragrant than by day; the dreamy 
enchantment of the Louisianian land 
would be about you and possess you ere 
you slept. 


E MAN. 

| an enormous balance of evidence in its 
favor. Comparative anatomy shows that 
the utmost physical differences amongs: 
men are only such as relate to the posses- 
sion of a more or less oval head, a nose 
more or less flattened, jaws more or less 
projecting, and a greater or smaller quan- 
tity of coloring-matter in the skin. This 
last mentioned difference is so conspicuous, 
even to common observation, that the vari- 
ous tribes of men have been often on this 
account grouped under four great divisions 
—the White, Yellow, Red, and Black 
Races. Though these divisions cannot be 
considered as being of scientific value, 
nevertheless the color of the skin is often 
associated with other peculiarities of great- 
er weight and importance. The white 


| 
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races may, without conceit, regard them- 
selves as being the highest type of humanity 
as we see it to-day. Their pre-eminence 


is attested no less by their straight and | 


regular features, and their superior mus- 
cular strength and endurance, than by 


their higher intelligence and refinement; | 


and though beauty of form and lineaments, 
even according to our standard, is not 
wanting amongst other races, still it attains 
its highest development as the expression 
of the “supreme Caucasian mind.” 


The characteristics of the Yellow Races | 


find their most marked expression in the 
Chinese, stationary for the last thirty cent- 
turies alike in their civilization and their 
physical organization. With a yellow or 
tawny skin we find associated a broad 
head and angular face, oblique, almond- 
shaped eyes, straight hair, and a scanty 
beard. To these merely external charac- 
ters, mental peculiarities, little less marked 
in their nature, ally themselves; and the 
typical “ Mongolians” can hardly be con- 
founded with any other people upon the 
earth. Distinct as they are, however, there 
is good reason for believing that the so-call- 
ed red races are a mere offshoot and modifi- 
cation of them, not distinct as to origin, 
and only altered by long separation from 
the parent-stock and by constant battling 
with dissimilar conditions of life and ex- 
ternal surroundings. The North American 
Indian is a Mongolian with a brownish-red 
or copper-colored skin, and his high 
cheek-bonés, low and narrow forehead, 
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and prominent features, can only be 
looked upon as characters of secondary 
importance. 

The so-called black races are not all 
black; for, if any scientific classification of 
the human race is to be adopted, we must 
place side by side with the negro certain 
other tribes whose color is much lighter, 
whilst the “black fellows” of Australia 
must find a position elsewhere. However, 
the negro may be taken as typical of the 
black races or “ Ethiopians,” all of which 
are distinguished by their long and nar- 
row skulls, crisp and curly hair, projecting 
jaws, and thick lips. 

As to the origin of these different races 
of man, science can as yet give us no in- 
formation. We do not know the springs 
and causes of the striking differences 
which distinguish the peoples of different 
parts of the earth, and we are absolutely 
ignorant as to the time when these differ- 
ences were produced. Man, however, as 
a “social animal,” is distinguished as 
much by his relations with his fellow man 
as by his merely physical peculiarities ; 
and many writers have endeavored with 
more or less success to unravel the com. 
plexities of human life and to investigate 
the laws which bind human beings into 
societies. There is little agreement upon 
this subject, but four phases of social life 
may be more or less clearly distinguished 
as existing at the present day. First we 
| have the truly savage life, in which man 
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supports himself by the chase alone, and | 
each family is an isolated and independ- | 


ent whole. Secondly, we have the no- 
madic life, in which each man lives upon 
his flocks, himself and his herds alike 
wandering and migratory. Thirdly, we 
have the genuine agricultural life, in which 
man supports himself on the fruits of the 
earth, tilling the soil, and necessarily com- 
pelled to remain in one place and to pro- 
vide himself with a permanent habitation. 
Lastly, we have the life of a people or 
nation, in the modern sense of the term, 


in which the conditions of existence attain | 
their highest complexity, and each indi- | 


vidual is more or less dependent for the 
satisfaction of his wants upon his fellows. 

The hunter-stage of civilization is un- 
doubtedly a very ancient one, and it is 
one which still exists in many races at the 
present day Apart from the necessities 
of existence, the instinct of sport is one 
which is very deeply implanted in man: 
and there are many now alive who would 


probably travel thousands of miles for the | 


pleasure of hunting a Mastodon or a 
Megatherium. Man in all stages of his 


career has been at heart a hunter, and the | 


conditions of life in various parts of the 
world are still sufficiently elastic to allow 
of existence being maintained by the chase 
alone. 


tain to any high degree of civilization, and 
this phase of civilization is not compatible 
with anything but a thin and sparse popu- 
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Hunter-tribes, however, never at- | 


| £arcass. 





| at first sight appear. 
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lation and extensive tracts of unsettled 
land. It were well, also, if man had al- 
ways been content with hunting the brute 
creation; but there are too many instances, 
even at the present day, in which man is 
both the hunter and the hunted. The 
Feejeeans, for example, look upon their fel- 
low men so entirely in the light of animals 
to be hunted that a human being is simply 
known by the name of “ long pig,” to dis- 
tinguish him readily and completely from 
“short pig,” that is to say from genuine 
pig. Both alike are killed and eaten, and 
the Feejeean mind recognizes no percepti- 
ble difference save in the length of the 
In this connection, however, we 
may to some extent exonerate these singu- 
lar islanders from the odium of another 
heavy charge which has been brought 
against them, namély, that they put their 
aged to death. The charge is unfortunate- 
ly true, but the motives which lead to this 
execrable practice are not so bad as might 
Thus, according to 
Sir John Lubbock, the killing of the aged 
is not only caused by their notions of re- 
ligion, but is usually accepted with posi- 
tive joy by the sufferers themselves. The 
Feejeeans believe that “as they die, such 
will be their condition in another world.” 
Hence they greatly desire to escape ex- 
treme infirmity ; for the way to their future 
home is, in their belief, long and toilsome, 
and none but the strong could possibly sur- 
mount its dangers. As soon, therefore, as 
a man feels the approach of old age, he 
generally notifies his children that it is 
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time for him to die, or, if he neglects to do 
so, a family consultation is held, and the 
children take the matter into their own 
hands. It really would appear, however, 
that in so doing the children are actuated 
by a regard for what they imagine to be the 
best interests of their parents; so that we 
must not place this practice side by side 
with the much more atrocious habit 
cannibalism. 

After the hunting instinct no impulse, 
perhaps, more strongly urges savage man 
than that of migration. Always migratory, 
even in his highest phases of civilization, 
man has never so plainly exhibited his 
restless habits as in his nomadic or pas- 
toral condition. His condition of life pre- 
supposes two things. In the first place, 
a pastoral life is not possible 
to any race of men unac- 
quainted with the art of do- 
mesticating animals ; and the 
hunter spirit is not favorable 
to the acquirement of this art. 
In the second place, a pastoral 
life cannot be carried out by 
a whole people, except in thin- 
ly populated regions where 
there is ample space of level 
and grassy land, and plenty of 
room for migration whenever 
fodder or water may become 
scarce. Most people, we should 


presume, are familiar with 
Charles Kingsley’s Alton 
Locke; but we may be ex- 


of its beauty, a passage re- 
lating to the migration of a 
primitive tribe of men. In the 
delirium of fever the tailor- 
poet imagines himself to be a 
child upon a woman’s bosom, 
lulled to sleep by the noise 
of wheels crushing slowly 
through meadows of tall 
marigolds and asters, orchises 
and fragrant lilies. Day after 
day and week after week, he 
slept and woke, and slept 
again, “in the lazy bullock 
wagon, among herds of gray 
cattle, guarded by huge lop- 
eared mastiffs; among shaggy 
white horses, heavy-horned 
sheep, and silky goats; among 
tall, bare-limbed men, with 
stone, axes on their shoulders 
and horn bows at their backs. 


cused for quoting, on account 


of 





i 


| streamed 
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Westward, through the boundless steppes, 
whither or why we knew not; but that 
the All-Father had sent us forth. And 
behind us the rosy snow-peaks died into 
ghastly gray, lower and lower, as every 
evening came; and before us the plains 
spread infinite, with gleaming salt-lakes, 


| and ever fresh tribes of gaudy flowers. 


Behind us dark lines of living beings 
down the mountain slopes; 


around us dark lines crawled along the 


| plains—all westward, westward ever.—The 


| tribes of the Holy Mountain poured out 





like water to replenish the earth and sub- 
due it—lava-streams from the crater of 
that great soul-volcano—Titan babies, 
dumb angels of God, bearing with them in 
their unconscious pregnancy the law, the 
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freedom, the science, the poetry, the 
Christianity of Europe and the world. 
Westward ever—who could stand against 


us? We met the wild asses on the steppe, 
and tamed them, and made them our 
slaves. We slew the bison herds, and 
swam broad rivers on their skins. The 
Python snake lay across our path; the 
wolves and wild dogs snarled at us out of 
their coverts ; we slew them and went on. 
The forest rose in black tangled barriers ; 
we hewed our way through them and went 
on. Strange giant tribes met us, and eagle- 
visaged hordes, fierce and foolish; we 
smote them hip and thigh, and went on, 
westward ever.” 

Starting from the great mountain-chains 
which form the nucleus of Asia, the primi- 
tive races of mankind slowly spread them- 
selves, in ever-widening circles of migra- 
tion, eastward, westward, and southward. 
Few races are without their traditions of 
early migrations, and in many cases-there 
can be little question but that these.tradi- 
tions are founded upon fact. The Semitic 
races, more perhaps than any other, seem 
to have retained their original restlessness, 
and the modern Bedouins are the type of 
a nomadic people. Mounted on their un- 
tiring horses, their scanty household goods 
borne by the patient camels, they traverse 
vast stretches of arid desert; and they ap- 
pear to be without the faculty of ever re- 





maining for any length of time in a single 
locality. The modern Chinese are singu- 
larly stationary, disinclined to accept any 
innovation, and extraordinarily reluctant 
to change their place of abode; but their 
near relatives, the Tartars, are as unstable 
and restless as quicksilver; and the 
Chinese themselves preserve traditions of 
a time when they too had not acquired the 
respectable conservatism and unwillingness 
to change, by which they are at present 
characterized. Another race, which also 
had as its primitive starting-place the 
great plateau of Central Asia, is that of the 
Finns. Reduced at the present day to 
mere isolated remnants’ of their former 
power, the Finnish races must at one 
period of the world’s history have enjoyed 
a much greater extension than they can 
boast of now. In times long preceding 
the arrival of the German and Slavic races 
in the North of Europe, the Finns and 
Laplanders had occupied a great portion 
of what is now Russia. When the Teut- 
onic races invaded Northern Europe, they 
found the ground already occupied by 
barbarous and migratory hordes of Finns 
and Ugrians; and. it is the extirpation of 
these by a race of happier destinies that 
is celebrated in. the early poems of the 
Scalds. . At this period, the Finns dwelt 
in wild mountainous regions, or in the 
pathless forests which then covered so 
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much of Europe; and their mode of life 
must have been sufficiently precarious and 
wretched. Such accounts as we possess of 
them, it must be remembered, are those of 
their enemies and conquerors, and are, 
therefore, probably more unfavorable than 
the actual facts would warrant. They are 
described as being clothed with the skins 
of wild beasts, and as uttering sounds more 


like the cries of animals than the speech of | 


human beings. ‘They dwelt in caves and 
clefts of the rocks, whence they issued 
nightly in marauding bands to perpetrate 
deeds of blood. 

Many migratory races have left traces 
of their religious beliefs, social habits, or 
superstitions in the regions which they 
traversed or permanently occupied; and 
many of these traces are of such a similar 
character in the most remote portions of 
the earth as to prove an original commu- 
nity of origin for these races. Forests and 


woods seem to have always been regarded 
by ancient races with a species of sacred 
reverence and fear; and in passing through 
their shady recesses many ancient tribes 
seem to have propitiated evil spirits and 
malignant influences by nightly expiations, 
in which fire played a principal part. 


These traditions and mystic rites have left 
no permanent evidence of their existence, 
but all over the world we find traces of 
primeval habits and beliefs in the so-called 
“megalithic” monuments. Everywhere 
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we meet with stone circles, dolmens, and 
standing stones, many of which are of 
astonishing dimensions, whilst all excite 
our admiration and interest by the anti- 
quity of their origin, and the mystery of 
their uses. Looking into “ the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time,” we find no evi- 
dence by which we can certainly identify 
the makers of these singular structures, 
and antiquaries have vainly puzzled them- 
selves in attempts to elucidate the objects 
for which they are constructed. The 
most probable view is that they are burial 
places for the dead; but they may possi- 


| bly, in some cases at any rate, be memo- 


rial monuments of great occurrences, or 
they may have been connected with the 
rites of a lost religion. Whatever their 
nature may be, the similarity which they 
exhibit in different regions of the world is 
a most striking fact. In Europe, Syria, 
Arabia, and India, we meet commonly 
with circles 6f rough upright stones, often 
of great size, and commonly known as 
Druidical circles. In some cases, as in 
the circle of Northung, in India, the stone 
circle is combined with “dolmens,” that 
is, with structures composed of two or 
three upright stones supporting a massive 
horizontal slab in the manner of a table. 
In the same way standing stones or “ men- 
hirs” are found nearly all over the world, 
and they are probably to be regarded as 
being the tombstones of eminent warriors, 
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hunters, or chiefs among the pre-historic 
races. 

The subject of the superstitions and re- 
ligious observances of the ancient peoples 
ot the earth is far too wide and obscure to 
be entered upon here. We may, however, 
draw attention to two points of interest, 
namely, the prevalence of an exaggerated 
form of hero-worship among various an- 
cient races and some modern savages, and 
the connection which has subsisted be- 
tween some forms of religious belief (if 
such a name can fairly be applied to the 
degrading superstitions in question), and 
amore or less chronic state of war. As 
regards the first point, it is curious to note 


ples, and paying to them divine honors. 
Coming to modern times, the worship of 
humanity is quite common among the 
Polynesians. ‘lhe worship of a great chief 
seems to them quite as natural as the wor- 
ship of an idol. Such deified individuals 
are known among them as “ Atouas,” and 
they pay the same honors to them as 
to their gods. Sometimes the “ Atouas” 
are regarded as immortal, or at any rate 
as incapable of dying a natural death, and 
the same belief is held as regards the Great 
Lama of Thibet. The Polynesians also, and 
perhaps naturally, regarded Captain Cook 


as a supernatural being; and though such 


| a notion may not seem compatible with 
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the tendency of the human mind in certain 
phases of civilization to elevate distin- 
guished individuals into demi-gods or di- 
vine beings. In some cases, it is not even 
necessary for an individual to have been 
especially eminent in any way, and it is 
sufficient that he should have died some 
time ago. Some religions consist in fact 
to a greater or less extent in the wor- 
ship of ancestors. Idols, indeed, usually 
have the human form,. and idolatry is 
nearly related to the worship of our fore- 
fathers. The Greeks and Romans, the 
Chaldeans, and the ancient Egyptians, all 
deified their distinguished dead, in many 
cases placing statues of them in their tem- 





their subsequently killing him, they ulti- 
mately assigned him 4 place amongst their 
deities. 

A chronic state of warfare seems to be 
the normal and natural condition of things 
among savage races. Every man’s hand 
is against his neighbor, and security of life 
and property is a thing unknown. Hence 
savage life is filled with suspicion and ha- 
tred, and is attended with constant vicissi- 
tudes. A great king becomes a shepherd, 
or the chances of war raise a simple hunter 
toathrone. The following account by a 
Caffre, as related to a missionary, portrays 
but too faithfully the uncertainty of savage 
existence,-and carries with it the guarantee 
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of its truth in its touching sim- 
plicity and directness. Sitting 
on the ruins of his native vil- 
lage, guarding the flocks which, 
perhaps, had once been his own, 
he thus recapitulated his woes :— 

“ My eyes have seen this deso- 


lation. . . Here lived the 
chief of many men. He gov- 
erned them as a king. His 


flocks, numerous as the clouds 
which rest upon the mountains, 
spread themselves afar over hill 
and plain. One day they told 
him of enemies who were ad- 
vancing, and of approaching 
danger. He counted his war- 
riors, and smiled. ‘These rested 
upon their spears, and scoffed at 
the cowardice of the tribes who 
had taken flight before they 
were invaded. ‘We will cut them in 
pieces,’ they said, ‘and hang their buck- 
lers on the posts of our huts. Our race is 
a race of warriors. When did our fathers 
ever submit? or who has seen them give 
back in battle?’ So they sang and danced 
the dance of war. But all at once, in the 
night, their shouts died away . . . black 
masses rolled along the hills; the enemy 
approachéd. From the bosom of the plain 
rose clouds—the smoke of burning vil- 
lages. Then it was like a tempest in the 
heart of the great chief. His warriors 
seized their spears and dashed forward as 
in hugting the antelope. The shock of the 
combatants was like thunder, and their 
spears were like a forest agitated by a 
storm. In approaching us the invaders set 
up a cry of death. Alas! It was a cry 
of victory, and was answered 
with frightful groans. In a few 
moments hundreds lay upon 
the plain; the survivors fled 
toward the town, where the 
conquerors followed them with 
the roars of lions. They plun- 
dered and burnt the houses, 
massacred the women and old 
men, and threw the children 
in the flames. The sun went 
down upon this scene of de- 
struction ; but they, weary of 
slaughter, satiated with the 
palpitating flesh of sheep and 
oxen,drunk with blood, danced 
and sang until the break of day. 
Then boys and young girls 
destined for slavery, loaded 
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THE STORY OF THE CAFFRE SHEPHERD. 


like beasts with the property of their mur- 
dered parents, were driven off with blows. 
Before leaving, the conquerors sought 
amongst the corpses for all that might pos- 
sibly survive ; the wounded exhausted by 
loss of blood, the aged exhausted by length 
of days, infants wailing on the bosoms of 
their mothers lying stiff in death—all were 
heaped up in an inclosure without an out- 
let; and the last groans of a people were 
smothered in fire and smoke. Then the 
lions came out of their dens, attracted by 
the scent of so great a feast; the hyenas 
and jackals left their posts of observation 
in broad daylight; and the vultures assem- 
bled from all the quarters of heaven to 
claim their share in this immense banquet 
of human flesh Look at this dust 
which fills the hollow of my hand, and 
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which my breath scatters far away; it is 
that of my parents and brothers; it is all 
that remains of the great chief.” 


Never did war, among either savage or 
civilized peoples, assume so sinister an as- 
pect, as when it was carried on under the 
guise of religion, to furnish those human 
banquets which some peoples have thought 


it necessary to lay before their gods. 
That “the gods were hungry,” was the 
cause of wars among many ancient races, 
but notably so among the Mexicans. 
The object of wars among the Aztecs 
was far less territorial or personal aggran- 
dizement’ than the procuring of human 
victims to place before their deities. More 
than two thousand of such victims, upon a 
moderate estimate, were annually sacri- 
ficed in the Mexican temples, and in some 
years more than a hundred thousand hu- 
man beings are believed to have perished 
in this manner. ‘They also had a yearly 
sacrifice to one of their idols, in which the 
victim was a beautiful youth, who was wor- 
shiped as a god for a whole year before 
he was killed. The following Sanskrit le- 
gend shows traces of a similar custom 
among the ancient inhabitants of In- 
dia :— 

At the time when the austere Visvami- 
tra, prophet of Indra, retired to the shady 
solitude of the forests of Pouchkara, and 
delivered over his soul to. meditation and 





his body to the most severe penances, the 
king, Harischandra, obtained the favor of 
the gods, and was blessed with a son, who 
received the name of Rohita. When this 
only son was of age to put on the garb of 
war, Varouna (the Uranus of the Pelasgians) 
demanded from Harischandra that he 
should be offered up to him as a solemn 
sacrifice. The king, after long hesitation, 
addressed Rohita and said to him:.“ My 
son, Varouna gave you to me, and now he 
demands that I should sacrifice you to 
him; submit yourself to his will.” But 
the youth refused, and, seizing his bow 
and arrows, escaped to the forest, where 
he lived in safety. And Varouna stretched 
forth his hand upon Harischandra, and 
overwhelmed him with sickness and in- 
firmities. Rohita, upon learning this, would 
have left his refuge and have returned to his 
father’s house, there to undergo his fate, 
but at every attempt the god Indra, under 
one form or another, barred his way and 
drove him back into the forest. At last 
he one day met a holy man, Ajigarta, son 
of Souyavasa, the father of three sons. 
The prince said to him: “I will give you 
a hundred head of cattle for one of your 
sons, whose life shall stand for mine.” The 
father embraced his eldest son, and said : 
“Tt must not be thisone.” “ Nor this one,” 
said the mother, embracing the youngest. 
But the father and mother consented to 
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give up Cunacepha, their second son. 
Rohita gave the promised cattle, left the 
forest with his captive, and brought him 
before the Rajah, saying: “Here, my 
father, is my ransom; he will die for me.” 
The Rajah consulted the oracle of Varouna, 
and the oracle consented willingly to the 
change.. Cunacepha was consequently 
ordered to be sacrificed that very day. 
When the victim had been brought forth, 
no one could be found to bind him to the 
sacrificial post. Then said Ajigarta, the 
father of Cunacepha: “I will do this 
duty for another hundred head of cattle.” 
This offer was accepted, and the father 
bound his son; but when he had been thus 
secured to the post of sacrifice, no one 
could be found to kill him. Then‘ said 
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If the student of the living races of 
savages is constantly confronted with facts 
of the deepest interest as bearing upon the 
essential characters of humanity and the 
development of the human race, still more 
is this the case with the student of that 
new and imperfectly explored domain of 
science, the region of Pre-historic Arche- 
ology. As the geologist from a single frag- 
ment of a bone or tooth reconstructs some 
huge and misshapen antediluvian mon- 
ster, so the archeologist from an insig- 
nificant looking piece of flint is enabled to 
reconstruct for us the habits, customs, and 
modes of life of ages long gone by. In its 
dim and shadowy outlines, the portrait of 
pre-historic man, as we have it to day, is 
perhaps more fascinating and more romantic 


Ajigarta, the father of Cunacepha: “For | than if it were limned with a firmer pencil 


another hundred head of cattle 
[ will kill him.” Upon receiv- 
ing these also, he began to 
sharpen his dagger. Then 
thought Cunacepha that he 
would, as a last resort, invoke 
the aid of the gods, and he 
called upon Indra, as the most 
powerful and most compas- 


sionate of the immortals; and 


at each verse of his invoca- 
tion his bonds became looser, 
till at last, when he had 
finished his prayer, his limbs 
were free from the fetters, 
and the fatal post lay upon the 
ground. 

With regard to the above 
story, it may be remarked that 
while the sacrifices of the 
Mexicans were only too sadly 
real, there are grounds for be- 
lieving that the Sanskrit legend 
is allegorical. It bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the bibli- 
cal account of Abraham being 
called upon to sacrifice his son 
Isaac; and it is probably a 
corruption of this, modified by 
long transmission from genera- 
tion to generation, ali knowl- 
edge of its hidden meaning 
having ultimately been lost. 
Indeed, the mythologies and 
legends of many of the older 
races bear unmistakable traces 
of the common origin of the 
latter at some far distant epoch, 
from some unknown primeval 
stock. 
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and with colors more decided. At any 
rate we know enough for the imagination 
to fill in as it will the blank places of the 


picture without much probability of error. | 


In some gravel-pit at St. Acheul or Abbe- 
ville the pick of the quarryman exhumes a 


tongue-shaped piece of flint, on superficial | 


observation very similar to the pebbles by 
which it is surrounded. Look closely at 
it, however, and you will be at once con- 
vinced that it has been chipped by the 


hand of man from out of amass of the | 


same material. Rough and rude as it. is, 
and nothing could well be more rough 
and unsophisticated, it is, nevertheless, the 
product of infinite labor and craft. Of the 


beasts that perish not one could fashion 
such an implement, and it is as much a 
symbol of the human intellect and of human 
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superiority as the locomotive or rifled 
cannon of to-day. Nothing less complex 
than the human hand, guided in its work 
by the rational human soul, could manu- 
facture one of the worked flints of the drift; 
and it is easy to convince one’s self that even 
with modern appliances, it requires con- 
siderable patience, skill, and practice to 
imitate successfully the rude workmanship 
of pre-historic man. Nothing, again, illus- 
trates more strongly man’s innate superi- 
ority, arising from his spiritual endow- 
ments, than the fact that, armed but with 
these wretched tools, he could victoriously 
cope with the hostile forces everywhere 
arrayed against him. Rude and degrad- 
ed, as compared with. the cultivated races 
of the present, the flint-worker of the Val- 
ley of the Somme was nevertheless a man 
in all the essential character- 
istics implied by this name. 
Human resolution lit up his 
| eyes, human reason controlled 
| his acts, human love alleviated 
his pains and soothed his sor- 
rows, and we have no reason to 
deny him, at any rate, so much 
of religious feeling as is im- 
plied in the custom of bury- 
ing or burning his dead. In 
the pathless forests which sur- 
rounded him on every side 
roamed the mammoth, the 
woolly rhinoceros, the gigantic 
aurochs, the lion, and the 
hyena. If he could not meet 
them in open combat, he was 
nevettheless able to hold his 
own successfully against them, 
and by stratagem or combina- 
tion he must often have suc- 
ceeded in destroying them. 
With no protection against the 
inclemency of the seasons save 
his natural fell of hair or the 
skins of wild beasts slain in the 
chase, he endured the biting 
frosts of winter and the burn- 
ing sun of summer. Ignorant 
of the metals, with no other 
weapon but his flint hatchet, 
he dug up roots for his sub- 
sistence, or cut holes in the 
ice through which to fish, and 
if he could not overcome the 
forces of nature, he could at 

any rate defy them. 
Let us turn, again, to another 
picture from the marvelous 
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phantasmagoria of the past—the time a 
little later, the scene the southern slopes 
of the Pyrenees. On a platform in front 
of a small cave is a group of savages 
of diminutive stature, clad in the skins 
of beasts. Some are sitting, some are 
standing, round a fire of glowing logs, on 
which hiss pieces of bear’s flesh. Be- 
side them lies the body of one of their 
tribe whose funeral obsequies they have 
met to celebrate in this fashion. After 
singing a rude death-song, the corpse is 
taken up and deposited within the cave to 
take its place among the remains of 
many ancestors. Beside the body they lay 
the favorite flint hatchet of the dead, handy 
to his grasp wheri he may awake from the 
sleep of death, and a leg of the great cave- 
bear is given him to serve as sustenance in 
his long and toilsome journey to the other 
world. These simple rites performed, they 
close the mouth of the cave with a slab of 
sandstone, to protect the sacred dead 
within from the night-prowling hyena. 
Then, casting grief aside, they once more 
assemble round the embers, and conclude 
the ceremony with a solemn feast. Such 
a scene, or one very like it, the sun must 
have shone upon many thousands of years 


ago near the little town of Aurignac in the 
Haute Garonne. 

One more scene, and we have done. Let 
us transport ourselves in imagination te 
one of the Swiss lakes, and look at it as it 
must have been in the time of Realmah, 


king of the Phelatahs. As now, the eter- 
nal mountains rise in rugged undulations 
from the lake-shore, their summits whitened 
with perpetual snow, their bases clad in 
impenetrable woodland. On the placid 
bosom of the lake swims the wild swan, 
and the stillness is broken but by the 
leaping lake-trout or the whistle of the 
plover. It is day-break, and the tired 
children of men are still asleep. As the 
sun looks over the shoulders of the mighty 
eastern hills, we see a sight that no man 
living will ever look upon except in dreams. 
In the shallow water, near the shore, but 
separated from it by a hundred yards or 
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more, is a vast platform of logs supported 
upon long and heavy piles driven into the 
mud. Upon this platform stands a popu- 
lous village, composed of numerous build- 
ings of wood, of strange and antique make, 
the dwelling of the chief being conspicu- 
ous by its greater size and more ponderous 
construction. From the sides of the plat- 
form dangle long lines of fishing nets in 
twisted festoons, with fish spears, rough 
baskets, and rude vessels of pottery scat- 
tered over its surface. In the still water, 
between the platform and the shore, floats 
idly a little fleet of canoes, hollowed out 
of trees by the aid of fire; and long wooden 
roads lead from the platform towards the 
land, which, however, they do not quite 
reach. Soon, as the light strengthens, the 
lake-dwellers awake, and the scene becomes 
one of the utmost activity. Clothed inskins 
or in rough woven stuffs, the women light 
the fires and prepare the morning meal. 
Large wolf-like dogs career over the plat- 
form, in search of any stray morsel that 
they can pick up. The men throw out 
movable bridges by which they can reach 
the land, and prepare themselves for the 
business of the day. Some, with fishing- 
nets and hooks of bronze, betake themselves 
to the canoes to provide fish for the com- 
munity. Others with bronze spears and 
hatchets, accompanied by their joyful dogs, 
land upon the shore and seek the mountains 
in search of the wild bull, the stag, or the 
wild boar. Why, however, should we go 
on, since the life of the lake villages has 
been brought home to us in Realmah? 
Assuredly no tale of fiction possesses more 
elements of interest and romance than is 
to be found in the hardly decipherable 
relics of the past represented in the Swiss 
lakes by half rotten piles, broken bones, 
and scattered implements. From these 
apparently discouraging and fragmentary 
materials, the skilled worker can recon- 
struct the past, and can show us “ Savage 
Man,” not as he is to-day, but as he was 
when history was not. If we do not care 
to read the .records thus presented to us, 
the fault is our own. 
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TEN years ago, the name of Richard 
Anthony Proctor was absolutely unknown; 
five years later, it was familiar in scientific 
circles in London, but comparatively un- 
heard of outside; and to-day it is familiar 
as household words to every educated 
man in England, and to many thousands 
in this country. Yet, the man who in 
so brief a space has conquered fame, and 
attracted the respectful admiration of as- 
tronomers in both hemispheres, is only 
thirty-six years old now, and did not be- 
gin to study astronomy till he had passed 
his five-and-twentieth year. Barely eight 
summers have flown since his maiden 
work appeared, and in the interval he has 
contributed a score of volumes to the 
library of science, some of them pro- 
found, many of them entirely original, 
and all of them thoroughly elevating and 
purely philosophic in tone. In addition 
to these works, Mr. Proctor has written 
constantly and voluminously in most 
of the leading. English periodicals, and 
has fought successfully more than one 
brilliant and stoutly contested battle with 
some of the oldest and ablest savans 
in Europe. Notably was this the case 
in his memorable struggle with the 
venerable Astronomer Royal of England, 
Sir George Airy, who had achieved a 
world-wide reputation, and had published 
seven or eight of the nine quarto volumes 
of his Astronomical Observations, before 
his young antagonist was born. The dis- 
pute in question arose out of the widely 
divergent views set forth, upon the one 
hand, by Airy, and, upon the other, by 
Proctor, as to the manner in which the 
approaching Transit of Venus might be 
utilized to the best advantage. Sir George 
Airy, having originally, by an unfortunate 
choice, adopted the approximate process 
in dealing with the abstruse calculations 
involved in the working out of this: deli- 
cate problem, had been strongly advised 
by Mr. Proctor, so far back as 1869, to 
adopt by preference the exact process. 
Delisle’s method having been selected by 
Airy for the Transit of Venus in 1874, his 
keen-eyed critic at once pointed out that 
Halley’s method was in every way to be 
preferred, whereas in regard to the next 
Transit—that of 1882—Delisle’s would be 
better than Halley’s. He farther insisted, 
from the first, that the Astronomer Royal, 





in his selection of points of observation 
in Hindostan, had overlooked many 
of the most desirable. And the young 
astronomer was right in both instances, as 
is shown by the fact that the leading 
astronomers of England at their last meet- 
ing, in session at the Board of Visitation 
of Greenwich Observatory, were unani- 
mous in urging the Government to adopt 
the suggestions made by Proctor four 
years before. This is but one out of 
many similar instances which might be 
cited of the extraordinary courage, keen- 
ness of perception and farsightedness of 
this the youngest, and, in some respects, 
the most brilliant, of living astronomers, 
The career of such a man is surely deserv- 
ing of study; and as Mr. Proctor is now 
in America, and many of our readers 
doubtless have listened to his lectures, a 
brief record of his life may prove not un- 
interesting. 

Richard Anthony Proctor was born at 
Chelsea, England, on the twenty-third of 
March, 1837. Through both his parents 
he was descended from good old English 
families. His father, William Proctor, was 
a gentleman of ample means, who had 
passed the English Bar, but never prac- 
ticed. He came of an old north-country 
family, the eldest son of which, until the 
last, had been named Foster Thomas from 
time immemorial, the first eldest son not 
so christened being our astronomer’s elder 
brother, the Rev. William Addy Proctor, 
of Gravesend. Richard’s mother, whose 
maiden name was Mary Pyke, belonged to 
an old Somersetshire family, and her 
mother again, a Miss Leigh, was sister to 
the husband of Lord Byron’s sister, the 
Hon. Augusta. 

Although now robust and healthy, in 
his childhood Richard Proctor was thought 
to be delicate, for which reason he was 
educated at home by his parents until his 
eleventh year. As a child, he was a re- 
markable reader, never seriously taking up 
a book without reading it right through 
from the first page to the last—a practice 
which, by the way, he has long since 
dropped. As an instance of this youth- 
ful thoroughness of reading, a writer in 
the London ///ustrated Review affirms that, 
when a boy, Proctor mastered, chapter by 
chapter, the whole of the late Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s History of Europe; but 
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we can hardly credit the story. In 1848, 
he was sent to school at a large academy 
in Milton-on-Thames, where he remained 
until 1851, when he attained the proud 
position of head boy of the establishment. 
In January, 1850, his father died, and the 
family were at once plunged into the 
miseries and vexations of a complicated 





series of suits in chancery, arising out of 
the mortgaged condition of a large prop- 
erty, of which, had Mr. Proctor lived, he 
would after a brief while have come into 
possession. This vexatious litigation—and 
Dickens has exposed to the world the 
delays and iniquities of a chancery suit— 
went on for three or four years, the result 
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being that Mrs. Proctor and her children 
were reduced from affluence to very nar- 
row circumstances. Richard, in order to 
aid his mother, accepted a clerkship in the 
London Joint Stock Bank, in the summer 
of 1854, in which position he remained 
for fully a year, during which time he em- 
ployed every spare moment in studying 


mathematics. In the fall of 1855, things had 
so much improved, through Mrs. Proctor’s 
succession to the estate of her husband's 
half-brother, that Richard was enabled to 
throw up his clerkship and enter his name 
as a student at King’s College, London. 
This was in October, and at the Christmas 
examinations, that same year, young Proc- 
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tor, then only eighteen, stood first in a// 
his classes. After barely a year’s study at 
King’s College, he joined his elder brother 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, shortly 
after which his mother died, and his chief 
incentive to labor and to wait having been 
thus removed, he seems to have lost all am- 
bition for scholastic distinction. During the 
next two years, he never once attended an 
examination; and until within four days 
of his going before the examiners for his 
degree, he had not read mathematics at 
all, and of astronomy knew absolutely 
nothing. Nothwithstanding this, he was 
twenty-third wrangler. In the January of 
1860, he graduated as Bachelor of Arts, 
and before the year was out became a 
benedict. During the first three years of 
his married life, Mr. Proctor directed his 
attention exclusively to history and litera- 
ture; and it was only when the death of 
his first-born, in 1863, drove him to seek 
distraction in more engrossing studies, that 
he returned to his first love—mathematics, 
and began to study astronomy. The first 
result of his new labors appeared in the 
form of a paper on “ Double Stars,” pub- 
lished in the December number of the 
Cornhill Magazine for 1863, and in 1864 
he began a series of investigations in re- 
gard to the great Ringed Planet of the 
Solar System, the fruits of which were 
ultimately embodied in his treatise on 
Saturn and his System. Out of his map- 
ping labors in preparing this book grew 
his Zconomic Star Atlas, which, in 
turn, suggested his Handbook of the 
Stars. This last volume was published 
in 1866, up to which time Mr. Proctor’s 
labors had been purely voluntary—the 
outcome of a natural mental bent. But a 
greater, and a distressingly painful incen- 
tive was supplied when, on the Black 
Friday of that year, his entire fortune 
was swamped by the failure of a bank 
that went down in the great commercial 
earthquake, which brought so many large 
houses and joint stock companies tum- 
bling to the ground. Driven by necessity, 
Mr. Proctor lost no time in fruitless re- 
pining. He had a large family,—altogether 
he has had nine children, of whom three 
sons and two daughters survive,—and he 
did what so many have done under simi- 
lar circumstances—he went up to London 
to seek his fortune. To this end he vis- 
ited the various publishers, with the view 
of disposing of scientific treatises which 
he had written; but for three years he 





sought their aid in vain. He was not the 
first author, whose writings afterwards 
brought fame and profit, who came through 
the same experiences. All the world knows 
how Shelley, to the last day of his life, had 
to pay for the publication of his own 
poems, and how Thackeray hawked round 
the MS. of his Vanity Fair. But Proc- 
tor was not the man to allow himself to be 
utterly disheartened. He persisted in 
writing; and if he could not get a pub- 
lisher to issue his books, he could, and 
did, get his essays published in one or two 
leading magazines. Meanwhile his repu- 
tation was steadily on the increase in 
philosophic circles. 

In the June of 1866 he was elected amem- 
ber of the Royal Astronomical Society ; 
and in 1868 he obtained a seat in its Coun- 
cil, which he resigned in 1869, but resum- 
ed in 1871. Last year he was chosen one 
of its Honorary Secretaries, a position to 
which he was again elected at the last gen- 
eral meeting of the Association a few months 
since. He is also an Honorary Member 
of King’s College, and corresponding 
member of several foreign scientific socie- 
ties. Meanwhile he was bringing out his 
books in rapid succession. In 1867 ap- 
peared his Constellation Seasons, Sun Views 
of the Earth, and Charts of Mars, Planetary 
Orbits, &c. In 1868 he issued Half Hours 
with the Telescope, followed in 1869 by 
Half Hours with the Stars ; and in 1870 
he made his first really notable success in 
his singularly able and original volume, 
Other Worlds than Ours, which was pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Longman, of London, 
and met with an immediate and extraor- 
dinary success. During the same year, 
1870, he produced his Large Star Adas, 
followed twelve months afterwards by his 
volume on Zhe Sun, his admirably arrang- 
ed and well compacted Zlementary Astron- 
omy, as well as his first series of Light 
Science for Leisure Hours. Last year he 
published no fewer than five books—Zs- 
says on Astronomy, School Atlas of Astrono- 
my, Orbs around Us, Elementary and Physi- 
cal Geography, and Chart of 324,000 Stars. 
During the present year has appeared the 
second series of Light Science for Letsure 
Hours, and at the present moment, we be- 
lieve, he is preparing for publication a vol- 
ume on the Transit of Venus, and has in 
press one bearing the attractive title of 
The Borderland of Science. From this 
brief resumé of his labors it will be seen 
how much valuable and lasting work Mr. 
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Proctor has contrived to crowd into a few 
years. As an Astronomer and Mathema- 
tician he stands in the front rank of 
scientists, and to the most assiduous appli- 
cation and untiring industry he adds a 
brilliance of imagination, lucidity of style, 
and a daring originality of purpose that 
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give him a distinct and honorable place 
among the select and illustrious few who 
have widened the boundaries of exact 
knowledge, and devoted great intelJectual 
power to the elucidation of some of the 
grandest themes in the arcana of the 





sciences. 
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BY ADELINE 


CHAPTER III. 
HAPPY DAYS. 


Amonc the most vivid recollections of 
Katey’s early life in after years were those 
associated with the great brick school-house 
at the West End, where so many hours of 
each endless day were passed,—the paved 
yard in which the girls, old and young, 
walked solemnly at recess under the eye 
of the monitor; the long dimly-lighted 
alley at one side of the gate where they 
promenaded in stormy weather, whisper- 
ing “secrets” which might have been 
shouted upon the housetop; the wide 
plank walk over the way, upon the side 
street, worn into grooves by little feet, 
where games which possibly still rule and 
reign among little folks were played at 
noon-time. The great trees in the hospi- 
tal yard leaned over and stretched out 
their arms here to the passers, bestowing a 
benediction and biessing of pleasant shade 
upon the children. Thick with leaves 
were the branches and white. with dust in 
the summer time. Do other children play 
there now? 

Beyond were the great gates giving en- 
trance to the hospital grounds with the 
porter’s lodge like a sentry-box just inside. 
Katey used to dart past it, half fearful of 
recall, on Saturday afternoons when she 
had permission to come here and spend an 
hour or two with her old nurse, Elsie Bird, 
who had charge now of the queer, round 
laundry-house with its odd steaming odor, 
and many delightful mysteries. Upona bit 
of carpet laid over the brick floor where 
she stood before the table encircling the 
ironing-room, Elsie was always found, 
surrounded by her satellites—pleasant- 
faced Irish girls who never failed to have 
a word of welcome for the child. A tall, 
gaunt woman of muscular build was Elsie; 
but with voice and ways strangely shy and 
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gentle. She made these visits high holidays 
to Katey. A tiny polishing iron and long 
rolls of linen bandages always awaited the 
child who played at ironing, and when 
these failed to amuse, her hand held fast 
in Elsie’s, she strayed through the long 
bewildering corridors, up the wide stairs 
and into the strange stillness of the regions 
where the sick and sore and hurt lay in 
their white beds. Never like human 
creatures did these sufferers appear to the 
| child. Mysterious beings they were, un- 
like any who walked the streets outside, 
with their great glassy eyes following her 
as she passed fearfully over the bare floor. 
Sometimes they paused in the dissecting 
room where the vacant seats rose to the ceil- 
ing, and in the midst of which was the table 
where the sufferers lay down to be healed by 
the knife. ‘The nurses meeting Elsie would 
recount some fearful tale of disease, or pain, 
or death; Katey, horror-stricken but fascin- 
ated, listening the while. Or to please her, 
as they thought, they showed the skeleton 
in his case—a ghastly sight which haunted 
her at night—and the shriveled, blackened 
mummy, with the scarab which had been 
worshiped thousands of years before fas- 
tenéd to its nose. Are they there still? 
One afternoon as she bent over her iron- 
ing table, improvised from a chair, she 
was conscious of a sudden hush through- 
out the queer high room. Looking up 
from her little round-edged iron, she saw 
a group of gentlemen just within the door. 
The pleasant-faced superintendent often 
came here. Katey had seen him many 
times. He beckoned to her now, as Elsie 
left her work, and the girls, struck with 
strange awe, made continual obeisance, 
bowing to the floor, yet not forhim, “This 
is Father Mathew,” said he kindly, as the 
child with her little hot, red face stood be- 
fore him, the roll of linen tangled about 
her feet. She noticed then that some of 
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the party wore long straight coats like that 
of the old priest who went up and down 
Poplar Street sometimes: and at these 
words, one in advance of the others who 
had been speaking to Elsie, took her 
little hand, still hot from the iron, in 
his with a murmur of kind words. Long 
afterwards she remembered the hand-clasp 
and the gentle tones of his voice, when all 
recollection of the face or figure of the 
great reformer had faded from her mind. 

Then what delight it was, when the day 
drew near its end, still clinging to Elsie’s 
gown, to follow her to the low room where 
the supper table was spread out with great 
stone pitchers of milk, and high, neatly ar- 
ranged piles of brown and white bread; 
and last of all to gather with the household 
in the great wainscoted hall for prayers. 
The summer twilight stole in at the open 
windows with the rustle of the leaves 
outside. The noise of the city had died 
away to a murmur pleasant to the ear. Ka- 
tey, kneeling upon the bare floor, saw the 
white faces of the sick, who had crept down, 
glorified by the last rays of the sun; and 
taking in none of the rolling words of the 
prayer had yet an awful consciousness that 
God came very near. 

The afternoon following the party the 
girls trooped out at the door of the high 
brick school-house, the constrained voices 
breaking into call and shout as the final 
’ bounds were passed and they separated to 
go their several ways. Katey in a little 
red hood and an old brown sack, rather 
pinched about the arms, but of a material 
which had been fine in its day, came slowly 
up the street among the last with Josie 
Durant. Her progress was somewhat im- 
peded by the very large rubbers upon 
her feet which had belonged originally 
to Delphine and would yawn at the sides 
as though they laughed at every step she 
made, to say nothing of catching at the 
toes against projections so far beyond the 
little feet as to be out of all calculation. 
There was a row of English basement- 
houses, comfortable and even handsome 
along the street, in the front-window of 
each of which, shining with silver and 
glass, a tea table was set out. It was a 
daily source of enjoyment to Katey to 
speculate upon the delicacies which would 
doubtless appear when the shades were 
drawn, the gas lighted and the families as- 
sembled. Though not alone, she did not 
forget it now. “ Mince-pie and ice-cream, 
—yes, and jujube-paste ;” she was settling 
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this rather dyspeptic bill of fare in her 
mind when some one ran hastily by and 
up the high stone steps to the house. It 
was little Annie Conway, whose seat was 
across the aisle from her own at school. 

“Is that you, Katey Earle? I’m going 
up to the Common to coast. Why don’t 
you ?” 

The wind blew an icy blast down the 
street; the bank of cloud behind the hos- 
pital was already flaming red in the sun- 
set—* I don’t know,” Katey replied slowly; 
“TI believe I'll ask mother. You'll come 
too, Josie ?” 

But the little lady was undecided. 
“There'll be a crowd of boys,” uttering 
the word doys as though it had been mos- 
quitoes or any other swarming plague. 

“ But we might find Jack. He would 
take care of us.” 

“Who is Jack?” queried the little girl 
swinging from the door-knob above them. 

“Don’t you know Jack?” exclaimed 
Katey, too much astonished at -her be- 
nighted condition to attempt an explanation. 

“He’s Katey’s brother,” said Josie, 
while a soft little blush, the shade of the 
pretty pink hood upon her head, stole into 
her cheeks. 

“O,” the little girl replied carelessly ; 
adding, with the unpleasant frankness of 
childhood, “ It’s that freckled boy.” 

“’Tisn’t either,” denied Katey, plant- 
ing Delphine’s rubbers like a battery be- 
fore the steps, prepared for a siege of any 
length in Jack’s behalf. 

“Come, Katey,” whispered Josie per- 
suasively, pulling at her sleeve as the child 
shouted back, “’Tis too; I saw him last 
night at the party ; and he’s awful bashful.” 

This was altogether too much to bear 
without commencing hostilities. Before 
the words had fairly reached her Katey 
seized a handful of snow and discharged 
it at the child. But as she had aimed with 
the accuracy peculiar to the sex even in a 
youthful stage, it only flew a little distance 
in the air above her to descend like curses 
in a shower upon her own head as the 
door closed hastily after the retreating lit- 
tle figure. 

“ Don’t mind it,” said Josie in a concili- 
atory tone which only exasperated Katey. 
“She didn’t mean anything; and then 
you know your brother is that is, he 
has % 

Katey faced her with a terrible counte- 
nance, in which surprise and pain waged a 
warfare with indignation. “ You've took 
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sides with her!” she gasped, her grammar 
flying to the winds. “I'll just go home 
and tell Jack!” 

“You can if you wish to,” returned 
Josie, her face growing white. “ But I did- 
n’t suppose you were such a girl as that; 
and—and I haven't taken sides at all.” 
The color had returned to her face, but 
there was a sob in her throat as she walk- 
ed on alone. 

Poor Katey, whose fitful moods were no 
less surprising to herself than to others, 
shuffled along the street very sorry and 
penitent, the anger having died down 
in her heart as quickly as it rose. And 
what would Jack say? An awful burden 
of remorse fell upon her with that thought. 

They had turned the corner and were ap- 
proaching the old brick church where their 


ways separated. Katey moved the rubbers | 
| the little girls. 


along at a quicker pace until she had 
gained Josie’s side. “ Are—are you going 
up to the Common?” she ventured in a 
very weak voice. 

“TI don’t suppose you want me to go,” 
Josie replied, staring straight before her, 
the tears still wet on her cheeks. 

Katey saw her advantage. There is 
nothing like taking high ground in a quarrel 
and assuming to be the injured party. 
“ Now if you are going to be cross just be- 
cause I said that—” she began. 

“I’m not cross;” the tables were sud- 
denly turned, as little Miss Josie found to 
her bewilderment. 

“Aren't you!” Katey exclaimed in a 
happy voice. A great load was lifted from 
her. “Then I'll run home and ask moth- 
er.”” Her heart was much lighter than her 
feet as she started off down the street upon 
a shuffling run. 

“Katey!” called Josie: and when she 
returned, “ You ‘re not going to tell Jack?” 

“O no indeed;” 
thought had never entered her mind. 
“Besides, it might hurt his feelings,” she 
added in a low tone, confidentially, “ For 
you know he is awful freckled.” 

Half an hour later they moved slowly up 
the long walk of the Common. Night was 
beginning to steal over the city. Lights 
shone in the windows along the street and 
twinkled among the trees in the distance 
like blinking eyes. A keen north wind 
rattled the frozen branches overhead, send- 
ing more than one shower of icicles upon 
the little heads. “I wish we had not 
come,” sighed Katey, “I don’t see where 
Jack can be.” 
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“ There he is now, I believe,” as a sturdy 
little figure, very much muffled up about 
the ears, and dragging a sled after him, 
came down one of the cross paths from 
the long slide where the coasters flew over 
the hill like black balls in the twilight. 

“ Holloa—what are you here for?” was 
Jack’s rather discouraging greeting, as he 
caught sight of the little red hood. 

“We wanted to slide,” Katey replied 
humbly; then she stepped forward, reveal- 
ing Josie who was staring with a very 
prim, absorbed air at the lamp-post close 
by. 

“O!” and Jack removed the lion’s skin 
at once, and became awkward and meek 
as a lamb. 

“Tt is too late to slide, but I might draw 
one of you home,” he suggested bashfully. 

There was a momentary dispute between 
“You,” “No: you.” 
jut at last Josie’s bright-colored skirts 
were tucked about the little feet upon the 
old sled, and the small procession started 
towards home. They were passing one of 
the crowded entrances to the Common, on 
their way up the hill, when Katey darted 
away, dropping one of the rubbers in her 
haste. She had espied a tall boy leaning 
upon a crutch, and recognized her friend 
of the night before. But when she stood, 
an odd little figure, just before him, she was 
seized with shyness and had not a word 
to say. “Why how do you do?” . ex- 
claimed the boy cordially. 

“O, I am well,” replied Katey, who rec- 
ognized no spiritual significance in the 
greeting but a literal desire to know of her 
health. “Here is Jack, and fer,” she add- 
ed in a loud whisper as Jack and Josie 
came up. 

“Her?” repeated the boy inquiringly : 
“O yes; the very nice little girl: I under- 
stand.” 

“What do you mean, Katey Earle!” 
exclaimed Jack, “by running off in that 
way!” Poor Jack had recovered the rub- 
ber with some difficulty, and was rather 
cross and breathless with his efforts in 
overtaking its owner. 

“T don’t mean anything,” Katey replied, 
simply. “I only came here to see this 
boy.” 

The boy smiled and touched his cap to 
Miss Josie, who made a prim little bow 
from her temporary throne. “I saw you 
last evening, I think.” 

“O yes,” said Jack, “You’re the fellow 
who was sitting on the stairs. I should 
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think it would be awful dull—” he went 
on, fixing his eyes upon the crutch, then 
he stopped. But the boy took up his 
words. “It is dull enough,” he said, “ but 
I hope it is only for a litle while. I fell 
on the ice a month ago, and have been laid 
up ever since. I am just getting about 
again.” 

“O;” said Katey, immensely relieved, 
and yet upon second thought rather dis- 
appointed that her hero should be much 
like other boys after all. “Then you don't 
mean to go on crutches always?” 

“T don’t mean to, certainly,” replied 
the boy, who seemed a little embarrassed 
by all this conversation about himself. 
“Are you having a pleasant time?” he 
asked Katey suddenly: “I have been 
watching the coasters.” 

“O yes,” replied Katey, whose little face 
was quite blue, and who stood with the 
rubberless foot deep in the snow, “ beauti- 
ful.” 

“But where is your sled?” 

“T use Jack’s: that is when he'll let 
me,” she added with a truthfulness which 
did not tend to conciliate Jack. 

The boy seemed to consider a moment 
as they stood just within the iron posts, 
pushed and jostled by the passers, hurry- 
ing in and out. 

Jack moved impatiently. “Come Katey.” 

“T’m going home now,” said her friend, 
“perhaps you will let me walk up Park 
Street with you; I live there.” And he 
pointed to the block of houses just beyond 
the church. They moved on, Katey try- 
ing to accommodate her short steps to the 
uneven ones by her side. “I thought I 
should see you again,” said the boy. 
“Sometimes you are sure of things, you 
know, even when you can’t tell why.” 

Katey made no reply. She did not 
understand at all what he was saying: she 
was watching the queer little shadows 
dancing upon the snow under the gaslight, 
her ears full of the sound of tinkling bells. 
“But when I say good night now, I can’t 
feel sure again, because I am going away ” 
“But you will come back again; people al- 
ways come back.” This had been Katey’s 
experience. “O yes, sometime perhaps. 
But here we are now. Wait a moment,” 
he added hurriedly, “or come in.” 

“O no;” Katey replied, moving back, 
yet gazing awe-struck in at the open door, 
with its revelation of bright, light, soft col- 
ors and of an airy, beautiful figure with out- 
spread wings, in a niche above the stairs, 





ready, it seemed to the child, to float down 
upon them. 

“Do come in a moment.” 

“No:” Katey replied, coming back to 
realities, “ Mother does not allow us to go 
into people’s houses without knowing who 
they are.”’ 

“That's polite,” whispered Jack. But 
fortunately the boy had disappeared at the 
first word, 

“What can he want us to wait for?” 
interposed Josie, anxious for peace. 

“Perhaps he is going to bring us some 
ice-cream,” suggested Katey, whose imag- 
ination knew no bounds. 

“TI hope not,” laughed Josie, wrapping 
her benumbed little hands in her cloak. 

But before Katey had time for any fur- 
ther suggestions, her friend appeared with 
a handsome sled in his arms. Jack’s in its 
brightest days could never have been like 
this. 

“T want to give it to you,” he said to 
Katey. “I shall never use it again ; besides, 
I am going away.” He spoke in haste 
as though she might interrupt him; but 
she only stared, standing motionless, the 
dark eyes opened to their fullest extent. 

Jack pulled her sleeve. “Why don’t 
you say something ?” 

“O my!” gasped Katey, thus reminded 
of proprieties. 

“Why don’t you thank him ?” and again 
Jack caught her sleeve. 

“ Jack,” Katey exclaimed, finding her 
voice at last, “she never will let me take 
it, I know. Don’t you remember the 
turtle ?” 

There followed some whispered remi- 
niscences, which the boy pretended not to 
notice. 

“You see,” Katey said turning to him 
after a moment, “ you might get well and 
want it yourself.” 

“T’m too old to use it now.” 

“But you might sell it,” suggested the 
child who had lived in the midst of the 
strictest calculations as to ways and means. 
“T should think,” she added with grave 
deliberation, dropping her head upon one 
side as she had seen Chloe do, “I should 
think you might get as much as twenty-five 
cents for it.” 

Jack laughed outright; but her friend 
answered in all seriousness: “ I don’t care 
to sell it. I have made up my mind to give 
it away—perhaps to a little girl I know 
who has two already,” he added carelessly. 

“Ono!” 
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The boy smiled, deepening the light in 
the gray eyes hid under a rather heavy 


brow. “ Then perhaps you will take it ?” 

Katey looked at Jack who was her mo- 
ral thermometer. “ Mother won't care,” 
he said, “ I’ll tell her all about it.”’ 

“Will you? O you are the goodest 
Jack!” exclaimed the child in a burst of 
gratitude and delight. “You see,” she 
explained to the boy, “ mother never al- 
lows us to take anything from people we 
don’t ”“ know anything about, she 
was going to say; but here Jack gave the 
little sleeve a twitch, abruptly ending the 
sentence. 

“What are you pulling me for, Jack ?” 
she said gravely, “ you know it is so.”” Put 
Jack had uttered a brief “ good-night,”’ 
and was already moving down the street. 
Katey took the sled in her arms. “I sup- 
pose I sha’n’t see you again,” said the boy 
as she deposited it upon the snow and ar- 





ranged the rope to her satisfaction. “I 
shall be off so soon now.”’ 
“Will you? Well good-bye!” and Ka- 


tey turned back to offer him one of the 
little cold hands; “ you must take care of 
yourself; she added primly. It was al- 
ways her mother’s parting injunction and 
seemed to the child particularly appropri- 
ate now. 

“ T’ll try to, certainly,” replied her friend, 
laughing, as the queer little figure ran off 
down the street disappearing at last in the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Tuis winter of which we recount such 
trivial events, was a memorable one in 
Boston. The fugitive slave law had just 
been passed, shaking the city—as well as 
the whole nation—to its foundations. A 
few fearless men dared to denounce the 
act. They were hissed and hooted at in 
the street; they were threatened with 
fire and sword; they were assailed in 
their own houses and barely escaped with 
their lives. From a refuge, Boston be- 
came a covert, where frightened creatures 
hid in trembling insecurity. Then came 
the day when one was unearthed, was 
seized and chained and marched down 
through the streets in the center of a 
squad of police, headed and followed by 
the militia. 

Hot excitement bursting ou 
smouldered throughout the 
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Men and 
women with flaming eyes and white 
lips looked on. Even the children, 
who are but convex mirrors reflecting their 
elders in miniature, took it up. ‘The line 
which always divides human interests and 
sympathies and warm hearts strengthened 
into achain in those days—broken a dozen 
years later; but O the breaking! 

Katey listened one day with clenched 
hands and bated breath to the story as 
told by a little curly-headed girl to a group 
of awe-struck children huddled together 
outside the gate at the close of school—of 
how: her father was one of the Lancers 
called out to guard this human chattel on 
its way back to slavery; how like a man 
he rebelled in his heart and said he would 
not go; and how—like aman, too, alas !—he 
arrayed himself at last in the gay uniform, 
walked out of the house in his clanking spurs, 
mounted his horse and rode away with the 
rest. Katey despised him in her heart at 
that moment. Perhaps, years after, look- 
ing back—if she remembered—she saw 
that more than one man hesitated and 
yielded at that time, and later, not from 
cowardice but from an honest query in 
his mind, in rendering up his dues, as to 
which were Ceesar’s and which God's. We 
see through different eyes. 

“ He had to go, ” said the child, closing 
her story. 

“ Why did he have to?” dared Katey. 

“You don’t know anything about it, 
Katey Earle.” ‘The child felt that a party 
had risen against her, though only one had 
spoken aloud. “When you belong to 
things you have to go.” 

A hush followed these convincing words. 
Katey’s flashing eyes staring at the nar- 
rator only burned with a fiercer fire. “/'d 
stop belonging,’’ she said, pushing her way 
out of the group and flying off down the 
street, the rain and the hot tears wet on her 
face. 

When she entered the house she found 
besides her mother and Delphine a visitor 
who had never ventured into the parlor 
before. It was an old colored woman 
known as “ Mammy,” who for many years 
had been a pensioner upon Madam Earle’s 
slender bounty, for, though so reduced in 
circumstances, the family had not yet de- 
nied itself the luxury of charity. 

Mammy had been a slave in her young- 
er days upon a Virginia plantation; but 


breadth of the quiet city. 


at times | that was at a time so far distant as to seem 
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“ How old are you, Mammy ?” Delphine 
had asked once. 

“TI don’no, missy,” was the reply. 
“But my Jake wor ten year, when ole 
mar’sr say he’s gwine up ter town for t’ 
see mar’sr Washington made President.” 

“ And did you go?” 

“O no, chile ;” and Mammy shook her 
head sadly. “De gran’ folks went, wi’ de 
hosses an’ de kerriges. We on’y blacked 
boots what went.” Whether she had ever 
purchased her freedom or had ever indeed, 
except by possession, won a lawful right 
to herself no one knew. Certainly she 
seemed to feel no fear now when others 
trembled. Her husband had died in 
slavery. The only son left to her from a 
large family had escaped to the North and 
afterwards purchased his freedom and that 
of his family. But the bleak New Eng- 
land climate had swept away one after an- 
other, the father himself at last, leaving 
only one grandchild to Mammy. This 
girl had married a runaway slave from 
Georgia, an idle, improvident fellow who, 
as years went on and a dusky family 
gathered about him, succeeded only in 
keeping a roof over their heads,—and a 
leaky one at that,—by putting forth what 
were to him superhuman exertions. He 
sawed wood occasionally—so occasion- 
ally that wood-sawing could hardly be 
termed his profession; he went upon er- 
rands, but at such a pace that the most 
hopeful heart despaired of their accom- 
plishment, and he cleared the sidewalks 
in winter before two or three houses, where 
he was borne with for the sake of poor 
old Mammy upon whom really devolved 
the support of the helpless family. Accu- 
mulated misfortunes which fall regardless 
of color,—among which lazy Ben reckoned 
his growing family and the “ scars’ness ” 
of work,—had brought sickness to his wife 
—that fatal New England malady which 
seems the very grinding of the eternal 
mills, so slow it is, but so exceeding sure 
in its result. 

In summer’s heat or winter’s cold, then, 
Mammy traveled from house to house 
among her patrons, sure of a welcome and 
something to keep the wolf from their 
shaky door, to fill the hungry mouths and 
cover the little dusky backs which were 
hung over the rickety fence in the sum- 
mer sunshine or shivered about the broken 
stove in winter. She was a marked figure : 
unusually tall, exceeding the stature of 
most men, and, extremely aged though 





she was, straight as a grenadier. Her 
dress, neat as scant, was always of some 
dingy black material, and sufficiently short 
to display the men’s boots in which her 
feet were encased, years though it was be- 
fore the introduction of short dresses into 
good society. Bound about her head was 
a plaid cotton handkerchief in the form of 
a turban, and perched upon the apex of 
this a diminutive Quaker bonnet tilted at 
an angle which no Quaker bonnet before 
or since ever attempted, but which was 
after a time exchanged in winter for a 
warm black hood, over the construction 
of which Katey’s fingers shed tears of 
blood. 

She dragged after her always a little 
wooden cart, such as children use in play. 
It had more than its due proportion of rat- 
tle and thereby effectually announced her 
approach. A certain regularity marked the 
time of her visits: which might have been 
computed, not directly, but as sure to fol- 
low other events—much in fact as one 
reckons the approach of Lent, only that in 
Mammy’s case Ben’s variations rather 
than the moon’s were to be taken into con- 
sideration; and however it might have 
been at other houses, a cordial welcome and 
a cup of tea always awaited her at Madam 
Earle’s, with a chair close by the kitchen 
fire. 

She never begged. Why should she? 
Her friends knew her sore need. But she 
received the parcel of clothes or food or 
both made up in anticipation of her com- 
ing, with fervent thanks and blessings. 
Blessings upon the donor, but thanks only 
to the Lord who held the fullness of the 
earth in His hand and from whom came 
every gift. Indeed His name was seldom 
absent from her lips, and it seemed almost 
as though her poor body had been forgot- 
ten here while her spirit had taken up its 
abode already in heavenly habitations. 

Her manners were quaint and belonged 
to a past generation. She rapped at the 
door, then entered without waiting for a 
response, advancing in a series of exceed- 
ing low courtesies or dips executed with the 
utmost rigidity—partly no doubt from old 
fashioned precision, and quite as much, 
perhaps, from the rheumatism with which 
she was afflicted. This salutation, per- 
formed as it was with all the solemnity of 
a religious observance and in the extremely 
short gown, excited Delphine’s scarcely con- 
cealed smiles: but to Katey who gazed 
upon it from a safe distance it brought only 
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delightful visions of that old Virginia home 
of which Mammy spoke sometimes—of the 
gay gallants and beautiful ladies from 
whom these obsolete “manners” had been 
copied. ‘And when upon going away she 
worked herself out of the room by a series 
of backward courtesies still more surprising, 
it was like nothing less than a presentation 
atcourt! Still, the grave doubt as to results 
which necessarily attends all backward 
movements, marred the full enjoyment of 
this scene and the child always experienced 
a sensation of relief when the door closed 
at last upon the tall form. 

As Katey crept into the warm, bright 
room, dazzled by the light after the dark- 
ness outside, this strange figure rose from 


where it had been sitting upon the edge of | 


one of the high-backed chairs and dropped 
a couple of respectful courtesies in silence. 

“This is bad, wery bad,” Madam Earle 
was saying. “You think then they are 
looking for him?” 

The little red hands stretched out be- 
fore the fire fell into Katey’s lap as she 
turned to listen. 

“Yes, Missis: Ben seen his ole mass’r 
for shore dis mornin’;” and Mammy pol- 
ished with an old colored handkerchief one 
dusky cheek upon which a tear had fallen. 

“Where is Ben? ” 

“T don’no; but he’ll be aroun’ home soon, 
I’spect. De Lor’ hab mercy on His 'flicted 
people!” she added with a groan, sway- 
ing her body back and forth as though in 
pain. 

“What is he going to do!” 

“T don’no, missis, I don’no: O Lor’ 
mighty ter sabe, come down an’ help dis 
yere poor chile!” she muttered, still sway- 
ing upon her chair. 

“Of course he will try to hide,” Madam 
Earle went on. 

“Whar'll he hide?” returned Mammy. 
“De very groun’ gib up the dead, dese 
days.” 

“Or slip away and escape to Canada,” 
pursued Madam Earle thoughtfully. 


Mammy ceased to wipe hereyes. “’Pears | 


like he might try:” then despair seized 
upon her. “But—O Lor’! Phar’oh’s hos’ 
follow close behin’.” Delphine from her 
corner had been listening breathlessly to 
this conversation. She started up now, hot 
and angry. “OI wish I were a man!” 

“Hush Delphine,” said her mother in a 
low voice. 

Mammy had caught the words. She 
paused in her wailing. “Wha’ for you 
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wish you wor a man for, missy?” Her 
figure stretched itself suddenly upright, 
the old black hood fell from her head, 
she raised her long skinny finger. “Hark! 
hear de swif’ feet dat run, hear de bayin’ 
ob de houn’s, hear de wailin’ ob de women, 
hear de chil’n cry; dat ar’s man's work, 
missy.” 

“QO mother, mother, can’t you do any- 
thing?” sobbed Delphine, while Katey 
sat white and speechless shivering with 
excitement. 

Was it chance made the mother at that 
moment raise her eyes to the portrait 
hanging in its tarnished frame over the 
mantle? ‘The portrait of her grandfather 
who had been a mighty man in the colo- 
nies before they rebelled. Later, he sacri- 
ficed friends, property, and almost life it- 
self in the cause of his king. He went 
down to his grave poor, despised, covered 
with obloquy for having maintained through 
evil as well as good report his fidelity to 
the powers which he honestly believed 
should govern the land. There was some- 
thing in the stern, straight-forward glance 
of the eyes from under the overhanging 
brows of the old Tory, something in the 
squareness of the lower part of the face 
which had come down to and set their 
mark upon the softer countenance of the 
woman. She turned to Delphine. “My 
dear,” she said, “the law may often seem 
unjust, it may entail sorrow and suffering 
upon the few :—but it is for the many and 
it must be maintained. We are forbidden 
to harbor or assist the fugitives. We can 
help Mammy, we can do no more.” She 
drew Delphine down and kissed her. “It 
will all come right, I hope,’’ she whispered 
“ Now run away to bed, you and Katey, | 
must see what can be done.” But this did 
not satisfy warm-hearted, impulsive Del- 
phine. She caught Mammy’s two hands 
in her own as the tall figure rose from its 
seat. “O if I only cou/d do something,’ 
she said. Shiftless Ben had suddenly be- 
come an object worthy of any sacrifice. 

“ Bress ye, bress ye, chile,” Mammy re- 
sponded, but her tears fell. Her heart 
had grown heavy under Madam Earle’s 
words. Katey stole out of the room with 
a shy little bow in response to Mammy’s 
dejected courtesy. She was pondering all 
this in her heart. 

There was a deep silence for a few mo- 
ments after their departure, broken only 
by Mammy’s ejaculations under her breath. 
| Then Madam Earle spoke. “It must b: 
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very hard for you now that Ben can do 
nothing. What are you most in need 
of ?” 

“ Delibberance,” groaned Mammy. “ De- 
libberance from dis yere wicked worl’ !” 

Madam Earle made no response to this 
reply, she only leaned thoughtfully upon 
her hand for a moment, then bent forward 
and pulled the faded bell-cord hanging 
by the fire-place. 

The door opened, and Chloe’s dusky 
face appeared. “Go up to the attic, Chloe, 
and bring me that old camlet cloak you 
will find hanging there.” Chloe disap- 
peared. “You have not come to me for 
advice, Mammy,” Mrs. Earle went on, 
when the door closed after the girl. “You 
know, of course, that Ben must get away 
as soon as possible—this very night if he 
can.” 

“T done come for nuffin, missis,” re- 
turned Mammy, who was entirely dis- 
heartened in her attempt to secure human 
aid. “ I done come for nuffin, an’ I ’spects 
I'm not gwine to be dis’pinted. O, Lor’!” 
she murmured, “ soften de hard hearts!” 

“Yes, that is it,” for Chloe had entered 
the room again, bearing the cloak on her 
arm. “Now cut some slices of bread 
and the ham which was left from dinner 
as quickly as possible, and don’t be spar- 
ing of either. Wrap them in astout paper 
and bring them to me.” 

She crossed the room to the old mahog- 
any escritoire in one corner, and opening 
it took out a roll of bank bills. It was by 
no means large, and she uttered a sigh as 
she turned it over, carefully selecting 
one. Then drawing a chair she took up 
a pen, hesitating a moment before begin- 
ning to write, and smiling to herself when 
the pen ran swiftly over the paper. “ There, 
Mammy,” she said, as she put the money 
into the old woman’s hands. “I cannot 
give you more now, and the cloak is faded 
I know, but it is warm, and worn well about 
the face, would hide one’s countenance.” 

“Bress ye, honey,” responded Mammy, 
but without emotion. It was not for money 
nor clothes she had come, and she failed 
to catch the significance of Madam Earle’s 
last words. “ Tank de Lor’ for His gifs ;” 
she added piously. 

“And I have written a note,” Madam 
Earle went on, an odd smile crossing her 
face. “I want Ben to deliver it for me, 
and to-night if he can.” Still she smiled 
strangely. “Wait, I will read it.” She 





written a few lines and read: “ Will Jason 
Miles please send the apples engaged of 
him without further delay, and oblige Mar- 
sylvia Earle? You know Jason Miles ?” 
But Mammy, holding the old cloak 
across her knees, rocked slowly back and 
forward, shaking her head. What were 
Jason Miles or his apples to her at such 
a time as this? She was disappointed and 
grieved. She had asked for bread and 
received astone. But still Madam Earle 
persisted : “ You must know him, Mammy, 
he is the good old Quaker out upon the 
Dorchester turnpike who is said to have 
helped so many slaves on to Canada.” 
Mammy fell in a grotesque heap at 
her feet as the light broke upon her at 
last. “O Lor,” she prayed laughing and 
crying in a breath. “ How I’se doubted 
ye! how I’se said wha’ for de _ chario 
so long a comin’ for? when it’s jes 
here, jes’ here dis minit. O Lor! Look 
at dat now; not let de lef’ han’ know what 
de right han’ doin’;” and she chuckled 
and laughed, upon her knees though she 
was. “Bress dis ere chile, and make her 
to shine like de stars in glory. O Lor’—” 
3ut Madam Earle checked her, as Chloe’s 
step was heard approaching. She assisted 
her to her feet, and, finally, with her own 
hands let her out at the door, not daring 
to trust her to Chloe, whose zeal in the 
cause would have more than equaled her 
discretion. Mammy continued to utter her 
prayer, however, and to call down blessings 
upon the family, as she passed through the 
hall, in a series of wonderful courtesies, 
extending even to the front gate. 


CHAPTER V. 
KATEY ACTS THE PART OF A DELIVERER. 


Katey awoke the next morning with a 
weight upon her spirits. Something had 
happened. What was it? Gradually as 
the light struggled in between the heavy, 
half-closed shutters the scene of the even- 
ing before returned to her mind. Where 
was Ben? Had they found him? Had 
they caught him? She sprang out of bed 
and began to dress hurriedly; but slowly 
her excitement and anxiety died away. 
Or she reasoned it out in her odd little 
mind: Things happened, dreadful things ; 
but always to people ever so far off, whom 
one did not know. Nothing could have 
harmed Ben. He was a part of the pro- 
saic every-day life which held no elements 


opened the paper upon which she had just | of tragedy. So all her fears faded away 























and happier thoughts took their place. 
She would hasten down and try the new 
sled about which she had as yet found no 
opportunity to speak to her mother. Jack 
had descended half an hour before, sound- 
ing a reveille upon her door as he passed. 
The winter sun had not yet dispelled the 
shadows which filled the dim old hall 
and dusky stairway as she ran after him. 
Chloe’s ringing voice with its odd intona- 
tion came from some distant’ region in a 
wailing song :— 
“T car’n stay behin’, O Lor: 
I car’n stay behin.’” 


Katey had heard it often before, and the 
words followed the chant through her 
head as she tied on the little red hood 
and ran out of the door shutting it heavily 
after her. Jack should be just outside. 
But she peered into the darkness in vain. 
Slowly the chill, heavy shadows were lift- 
ing as she went on up the street. She 
turned the corner and the grim form of 
the old brick church rose like a huge 
misshapen figure before her, every angle 
and recess filled with mysterious darkness. 
Suddenly close down at its base where 
the sharp walls jutted out, the shadows 
appeared to move—to gather themselves 
into a figure. Katey stood still and gazed 
at it fearfully. The houses the length of 
the street were silent and dark, the street 
lamps still burned, but with a faint yellow 


light. Away in the distance the old city 
awoke and turned itself with a sleepy 
sigh. But here no sound broke the still- 


ness, not even a passing foot awoke the 
echoes. While she stared, undecided 
whether to fly past and go on in pursuit 
of Jack or retrace her steps, a crouching 
figure shambled out of the darkness and 
approached her. It was wrapped in an 
old cloak and turned its head from side to 
side, as if to listen, as it drew near. “O 
Lor’, Missy Kate, dat you ?” 

“Why Ben!” ejaculated Katey, her 
heart giving a great leap and almost es- 
caping from her parted lips. So it was 
true, after all, and the dreadful things 
which happened to people a long way off 
had for once really come near. 

“ Yes, Missy; dat me for shore,” Ben re- 
plied, in a tone which seemed to imply 
that he wished it had been almost any one 
else at this moment. 

“O why don’t you run, then,” cried 
Katey, all her fears awakened for the 
sorry figure before her. 
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“Whar’ ever ‘ll I run to, Missy, now, in 
de daylight ?” whined Ben. And even as he 
spoke the darkness seemed to vanish from 
around them. Katey could distinguish 
forms far down the street, and to her ter- 
ror steps drew near. “ O Lor’, Missy Kate! 
what'll I do? Don’ le’ um gi’ me,” and 
shaking with terror Ben retreated to his 
hiding place again. The steps drew near 
and passed by. It was only some laborer 
with shovel and pick over his shoulder 
who did not heed the child with a white, 
frightened face standing with skirts out- 
spread in an odd fantastic attitude before 
the angle of the wall. 

“ But why didn’t you go when it was 
dark?” Katey asked hurriedly when she 
dared breathe again. 

“’Cos I didn’ know nuffin’ "bout de 
note nor de perwissions nor nuffin’ till mos’ 
mornin’ when I shied’ roun’ to de house. 
"T wor too late den ye know.” In _ his 
usual luckless, shiftless way he had let the 
golden moment slip by. 

“What note ?” his words were a maze to 
Katey. 

“Why de note yer 
Mammy las’ night.” 

Truthfulness had never been one of 
Ben’s characteristics, and the child dis- 
believed the whole story. Her mother had 
sent him no note she was sure, and some- 
thing like contempt arose in her mind al- 
most overcoming the pity she had felt for 


Maum Earle gib 


him. “I wor g’wine down dar now to tell 
yer maum.” 
“O, but Ben, she won’t help you.” 


Katey forgot everything again in his dan- 
ger. “She told usx—and Mammy too—last 
night that the laws must be reserved. So 
you had better go home: and quick too. 
See how light it 1s now.” 

“I carn’ go home, Missy ;”’ and Ben lean- 
ed against the iron railing with a kind of 
dull resolution. “Ole mars’r down dere 
dis minute, mos’ like; an’ de pleecemen! 
Golly! Missy Kate, de pleecemen jus’ 
standin’ round dat ar’ street, tree deep, I 
s’pose.” Frightened as he was, Ben could 
not let the opportunity to dwell upon his 
suddenly acquired value pass unnoticed. 
A sense of importance is cheering even in 
misfortune. 

The faint grayness which still lingered 
in the atmosphere was fast melting away. 
Already the light had pierced Ben’s cor- 
ner, revealing a figure the strangeness of 
which would attract the attention of the 
first passer. Something must be done and 











at once. To leave Ben to accomplish his 
own deliverance did not occur to 
child. Certain schemes of the night be- 
fore suggested themselves to her mind. 
“Come home with me,” she said, “I'll 
hide you. Only when it is dark again you 
must go away.” 

“Yes, Missy,” Ben replied meekly. He 
had not the faintest conception of what the 
child proposed to do; nor did it occur to 
him to inquire. It was enough that some 
one had assumed the 
caring for him. 

Katey started off down the street upon 
arun; Ben shuffling more slowly after her. 
One ambitious milk-wagon awoke the 
echoes of the street as she neared the great 
gate. Dacre Home lounged down the 
steps over the way, touching his cap 
half-mockingly as the child darted into 
the yard and waited breathlessly for Ben 
to come up. She glanced fearfully to- 
wards the parlor windows: but the cur- 
tains were still drawn. She had not real- 
ized how her flying feet had outstripped 
Ben’s slower movements. Would he never 
come? And now, while she waited, the 
momentary excitement under which she 
had offered to assist him died away and 
her heart grew heavy with forebodings. 
She knew full well the penalty for harbor- 
ing a fugitive. The children playing in the 
street had talked of it: a thousand dollars 
fine, and imprisonment for not less than a 
year. A thousand dollars! She could 
never hope to pay that, so she would suffer 
longer in prison, doubtless, and a strange 
chill crept over her with the thought. 
Down upon a narrow crooked street not 
far away, which the children gained by 
darting through a dark alley of fearful re- 
pute stood an old jail gray and grim—a 
terror and afascination. Katey shuddered 
at the recollection of the grated windows. 
Clinging to those dreadful bars, should she 
stare out upon the street some day? For 
a moment she wavered. Ben had crept in 
after her, and stood waiting, shrinking 
back against the high, black fence. She 
had weighed him with the instinct of child- 
hood and found him wanting. Only this 
moment she believed he had deceived her, 
and yet she could not turn him away. 
“Wait a minute,” she said, swallowing a 
little sobbing sigh with which she put down 
the last of the temptations which rose with- 
in her to leave Ben to his fate. She stole 
softly up the high steps and opened the 
heavy door carefully, then paused to listen. 
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| The house was still, save for Chloe’s wild 


The song had changed : 
“He bore our sins upon de tree.” 


The voice rose and died away: but it 
had awakened an echo in the child’s heart. 
The significance of the words did not enter 
her head, but the little heart was lightened 
as she stepped back and beckoned to Ben. 
Not a word did she speak as he removed his 
shoes and taking them in his hand followed 
her noiselessly into the hall, and up the 
wide stairs to the square landing where 
they ended. Here was a high window 
with the wide old-fashioned window-seat 
half screened by heavy faded hangings 
and on either side doors, closed now, one 
of which Katey passed breathlessly and 
turning around the stair rail pushed open 
a narrower door opening into a small dark 
hall. There was scarcely light enough here 
to reveal the winding, almost upright stairs 
leading to the attic rooms. Only one of 
these was furnished now: that which the 
old actress had rented for a time. And 
though the high-posted bedstead with its 
flowered chintz curtains still remained, 
with the brass mounted chest of drawers 
and queer old spider-legged dressing 
table, the room had been long since given 
over to the dust and mystery of disuse. 
Katey ran up the stairs and opened the 
door with a certain sense of awe, treading 
lightly as though fearful of arousing the 
spirit of the place: but Ben, conscious 
only of his happy escape, followed with as- 
surance, chuckling to himself and crack- 
ing his finger-joints as he peeped be- 
tween the red curtains and convinced 
himself that the room had been long unoc- 
cupied. “Gorry, Missy Kate,” he ejac- 
ulated, performing a kind’ of noiseless 
plantation dance about the child, “Ole 
mars’r ‘ll nebber fine Ben in dis yere 
place.” 

“Wait a minute,” Katey replied. She 
led the way to the farther side of the bed 
where was a low door in the partition, so 
low that even a child could not pass through 
without stooping. Ben dropped upon his 
knees and followed her as she disappeared, 
finding himself in an unfinished garret to 
which this low door seemed to be the only 
entrance. The place was full of great 
beams and rafters and dim with shadows. 
But for the light through the open door-way 
and the rays of the morning sun struggling 
with the cobwebs at the little dust-begrimed 
window at one end, utter darkness would 
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have reigned. A few discarded garments 
hung from hooks in the rafters, and a bun- 
dle of herbs under the eaves mingled its 
odors with the close, musty air of the 
place. 

“Isn't it nice ?” said Katey from a cor- 
ner, her head in a cobweb. 

“ Gorry!” was Ben’s sole response. He 
was quite overcome by this new develop- 
ment of resources. 

“Now I must go down,” said Katey. “ It 
is breakfast time. I’ll have to shut the 
door and push the bed up before it.” 

“O Lor’, Missy, don’ do dat ar;” gasped 

sen, all his fears aroused by the thought of 
being thus entrapped. 

“T must,” Katey replied. “Then no 
one can see the door; but I'll come 
and let you out to-night when it is dark.” 

“ But what if de pleecemen come nosin’ 
roun’.” ‘Terrors were crowding thick upon 
Ben now. “ Ye'd say ye did’n’ know nuf- 
fin "bout dis nigger dese tree year; wouldn’ 
ye?” he plead. 

“But I d know,” 
eyes opened wide. 

“O Lor’, Missy Kate! are you g’wine to 
tell o’ poor Ben?” He fell on his knees 
and clutched at her gown. 

“ Why, of course I’m not going to tell!” 
and Katey’s astonishment increased still 
more. 

“But what if dey come sudden like? 
What if dey s’prise ye?” he asked doubt- 
fully. 

A vision of the Leverett street jail, of the 
Black Maria, rose before her; but she 
could not go back now. “I never shall 
tell,” she repeated. 

“But ‘spose dey ask ye all manner o’ 
curus questions to ketch ye? Swear, 


Katey answered with 
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Missy Kate, say ‘ by Gor A’mighty I neb- 
ber tell nobody "bout dis nigger.” 

But Katey drew back horrified at the 
proposition. 

“I can’t do that,” she said, stepping 
through the little doorway. Then she 
stooped so that the earnest face with its, 
great dark eyes and its cloud of heavy 
hair were framed for a moment. 

“Don’t be afraid;” she said, “ 7 never 
shall fell ;” and then she closed the door 

It was a more difficult matter to move 
the heavy bed. One or two attempts were 
vain; but finally putting forth all her 
strength, it started and rolled heavily over 
the floor and was pushed against the door. 
She viewed it on every side. The entrance 
to Ben’s retreat was quite hidden; and now 
she ran as softly and quickly as possible 
down the stairs. 

The family were already seated at the 
breakfast table, and Chloe was bringing in 
the coffee-urn when she appeared. 

“ Pow'ful shower comin, Missis,” said 
Chloe, setting down the urn. “I hear de 
funder roll awful jus’ now.” 

“ Thunder?” shouted Jack, “ in winter, 
and not a cloud in the sky !” 

“Don’ care, Massa Jack,” continued 
Chloe, who, having been long in the family, 
felt privileged to express her mind when 
and where she chose. “I hear it roll and 
rumble roun’ jus’ now.” 

Katey hid her flaming cheeks in her 
plate ; but no one heeded her, and Chloe 
left the room followed by Jack’s mocking 
laugh. 

“T heard something,” said Madam Earle, 
checking him. “ It must have been rats I 
think.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF NOVALIS. 


WirHout thee, what were I worth being? 
Without thee, what had I not grown? 
Anguish and fear all round me seeing, 

I in the world had stood alone ; 

For all I loved had found no shelter ; 
The future a dim gulf had lain ; 

And when my heart in tears did welter, 
To whom had I poured out my pain ? 
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Consumed in love and longing lonely, 
Each day had worn the night’s dull face ; 
With hot tears I had followed only 

Afar life’s wildly-rushing race. 

In crowded streets, all restless driven, 
Grief-gnawed beside the hopeless hearth— 
What man without a friend in heaven 
Could bear his burden on the earth? 


But if his heart once Jesus bareth, 

And I of him right sure can be, 

How soon a living glory scareth 

The bottomless obscurity ! 

Manhood in him first man attaineth ; 

All fate in him transfigured glows ; 

On frozen Iceland India gaineth, 

And round the loved one blooms and blows. 


Life turns a twilight softly stealing , 

The world speaks all of love and glee ; 
Grows for each wound a herb of healing, 
And every heart beats full and free. 

I, for his thousand-folded giving, 

His humble child, his knees embrace ; 
Sure that we share his presence living 
When two are gathered in one place. 


Forth, forth to all highways and hedges! 
Compel the wanderers to come in ; 

Stretch out the hand that good-will pledges, 
And glad invite them to their kin. 

See heaven from lowly earth up-dawning ! 
By faith we see it round us spread : 


To all with us one spirit owning, ge 
To them with us ’tis openéd. in 

se 
An old and heavy guilt-illusion— ol 
Oppressed our hearts with ancient doom ; Ic 
Blindly we strayed in night’s confusion ; P 
Pleasure and pain did both consume. th 
Whate’er we did, some law was broken ; in 
Mankind appeared God’s enemy ; ar 
And if we thought the heavens had spoken, c: 
They spoke but death and misery. to 

W 
‘The heart, of life the fountain swelling— , A 
An evil creature lay therein ; A 
If more light shone into our dwelling, m 
More unrest only did we win. eq 
Down to the earth an iron fetter fc 
Fast held us, trembling captive crew ; TT 
Fear of Law’s sword, with Death the whetter, ba 
Did swallow up hope’s residue. T 

Tl 
Then came a savior to deliver— en 
A son of man, in love and might ! go 
A holy fire, of life all-giver, ga 


In our dull hearts he set a light. a 
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Then first heaven opened ; then, no fable, 
Our own old Fatherland we trod ; 

To hope and trust now first were able, 
And knew ourselves akin to God. 


Then vanished sin’s old specter dismal ; 


Our every step grew glad and brave ! 


Best natal gift, in rite baptismal, 

Their own faith men their children gave. 
Holy in him, life since hath floated 

Like happy dream across the heart ; 

To endless love and joy devoted, 

We hardly know it, when we part. 


Still stands if wonder glory-waking, 
The holy shepherd midst his sheep ; 
With his thorn-crown, and faithful story, 
Our hearts are broken, and we weep. 
Welcome whoso from death will waken, 
And grasp his hand of sacrifice ; 

Into his heart with us he’s taken, 

To ripe a fruit of Paradise. 
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ANNALS OF AN 


ENGLISH ABBEY. 


BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


PART 


AsBoT John was almost the last of the 
genuine monks. His death created a pass- 
ing emotion—but the age of progress had 
set in, and reform and newideas. Very curi- 
ous is the picture of the convent when Abbot 
John left it. There was brother John the 
Proud ; brother Almeric the wit ; Alexander 
the orator; Walter de Standen the bully- 
ing demagogue. While the late Abbot was 
among them they had formed into a mutinous 
cabal under a brother William of Trumping- 
ton, to agitate for their liberties and their nghts. 
William of Trumpington was now chosen in 
Abbot John’s place and a new era set in. 
Abbot William was homo  secularis—a 
man of this world, a friend of kings and 
earls, and a politician. Cloister life and the 
flogging-block might suit a feeble Abbot John. 
The new abbot was most at home at princes’ 
banquets and in the cabinets of statesmen. 
The road down hill is not at first abrupt. 
The motion is easy, the alterations not violent 
enough to shock. Abbot William gained 
golden opinions. He bought a house and 
garden in London, instar magni palatii, like 


a great palace, and brethren of the house ' 





who had business in the city were allowed to 
stay there. He set up an establishment at 
Yarmouth to supply the convent with fish. 
He acquired fresh lands for the abbey. Re- 
ligion too (the outside of it) was not neglect- 
ed. He purchased some precious relics, the 
cross of St. Amphibalus, stained with the mar- 
tyr’s blood, for one thing, and a rib of St. 
Wolstan for another. He added two aisles 
to the church, decorated the windows, raised 
the towers, and roofed the house with lead. 
The liberal cabal had lifted him to power to 
carry out popular ideas. They found, as ofteii 
happens in such cases, that there is no such 
despot as a liberal when raised to authority. 
Abbot William attended the Council 
of the Lateran called by Innocent the 
Third; he won his way into favor, and 
when he returned to England had the 
Papal Legate as his right hand. Almeric 
and Walter de Standen clamored for their 
privileges again. ‘The abbot invited the 
legate to St. Alban’s, and brought them 
down upon their knees in shame and 
discomfiture. Alexander the eloquent paid 
his court more skillfully, and was at first in 
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favor. Alexander, says the chronicler, 
was a wonderful man. He knew everything. 
“ He could write a letter, if necessary, to the 
Pope himself, and an excellent letter it would 
be.” He was made keeper of the abbot’s 
seal, and for a time all went well with him. 
But the old Adam remained. Vanity puffed 
him up. He, too, grew insolent and mutin- 
ous. The abbot had him whipped in the 
chapter house, usque ad copiosam san- 
guinis effusionem, “till his back was bloody ;”’ 
and then exiled him with fetters on his ankles 
to Binham Priory, where he died. 

The times were stormy. King John and 
the barons were at war. Pope 
had thrown England under an interdict. It 
was well for St. Alban’s that there was a ruler 
at its head with a clear eye and a firm hand. 
Abbot William steered his way in those 
troubled waters without committing himself 
too dangerously, and after weathering the 
storms, withdrew into a quiet age, ‘and the 
practice of decorous piety. 

Each day when he returned from his walk 
he brought a troop of beggars with him to be 
fed. He was always in his place in chapel, 
said his responses in an audible voice, never 
missed processions, even preached at times, 
to the delight of all who heard him. In all 
ways, in his vigor and in his decline, Abbot 
William was a favorable specimen of the 
great political churchman of the new age. 
Outwardly decent and decorous—at the bot- 
tom he was a statesman and a man of the 
world, to whom religion had lost its serious- 
ness, and had grown into a dignified and re- 
spectable ceremonial.* 

So rich and so powerful under such admin- 
istration the abbeys were now becoming, 
that both kings and popes began to clutch 
at a share of their wealth, On the death 
of an abbot the chapter could only proceed 
to an election after receiving a congé d’élire 
from the crown ; and the fine exacted by the 





Innocent 





* The discipline had undoubtedly by this time been 
much relaxed again. In repairing the high altar the 
bones of thirty monks were uncovered which had lain in 
the earth a hundred years. They were ‘‘as white as 
ivory and as sweet as incense.” The bodies had been 
buried in the ordinary dress of the order. The shoes 
were perfect, and the degenerate brothers of the thir- 
teenth century were put to shame by the contrast with 
the soft boots which had then come to be allowed. 
‘** How admirable were these fathers of ours,’’ they 
sighed. “ How ought we who should be treading in 
their steps to blush for the delicate garments in which 








we are rather adorned than clothed. If Benedict 
could see us now, how would he be offended. If Ber- | 


nard could see us,—Bernard who wrote, that of all ob- | 
jects hateful in God’s sight, the hatefulest wasa monk | 
with boots on—how would he scold.” 


Treasury had been fixed at not less than 
a thousand marks—twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of modern English money. 
The eagerness for the enforcement of dis- 
cipline which had led the first Norman 
abbots to part with their exemption and to 
place the abbey under episcopal jurisdiction 
had been of brief duration. Bishops, like 
other dignitaries, were learning to convert 
their authority into money, and had proved 
perhaps more covetous than serviceable. The 
old liberties at any rate had been restored by 
the Popes; but at the Council of Lateran 
Pope Innocent had decided that the abbots- 
elect of the exempt houses should present 
themselves in person at Rome to receive 
confirmation, and the meaning of this was that 
their Holinesses as well as the king intend- 
ed to have a slice of the plunder. The new 
rule came into operation on the death of 
William of Trumpington. John of Hertford, 
who was chosen in his place, not knowing 
that it would be construed literally, pleaded 
advanced age, and sent two of the brethren 
to represent him. Conjecturing what was 
wanted, they went with purses well supplied, 
and at their first interview laid a sum of 
money “ pecuniz quandam summam” at the 
Pope's feet. Dominus Papa bade an attend- 
ant take it away, but otherwise treated the 
monks with much superciliousness, and “ did 
not so much as ask them to dinner.” They 
bribed the officers about the palace—finding 
their mouths wide open gaping for presents ; 
(quis sic oportuit cum patulis rictibus ipsi 
donis inhiarent). They assailed the cardinals 
donis uberrimis. The cardinals heard no 
petitions which came unaccompanied with 
gold. At length the confirmation was ob- 
tained, but attended by a private condition 
which the Bishop of London imparted to 
the abbot when the confirmation was sent 
over. The abbot must still appear at Rome 
in person within three years, and when he 
inquired why, the bishop pleasantly answered, 
“ Amice, ut offeras,” My friend, that you may 
make offerings. Remonstrance was useless, 
resistance was impossible. Abbas invitus et 
dolens Romanorum jugum subiit servitutis. 
With grief and reluctance the abbot sub- 
mitted to the yoke of the Roman bondage. 
And he and each abbot after him was obliged 
to travel to Italy at a vast expense, and pay 
the Pope a second thousand marks, besides 
lavish presents in the sacred college, before 
their bulls were granted—in magnum ecclesiz 
damnum et gravamen et insatiabilis Romane 
curiz emolumentum. ‘ Much good too the 
bulls brought us,” observes the chronicler. 
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The Pope’s arms were set up over our gate, 
but when a thunder-storm came they did not 
save us from the lightning. We were struck 
twice in three years and the house was set 
on fire.” 

Money—in fact, how to get it and who had 
a right to share it—became the question of 
chiefest moment in the Church, and the 
chiefest subject of discussion, from the sacred 
conclave at Rome to the shaving-houses in 
abbey and priory. A levy was now, with the 
sanction of Pope Alexander the Fourth, or- 
dered for a crusade. The religious houses 
were required to contribute, and after their 
experience of past crusades expecting small 
results from another, they drew their purse- 
strings. Such a demand was unheard of, 
they said. Hitherto the laymen had paid 
tithes to the Church. Now churchmen, et 
inviti, against their will, were to furnish 
money for knights and men-at-arms. The 
monks were irritated out of all propriety, and 
the language in which their passion boiled over 
was more emphatic than decent. The ex- 
empt abbots had agreed to resist, and had 
almost made good their opposition, when a 
non nominandus episcopus, Peter de Egil- 
banke, Bishop of Hereford, cujus memoria 
sulfureum foetorem exhalat et teterrimum,— 
whose memory breathes a stink of sulphur and 
abominations,—suggested a plan to the Pope 
by which with a stretch of prerogative he 
could force them into submission. ‘The Pope 
raised money from Italian merchants. The 
names of the exempt abbeys were in some 
way introduced as securities ; and “ these vile 
extortioners ’’—the chronicler losing control of 
his pen,—“ quos Franci bugeros vulgariter ap- 
pellant,” received powers to distrain upon 
“the innocent children of the Church.” 

One might have wished the poor monks 
better fortune, had not their lamentation been 
so often intercalated with entries recording 
increased allowances of beef and beer from 
the kitchen and the buttery-hatch. The “inno- 
cent children,” when the power was theirs, 
had been distraining also to considerable pur- 
pose : squeezed themselves by the Pope, they 
had in turn squeezed their tenants, and had 
commenced a system of tyranny which led 
at last to open insurrection. The common 
law of England is the creation of custom. 
The lords of manors, such of them as had courts 
of their own, were thus allowed in local matters 
to make the law what they pleased. The Abbot 
of St. Alban’s ruled, in the name of custom, 
that the inhabitants of the town and of all the 
neighboring villages should full their cloth 
and grind their corn at the abbot’s mills, the 





abbot himself fixing the charges which they 
should be required to pay. The monks 
were a less reverend body than they used to 
be. The burgesses were growing wealthier 
and more independent. They questioned 
the abbot’s right toforce them. They fulled 
their cloth where it could be done more 
cheaply. They set up querns or handmills 
and ground their wheat in their own houses. 
The abbot tried violence. The townsmen 
resisted and carried their cause to the courts 
at Westminster. An appeal from the decis- 
ion of their spiritual lord to a secular judge 
appeared to the monks no better than 
sacrilege. They tolled their great bell. They 
walked in procession singing the penitential 
Psalms and invoking the aid of the blessed 
Alban. The blessed Alban, or the general 
sympathy of established authorities with the 
claims of the lords of manors, determined 
the action of the court of appeal, and judg- 
ment on all points was given in the abbot’s 
favor. ‘The townsmen had to surrender 
their querns, and purchase forgiveness by a 
present of wine. The abbot, in turn, prom- 
ised moderation in the charges which were 
to be demanded at his mills. 

So the figures pass by on the slide of his- 
tory as the monastic drama unfolds. Political 
convulsions tear England in pieces. There 
are the Barons’ wars, with Simon de Montfort 
and the first great struggle for political lib- 
erty ; the monks feeling the disorder of the 
times, and self-indulgence eating deeper into 
the conventual rule. Successive bodies of 
regulations indicate the rising tide of corrup- 
tion, and the efforts, real or pretended, to keep 
the water flowing within the banks. Special 
injunctions became necessary tovcheck incon- 
tinence,—compelled celibacy producing its in- 
evitable fruits among men who were heavily 
fed and had no work with which to occupy 
themselves. Officers are appointed to sleep 
either in the dormitory or at its door—the 
brethren having fallen into habits of sitting up 
at night telling stories, and so being drowsy 
at matins. The young monks have taken 
to hunting with “greyhounds.” The kitchen 
has to be supplied from the warrens, and run- 
ning down the deer has proved too agreeable 
a relief from the monotony of the chapel ser- 
vices. They are ordered to stay at home or 
confine themselves to permitted modes of “ re- 
creation.” They have been fighting and quar- 
reling in the town, eating and drinking at ale- 
houses, “‘even in the presence of women.” 
The sin of having money is pointed out as too 
much forgotten. They are forbidden to swear 
per plagas, per sanguinem nostri Creatoris— 
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‘Zounds” “’Sblood,” ‘*God’s wounds and ; perity; and they boast of progress, though it is 


God’s blood” having passed into their voca- 
bulary. Within the precincts as well as with- 
out there is disorder and dissoluteness. Un- 
mentionable vices are alluded to as practiced 
in the sleeping-rooms, as the Norman hand 
loses its grasp. The enlarged allowances at 
the buttery create intemperance. On the fes- 
tivals of the Church the monks are drinking 
their “ pocula charitatis” as long as daylight 
lasts. In the winter season there is scarce 
an interval “inter unum potum et alium ;” 
hence proceeds ‘“Ebrietas que per aposto 

lum enumeratur inter opera Turcarum.”’ 

The remedies insisted on are of the mild 
kind, which indicate that the temper of the 
times forbade the tightening of the strings. 
The indulgences which caused the disorder 
are restrained but not abolished. The pocula 
charitatis are permitted on Sundays as usual. 
The healthy are directed to be moderate. 
The infirmary is still a land of plenty. The 
pitancia, “ pittance,” of the sick is to be “bona 
et fertilis;” They may eat and drink “juxta 
desiderium suum,” “as much as they like.” 
The mischief of idleness is recognized, but 
the suggested antidotes are too weak for the 
disease. The brethren are directed to learn 
by heart the lives of the saints and the abbey 
chronicles ; to study, to transcribe, to illumi- 
nate, to correct errors in MSS., to bind vol- 
umes falling to pieces. Those who are too 
illiterate are to be set ‘‘ad alia opera honesta 
monasterio magis necessaria.” ‘To make life 
less dreary and monotonous a second dining- 
room is established, called the oriel, to which 
the brethren are to be invited by turns. In 
the refectory they have to eat in silence while 
one of them’ reads an edifying book. In the 
oriel they may talk and amuse one another ; 
they are required only to abstain a super- 
fluis potationibus, from immodest talk or 
scandal or dispute. An indecent joke is 
punished by exclusion from the oriel for a 
fortnight. 

Thus the monastic world went on, the au- 
thorities dreaming feebly that they would arrest 
the inevitable by laying their little finger on 
the driving-wheel. Corporations of men are 
only individuals enlarged. They pass their 
prime but they are unconscious of the change. 
At times they have their spasms of misgiving. 
But they still feel the blood in their veins ; 
they gather what they call experience ; and 
as long as there is no outward collapse they 
can even believe that they are improving and 
gaining strength, as common sense takes the 


a progress towards death. J.xury shows 
only that they have thrown off the barbarous 
habits of a less enlightened age, and the pow- 
ers and privileges which were won by nobler 
natures for nobler purposes, they imagine that 
they have only to enjoy in an ornamental 
manner. Existence on the established terms 
they find extremely agreeable. They see no 
reason why they should not continue forever. 
At worst the next generation may encounter 
its own problems. For themselves they are on 
the primrose path, and dream of nothing so 
little as the goal to which that path is tending. 
Later on, when the truth can be no longer 
concealed, they assume the virtues which they 
have not. The tree is dead, the branches 
are withered, and where leaves will no longer 
grow they hang artificial sprigs of green ; they 
pretend to a fabric of decency to persuade 
the world to give them credit for continued 
life. Thatis the last stage which precedes the 
end. But for the monasteries it was yet far off. 
In England indeed they scarcely reached this 
point, for Henry VIII. cut them down when 
most of them were in the very blossom of 
their sins. As yet they had no thought of 
hypocrisy—or desire to seem other than they 
were. The inward spirit revealed itself, with 
happy unconsciousness, in visible shape. 
After a series of mild reforms there was 
elected to St. Alban’s, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, our late cellarer, Hugh of 
Eversden, a typical abbot in his way, on 
whom we may pause fora moment to look. 
Abbot Hugh was still a youth when he was 
chosen, tall, handsome, and, in the modern 
sense, an accomplished gentleman. He had 
been a student of English and French litera- 
ture, sed parum nactus de Latino—indiffer- 
ently provided with Latin. “ You might 
have chosen a more learned head, my breth- 
ren,” he said, when the choice of the con- 
vent was made known to him, “sed pro 
certo nullum magis socialem,” but assur- 
edly no pleasanter fellow. Edward the First 
was dead. The new abbot was the friend 
and boon companion of Edward of Car- 
narvon, the slaye of parasites and his own folly. 
The want of Latin mattered little at the 
court of Edward ; for the necessary journey 
to Rome it was a more serious deficiency. 
At the Vatican a prelate of the Church 
must talk Latin or must hold his tongue ; 
and the Pope might think twice before he 





granted so illiterate a gentleman his bull of 
confirmation. Abbot Hugh, like his prede- 
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behalf. He spent enormously,—“ expense 
horribiles” went in bribes to the cardinals, 
—quia nihil plus timuit quam Latinam lin- 
guam, “for he feared nothing so much as the 
Latin tongue.” The cardinals pocketed the 
money, but the Pope still insisted that to 
Rome the abbot should go—and to Rome 
perforce he went. The first business there 
was to examine into his fitness for the ab 
bacy. As he could ill bear scrutiny, he 
was obliged examinatores suos emolire, ut 
mitius agerent cum eodem,—to anoint his ex- 
. aminers’ palms, that they might handle him 
gently. The Virgin Mary he invoked, prob- 
ably with appeals of the same kind, for on his 
return he added a Lady Chapel to the abbey 
church ; and a similar golden road he laid 
down by which to approach his Holiness. 
Tam muoificum se prebuit Domino Papze 
et universe curiz ut magnificentiam suam 
avarissimi hominum predicarent—the greed- 
iest of the crew were obliged to applaud 
his generosity. ‘To such an abbot the want 
of Latin could be pardoned. He was driven 
to borrow ; he had to plunge himself in debt 
and difficulty ; consolationibus tamen divinis 
non caruit—he was not without divine con- 
solation. The Pope dismissed him with his 
blessing. Edward of Carnarvon smiled upon 
him when he came back, and so long as Ed- 
ward’s sun was shining, “ happy was the man 
who could call the Abbot of St. Alban’s his 
friend.” He was modest in his prosperity 
and shrank from asking favors; but the 
brethren who had elected him insisted; and 
pulsatus hortatu suorum—he presented him- 
self among the suppliants among whom the 
royal treasures were being distributed with 
lavish hand. Edward desired nothing better 
than to heap favors on his attractive friend. 
Edward the First had carried through Par- 
liament the famous mortmain statute, which 
forbade the appropriation of any more Eng- 
lish soil in the dead hand of the religious 
houses. But the lawyers made a way through 
the act. Mountains of gold were piled upon 
St. Alban’s; and now began in earnest the 
erection of those splendid buildings, amidst 
the ruins of which sentimental ritualists sigh 
over the ages of faith and pray for their re- 
turn. Let the ritualist observe a naive con- 
fession of the spirit which went along with 
the architectural efflorescence. When the 
exquisite Mary Chapel was finished an extra 
mass was said there daily for the abbot and 
the brethren ; et quia temporalis consolatio 
spiritualem devotionem excitare frequentius 
consuevit, the officiating brother had an ad- 
ditional allowance assigned him from kitchen 





and cellar, and was allowed the privileges of 
the infirmary, to eat and drink juxta deside- 
rium suum. With all his magnificence the 
abbot had his faults. Dominus Abbas fre- 
quentur admittere consuevit familiaritatem 
damnosam fceminarum. The lord ab- 
bot indulged too frequently in _perni- 
cious familiarity with women. Rich as he 
was, he was embarrassed by his expen- 
diture. The resources of the abbey were 
exhausted, and he began to pinch and 
squeeze the dependent priories, till “he made 
his name abhorred among them.” At Byn- 
ham, especially, he was so extortionate that 
the brothers mutinied. The gentry of the 
neighborhood took their part, and the prior, 
a certain William of Somerton, shut his gates 
and broke into open revolt. The king came 
to the abbot’s help. The gentry were driv- 
en off, the priory was forced, and the monks 
were made to walk in procession in chains 
to St. Alban’s. The sequel of this adven- 
ture was curious. The prior escaped. He 
too is a characteristic figure. With a men- 
dicant friar for a tutor he had been a student 
of alchemy, seeking in the universal gold 
hunger for the philosopher's stone, and edg 
ing into magic. Finding he could not de- 
fend his priory, he collected as much treas 
ure as he could carry, fled to Rome, and 
bestowed it freely in the right quarter. A 
citation was served in consequence on Abbot 
Hugh to appear at Rome and answer for 
himself. The Abbot was acute in his gene- 
ration. He professed compliance. He set 
out and had reached Canterbury, where he 
was overtaken by a writ, which he had himself 
no doubt secretly procured, reclaiming 
the cognizance of the cause to the crown, 
and forbidding him to plead in a for- 
eign court. The abbot’s loyalty was un- 
impeachable: he pretended, however, that he 
dared not disobey his spiritual lord. He 
went on to Dover. As he was stepping on 
board the packet, he was arrested by the 
sub-constable of Dover Castle, and submit 
ted with a protest to superior force. Sic, si 
dici fas est, miraculose evasit Dominus Abbas 
—thus by miracle, if such a word may be used, 
the lord abbot escaped. 

Somerton, of the abbot’s non-appearance, 
obtained minatory bulls from the Pope, and 
came over with them to England disguised 
as a layman et sine tonsura. He was dis 
covered in London, seized, and with his 
papers handed over to the abbot. The abbot 
threw him into a dungeon. What became of 
the bulls, ille cui cognita sunt omnia solus 
novit. 
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This was not the end. Somerton’s cause 
was taken up by Edward's disaffected barons 
and by Edward’s Queen Isabella. The “ she- 
wolf of France” gave the abbot to under- 
stand that he must reconsider his ways or 
it would be the worse for him. Somerton 
was released and was even replaced in his 
priory. In a little while he disappeared a 
second time. Whether, as the chronicler 
suggests, he had promised rewards to his 
friends the barons which he could not 
pay, or whether he had fallen back into 
magic, no one knew,—any way he absconded ; 
roved about the world; and many years 
after, when Abbot Hugh had gone to his rest, 
reappeared as a suppliant at the Abbey gate 
to be taken in and to die there. Strange 
history of a noticeable man! Had William 
of Somerton written his autobiography it 
would tell us more than we know or are ever 
likely to know of the England of the second 
Edward. 

Nor was it with his ecclesiastics only 
that avaricious ways brought Abbot Hugh 
into trouble. Since the judgment at West- 
minster, the relations with the St. Alban’s bur- 
gesses had gone from bad to worse. The 
abbots, presuming on their success, had 
proceeded to inclose large tracts of wood and 
pasture land, over which the people had hith- 
erto held common rights. Meadows had 
been fenced off where they had fed their 
cattle for centuries. The forests were made 
into game preserves. Ponds and streams 
where the farm and village lads had caught 
perch and pike were now watched over by the 
abbot’s keepers. So long as the times were 
quiet they controlled their wrath; but Ed- 
ward the Second’s follies bore at last their 
natural fruit. He was deposed and murder- 
ed in a revolution. The country was in a 
ferment, and now was the day of vengeance 
for the inhabitants of St. Alban’s. The ab- 
bot’s patron had fallen, and there was a 

chance that wrong might be made right. 

; Queen Isabella had borne the 
chief part in her husband’s over 
throw. Passing through St. Alban’s, she rested 
anightin the abbey. The mob of the town 
flocked about her carriage as she was driving 
away, Clamoring for justicé. They had 
other wrongs to complain of besides the loss 
of the common lands. The chronicler must 
tell the story in his own Latin : 

Subornaverunt uxores suas et quasdam 
villa: pellices ut occurrant, nudatis pectoribus 
cum lactentibus pusiolis, reginze Isabellz egre- 
dienti de monasterio, ad infestandum eam 
clamoribus importunis, et mentiendum quod 
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hi essent pueri quos monachi de eis genera 
verunt eas violenter opprimentes. 

The Queen, who did not understand Eng- 
lish, inquired what the women wanted. A 
lord who rode at her side said, laughing, They 
are only telling you, my lady, that they are all 
harlots and adulteresses. 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently and 
passed on. The citizens meanwhile, taking 
revolution to mean justice, proceeded to draw 
a list of their grievances. As before, they 
insisted on their right to grind their own corn. 
They would not wait till it was conceded, but 
procured dozens of querns and set them to 
work. They demanded their common rights 
on meadow, wood and pond. They claimed 
their privilege as freemen of returning mem- 
bers to Parliament ; and whereas hitherto their 
disputes had been heard and decided in the 
first instance in the abbot’s courts, they de- 
sired that for the future their causes should 
be tried by a common jury before a secular 
judge. 

A deputation carried these petitions to the 
abbot. ‘The abbot answering enigmatically, 
the people snatched their bows and clubs, 
streamed out of their houses like a swarm of 
wasps, and swearing their demands should be 
granted or they would burn the abbey, gathered 
in a crowd about the gates. The abbot, who 
had foreseen the probability of a tumult, had 
two hundred men-at-arms with him. The 
people rushed on with loud shouts, calling the 
monks ribaldos fures—ribald thieves. They 
were received more sharply than they ex- 
pected, drew back with loss, and determined 
to blockade the entrances and starve the ab- 
bot out. 

The confusion in London had by this time 
settled itself. Edward the Third was estab- 
lished on the throne, and the laws resumed 
their authority. The Sheriff of Hertfordshire 
was directed to keep order in St. Alban’s. 
Both the citizens and the monks sent counsel 
to represent their case at the king’s court. A 
commission sat at St. Paul’s to consider the 
people’s complaints, and, courting populari- 
ty for the new reign, decided this time in 
the people’s favor. An order was forthwith 
dispatched to the abbot directing him to em- 
body in a charter the liberties which the 
townsmen asked, and let them have it with- 
out further trouble. He called a chapter 
on the arrival of the king’s etter. The monks, 
who would scarce believe their ears, declared 
that they would rather die than yield. But 
the abbot bent to the storm and made a 
virtue of necessity. It was his enemies’ day, 





and resistance would only exasperate them 
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uselessly. He enjoined the monks to patience 
—virtute sancte obedientie. The charter 
was drawn, and amidst groans of disappointed 
rage the convent seal was attgched to it. 

Most of the requisitions were thus con- 
ceded: the handmills especially, and the 
pasture rights. The game preserves had still 
been withheld, but the people were not to be 
put off. The cry rose: “Give us back our 
fisheries! Give us back Barnet wood! We 
must have Barnet wood!” “The Abbot 
hearing these words, and perpending that the 
world was at enmity with God's Church and 
His ministers,” thought it best to bend alto- 
gether. At once, mad with delight, the boys 
dashed off with their nets and lines to the 
ponds. The men rushed to the woods, tore 
down the fences, and marched back to the 
town in procession, carrying branches of the 
trees as a symbol of their victory. 

The convent looked on with despair and 
indignation. For five years “ these enemies 
of God and man” killed the hares and rab- 
bits without respect or fear. For five years 
they ground their corn in their own querns, and 
paid no more tolls at the abbey mills. It 
killed Abbot Hugh. He died in the same 
year, bewildered and heart-broken with the 
change of times; all his splendor vanished 
and his sun gone down in storm. His pro- 
fusion left a heavy load of debt behind it, 
and the brethren, humbled and mortified, 
were brought into a transient mood of pen- 
itence. They elected in Abbot Hugh's 
place a plain unpretending blacksmith’s son 
from Wallingford, chiefly noted as a mathe- 
matician, and they addressed themselves to 
moral reform. There was a general inquiry 
into incontinence,—de lapsu carnis. Some 
made their purgation—quomodo Deus novit 
—God knows how. Others confessed and did 
penance. They could bear neither their 
vices nor their remedies. They professed a 
desire for correction. When correction came 
they mutinied. “Abbot Richard was over- 
rigid with us,” says the chronicler. “Partly 
he was himself to blame, partly his predeces- 
sor, who had let us all do as we pleased.” The 
new abbot took their grumbling coolly. “ He 
had not coveied his place,” he said; “ there 
was little pleasure in rulinga set of mules; but 
since abbot he was, he meant to be obeyed, 
and at least would preserve decency.” They 
were obliged to bear with him, and he in 


turn rendered them a service, after a few | 


years, which made them forget their griev- 
ances. 
The abbot, who had begun life, perhaps, 
at his father’s forge at Wallingford, had re- 
VoL, VIT.—13. 


tained his mechanical tastes. With the help 
of his mathematics he constructed, amidst 
the scoffs of the convent, an astronomical 
clock which was the wonder of the age. 
Besides the ordinary functions of time-keep 
ing, it described the motions of sun, moon, 
and planets; the fixed stars; with the rise 
and fall of the tides. He called it, pun- 
ningly, Albion—All by one—quasi totum per 
unum ;—at once the glory of England and 
an instrumental embodiment of existing sci- 
entific astronomy. He was a student of the 
weather too, and foretold rain and sunshine. 
But while he appeared to be amusing himself 
thus harmlessly, he was biding his time to 
avenge the dishonor which the town had 
inflicted on the abbey. Among his other 
accomplishments he was a lawyer. In Ed- 
ward the Third there was again a vigorous 
sovereign on the throne ; revolutionary fer- 
ment had cooled down, and the barons were 
reasserting their feudal authority and bring- 
ing their vassals back into obedience. 
Between order and liberty the struggle is as 
old as the world, and is likely to be coeval with 
it. In ages when belief in duty is superior 
to the temptations of interest, large powers 
fall naturally to men of high ability and lofty 
character. Society is only healthy when the 
laws are obeyed under which harmonious 
action is possible. They can only be dis- 
cerned by intellect; they can only be en- 
forced by authority; and intellect and au- 
thority are allowed to govern in the interests 
of all. Power brings temptation. Rulers 
are betrayed by selfishness. Their high func- 
tions are abused to fill the pockets of them- 
selves and their friends. Authority becomes 
legalized oppression, and the multitude clam- 
ors for the restoration of their liberties, 
which are taken from them without adequate 
return. Thus come revolutions and a war 
of classes. The rulers fall back upon the 
theory. Swywbjects think naturally of the prac- 
tical wrongs which the theory, grown degen- 
erate, inflicts upon them. And so the strife « 
goes on till organization dissolves into 
anarchy; the commonwealth becomes a 
chaos of divided units, each contending for 
itself: till again, the confusion becoming in- 
tolerable, a new order shapes itself to grow 
and gather power ; and again,as the wheel 
goes round, it is abused and forfeited. Of 
| such material is human history composed. 
Abbot Richard sat watching the political 
| currents in the intervals of his mathematics. 
| The abbots’ courts had still jurisdiction over 
| faith and morals. Corrupt as were the eccle- 
siastics in their own persons, they retained the 
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right of punishing offenses which are techni- 
cally described as sins. The people, after 
their late success, believed that the abbots’ 
authority had become a scarecrow which they 
might defy with impunity, and according to the 
abbey records they broke faith and perjured 
themselves, and seduced each other’s wives and 
daughters as if there was no longer any law 
over them at all. ‘The abbot waited for a 
flagrant scandal, and then resolved, se demon- 
strare cornutum, “to show that he had horns.” 
A citizen of St. Alban’s, one John Taverner, 
was living openly with another man’s wife. 
He was a person with whom it was dangerous 
to meddle, propter malitiam ipsius Johannis. 
The abbey marshal ventured at last to serve 
a writ upon him. The mob rose ; Taverner 
assaulted the marshal ; the marshal defended 
himself, struck Taverner down, killed him, 
or, as the chronicler mildly puts it, so wound- 
ed him ut de percussione idem Johannes 
postea moriebatur. The citizens flew to 
their weapons—swords, lances, pitchforks, 
sticks, stones, anything that came to hand. 
Their leaders calmed their fury before they 
resorted to open violence, and not knowing 
that times were changed, they indicted the 
abbot for the death of their townsman. The 
wise abbot desired nothing better. He was 
acquitted, and at once retaliated. The riots 
at the revolution were brought up again for 
re-examination. ‘The citizens were accused 
of having extorted their charter of liberties 
by force. The judgment of the commission 
was reversed. The burghers were found 
guilty, and lost all that they had won. 
The charter was surrendered. The woods 
and meadows were reinclosed. The fish- 
ponds and warrens were again patroled 
by keepers. Even the querns, the sorest 
matter of all, were once more taken from 
the people. The millstones were carried in 
triumph within the precincts and were let into 
the pavement of the abbey “ parlor,” in per- 
petuam rei memoriam. ‘The cunning clock- 
maker had re-established the old tyranny, 
and in pleasant irony, and to end the quarrel 
in good-humor, he invited his defeated sub- 
jects to dine with him in the hall. After 
such a triumph it is needless to say that Ab- 
bot Richard’s popularity in the convent was 
unbounded. «He became leprous. An enemy, 
one Richard of Ildesley, intrigued at Rome 
to have him incapacitated on account of his 
disorder. The Ildesley intruder gained over 
the Pope and obtained letters of provisor, 
nominating him in the abbot’s place. The 
monks sent word to Richard of Ildesley that 
if he ventured near St. Alban’s with bull or 





provisor they would kill him. And indeed, 
says the chronicler, it is likely they would have 
kept their word. ‘‘ Erant namque eo tem- 
pore in monasterio viri magnz stature et for- 
titudinis sed parvum habentes in hac parte 
conscientiz.” ‘There were at that time in 
the monastery men of huge stature and fierce, 
who had but little conscience in such mat- 
ters.” 

“Men of huge stature and fierce, with but 
little conscience ” to take life. Let us pause 
for a moment and look at these gentlemen 
with other eyes, as they and their like ap- 
peared to the English laity. Abbot Richard's 
reforms had been but skin deep, if they had 
gone so far; and not at St. Alban’s only, but 
throughout England, bythe middle of the four- 
teenth century, the religious orders had grown 
into little better than lecherous ruffians. 

The worst of them were the Friars Mendi- 
cants, who in conception ought to have been 
the best. Instituted to supply the short- 
comings of the secular clergy, they were 
bound by their vows to special poverty, and 
to the special duties of apostles. Their busi- 
ness was to travel from town to town, from 
village to village, preaching, teaching and hear- 
ing confessions. They were chosen or sup- 
posed to be chosen for extraordinary sanctity ; 
and the monks of the regular houses were al- 
lowed by special license from Rome to transfer 
themselves into the mendicant order, as if to 
consecrate themselves to a higher grade of 
self-devotion. Enthusiasm, as usual, cooled 
down, after a few years’ experience. The 
transfer continued to be sought by “ breth- 
ren” who were weary of restraint—no longer, 
however, from motives of piety, but as an 
act of favor which they could purchase by 
money. Freed from obligations of residence, 
these friars wandered through England at 
their pleasure ; in theory beautiful beings— 
itinerant angels of mercy; in reality—but 
let us view them as they are described by a 
contemporary poet, going about with pedlers’ 
packs upon their mules, watching till the good- 
man of the house had turned his back and 
only the women were at home.* 


Preste ne Monke ne yit Chanoun, 
Ne no man of religioun, 
Gyfen them so to devocioun 
As done thes holy frers. 
For summe gyven them to Chyvalry, 
Somme to riote and ribaudery, 
Bot ffrers gyven them to grete study, 
And to grete prayers. 





* Political Songs and Poems, vol. i., p. 263. Pub- 
lished under direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
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Who so kepe thair reule all, 
Both in word and dede, 

I am full sicker that he shal 
Hav heven bliss to mede. 


Men may see by their countenance, 
That thair are men of grete penaunce ; 
And also that their sustynaunce 
Simple is and wayke. 
I have lived now fourty yeres, 
And fatter men about the neres, 
Yet saw I never then are thes frers. | 
In countreys wher they raike (wander), 
Meteles so megre are thai made, 
And penaunce so puttes them down, 
That ichone is an horslade, | 
When he shall trusse of town 
(depart out of town). 


Thai dele with purses, pynnes and knyves ; 
With gyrdles, gloves for wenches and wyves. 
Bot ever backward the husband thryves, 
Ther thai are haunted tille. 
For when the gode man is fro hame, 
And the frere comes to our dame, 
He spares nauther for sinne ne shame, 
That he ne does his wille, 
If thai no help of housewyves had, 
When husbandes are not inne 
The freres welfare were full bad, 
For thai should brewe full thinne. 


Were I a man that hous helde, 

If any woman with me dwelde, 
Ther is no frere bot he were gelde, 
Should come within my wones, 
For may he till a woman wynne, 

In priveytie he wyl not blynne, 


Thof he lours under his hode, 

With semblaunt quaynte and mylde, 
If thou him trust as dos him gode, 

By God thou ert begyld. 


In another poem, called “The Complaint 
of the Ploughman,” there is a picture of the 
ecclesiastics generally, which the admirers of 
the ages of faith might study with advantage, 
were it not as true ‘to-day as it was three 
thousand years ago, that “though you bray 
the fool in a mortar, yet will not his folly de- 
part from him.” 

The priests had the keys of Heaven and | 
were the dispensers of spiritual censures.* 


That is blessed that they blesse, 
And cursed that thai curse woll, 
And thus the people thai oppresse 
And have their lordships at fulle, 
And many be merchants of wull, 
And to presse pennies woll come thrall, 
The poor people thai all to pull, 
Such false faitours foul them fall. 











* (Ibid., p. 308.) 
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Who so woll prove a testament, 
That is not all worth ten pound, 
He shall pay for the parchment, 
The third of the money all round ; 
They say such part to them should apend, 
There as they gripen it goeth to ground, 
God for its mercy it amend! 


For a simple fornication, 

Twenty shillings he shall pay, 
And then shall have an absolution ; 

And at the yere usen it forth he may. 
Thus they let him go astray, 

They recke not though the soul do brend, 
These keepen evil Peters kay, 

And all such shepheards God amend. 


For the tithing of a duck, 
Or an apple or an aie (egg), 
They make men swere upon a boke, 
Thus they foulen Christes taie. 
Such bearen evile heaven kaie, 
They mowen.assoile ; they mowe shrive. 
With mennes wives strongly plaie, 
With true tillers sturt and strive. 


At the wrastling and at the wake, 
And chief chantours at the nale (the ale), 
Market-beaters and meddling make, 
Hoppen and houten with heve and hale (might 
and main), 
At taire fresh and at wine stale, 
Dine and drink and make debate, 
The seven sacraments set a saile, 
How kepe such the keys of Heaven gate. 


Though a Priest lye with his lenman all night, 
And tellen his felow and he him, 
He goeth to Masse anon right 
And saieth he singeth out of sinne, 
His bride abydeth him at his Inne, 
And dighteth his dinner the mean while, 
He singeth his Masse for he would winne, 
And so he weneth God begile. 


Many a page might be filled with similar 
indignant denunciations against these so- 
called ministers of God, as they existed in 
the days of the third Edward. Within the 
abbeys and without, the story was the same, 
for the monks went and came at their pleas- 
ure, while the rules hung idle upon the wall 
as relics of a barbarous age. 

Out of this mass of corruption and tyranny 
came Wickliffe and the famous Lollards. Out 
of this came the great rising of the Commons 
under Richard the Second, half religious and 
half secular, which was crushed at last by 
sword and gallows, but not till it had shaken 
the English throne, and frightened the Church 
into a galvanic revival, which prolonged its 
sickly days for another century and a half. 
Part religious, part secular,—for amidst the 
outward splendor of the reign of Edward the 
Third there had flowed over England one of 
those periodic tides of ungodliness which 
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have recurred again and again, and have 
been the invariable precursors of convulsion. 
Prelates and nobles had abandoned them- 
selves to luxury; men of intellect, in natural 
cynicism, had come to look on religion as an 
imposture, and on God and another world as 
a dream of knaves and fools.* Wages were 
ground down, and the taxes and exactions 
multiplied ; trade became dishonest; false 
wares were passed off for good, and were 
forced on the workman in payment of hire. 
The world was the rich man’s world, and the 
poor were bade scornfully look for better 
days in heaven, which might be or might not. 


The poor had the labour, the ryche the winning, 
This according noughte it was heavy parting. 


Little can be said in this place of the spirit- 
ual side of Wickliffe’s teaching. The move- 
ment began in indignation at lies and in- 
justice ; and the revival of earnestness was 
accompanied with a furious spirit of political 
revolt. Inquiries, ominous, and at such 
times inevitable, began to be made into the 
principles on which the good things of the 
world were distributed. Discussion rose as to 
the elemental rights of man, and as the re- 
sult of them there was an explosion of com- 
munism. Labor only, it was said, gave a right 
to live, and those who were doing no intel- 
ligible work were denounced as thieves and 
drones. 

It is to this, which is known in history as Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion, that we are now coming. 
The feuds between the abbots of St. Alban’s 
and the neighboring people were typical of 
similar quarrels in every part of England. 
The same causes produced the same effects. 
But St. Alban’s fell in for an exceptional 
share of the danger ; and the account of what 
took place there is especially interesting and 
instructive. 

The English peasantry and the smaller 
tenants were as yet, it is to be remembered, 
only partially emancipated. Serfdom and vil- 
lanage were still parts of the Constitution. 
“There was an usage in England,” says 
Froissart, speaking of this particular time, 
“that the noblemen had great franchise over 
the commons, and kept them in servage: 
that is so say, their tenants ought by custom 





* F, Walsingham, speculating on the causes of the 
rebellion of 1381, says some attributed it to the sins of 
the nobles: ‘‘quidam illorum credebant (ut asseri- 
tur) nullum Deum esse, nihil esse sacramentum al- 
taris, nullam post mortem resurrectionem, sed ut 
jumentum moritur ita hominem finire.” Historia 
Anglicana, vol. ii., p. 12. 





to labor the lords’ lands, to gather and 
bring home their corn, and some to thresh 
and fan; and by servage to make their 
hay and hew their wood, and bring it 
home. All these things they ought to do by 
servage; and there are more of these people 
in England than in any other realm, and the 
noblemen and prelates were served by them. 
These unhappy people began to stir because 
they said they were kept in servage, and in 
the beginning of the world they said there were 
no bondsmen. They were men formed to 
the similitude of their lords ; why should they 
be kept so under like beasts ? the which they 
said they would no longer suffer; for they 
would be all one ; and if they labored or did 
anything for their lords, they would have 
wages therefore as well as others.” 

“When the people complain,” said a wise 
man, “the people are always right.” The 
long-suffering of the poor under the inequali- 
ties of fortune is a phenomenon which, as 
long asit lasts, shows that the spring of all 
the virtues which have at any time done honor 
to humanity is still flowing among us. Cold, 
hunger, nakedness,—they bear them all with 
preternatural patience. Even injustice they 
endure till it becomes insolent. So long as 
masters condescend to be courteous, the 
drudges of society accept their inferiority, 
and honor and respect those whom Provi- 
dence seems to have set over them. Only 
when the human relations are at an end, 
when they find themselves treated as if they 
were made of other clay, as if they were 
machines to extract wealth from the soil, and 
were rewarded sufficiently in being permitted 
to exist,—only then they begin to ask the 
meaning of the word gentleman, and for what 
purpose the lord and lady are robed in silks, 
and housed in palaces, while the peasant does 
the work, shivers in soiled fustian, and is 
worse lodged than his employer's cattle. 

The abbot whose fate it was to encounter 
the skirts of the storm as it swept over Hert- 
fordshire was Thomas de la Mare, son of a 
distinguished soldier, Sir John de la Mare, who 
had fought in the French wars. Thomas, who 
was a younger child and a boy of great per- 
sonal beauty, was entered at St. Alban’s at 
his own desire under Abbot Hugh. Rising 
rapidly through the inferior offices, he was 
sent, while still young, into Northumberland 
to govern the dependent Priory of Tyne- 
mouth, and while there became intimate with 
the great family of the Percies. In 1369 he 
was promoted to the rule of the abbey. He 
had the usual experiences at Rome. The 
Popes, whether infallible or not, have been at 
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least homogeneous. ‘The sums,” writes 
Walsingham, himself a monk at St. Alban’s 
and the abbot’s biographer, ‘the sums which 
Abbot Thomas spent at Rome would have 


been incredible, nisi nota fuit omnibus avaritia | 
| sed their emancipation and admission among 


ejusdem curiz, had not the avarice of the 
Papal court been so notorious.” Cupidity 
grew by what it fed on. ‘Te fees for St. 
Alban’s having been paid, a second charge 
was presented for the vacancy which the 
abbot had made at Tynemouth. It was 
without precedent; but the Pope threatened 
if the claim was resisted to appoint to Tyne- 
mouth himself by Provisor. Fusa est im- 
mensa pecunia—an immense sum of money 
had to go before the matter could be settled. 
But the abbot was firm, and at last, serva- 
tus est locus ille a pradationibus Harpy- 
iarum,—the priory was rescued from the 
Harpies’ claws. Nothing can show more 
clearly than these words of Walsingham the 
real attitude of the Church of England to- 
wards its Italian head. ‘The statute of Pro- 
visors, which was passed shortly after, to put 
an end to such exactions, was no more than 
a formal expression of resentment on the 
part of the clergy at a system of unendurable 
extortion. 

New brooms sweep clean. Abbot Thom- 
as, like most of his predecessors, began with 
attempts at reformation. He perhaps suc- 
ceeded unusually well, for Edward the Third 
employed him soon after to visit other abbeys 
which were under crown jurisdiction, ad re- 





formandam religionem poene collapsam in | 
magnis monasteriis—to restore religion, which | 


in the large monasteries had almost fallen to 
ruin. The abbeys of Abingdon, Battle and 
Reading were purged of gross scandals. The 
Abbot of Chester, who was exceptionally 
vicious, was deposed from office. Reforms, 
however, when institutions are worn out, are 
like the patch of new cloth on an old gar- 
ment. 
cipline that they could not or would not bear 
it. Of the younger brethren many apostatized, 
deserted their order, and returned to the 
world.* 





* Note. Some of them went in search of a purer life 
than could be found in the abbeys, and therefore 
fiercely repudiated the charge of ‘* Apostasy.” 

‘* Full wisely,’’ says one of these runaways, 

**Can they preach and say 

But as thai preche no thing do thai. 

I was frere full many a day, 

Therefore the sothe I wot (the truth I know). 

But when I saw that thair tyeyng 

Acordyd not to thair preching, 

Off I cast my frere clothyng, 
And wyghtly went my gate ; 


The monks were so little used to dis- | 


Some became soldiers, betaking themselves 
ad res bellicas et armorum strepitus. Others 
(Pope Urban the Sixth being known to be 
in want of funds) sent money to Rome, ubi 
cognoscebant omnia fore venelia, and purcha- 


the secular clergy. The abbot, vir mag- 
nanimus et cordatus, drifted on as he could 
through his difficulties. When in extremity, 
pudit se ante corpus Dominicum vel corpus 
beati Albani, he threw himself before the 
wafer or the body of the blessed Alban, and 
never rose till one or the other had promised 
to help him. If he could not manage his 
monks he could at least fight for the abbey’s 
rights and do battle with his dependent 
knights and tenantry. Never had any abbot 
been more litigious than Thomas de la Mare. 
Half his life was spent in lawsuits or dlis- 
training for his rents, driving his neighbors’ 
cattle and starving them in his pounds. His 
high-handed ways answered with him; suit 
after suit he won. Fiery gentlemen swore re- 
venge ; they threatened to make the abbot 
pay for his oppression even if the lead had to 
be stripped from the abbey roof,—but Thomas 
de la Mare held on, and the courts at West- 


| minster remained steadily his friends. 


Under such a ruler the warren rights and 
fishing rights were upheld in all their stringen- 
cy. Woe to the stray cow or horse that tres 
passed on the appropriated meadows once 
common to the town; woe to the luckless 
boy who snared a rabbit, or to the youth who 
sent a cross-bow bolt through a fat buck 
which had come out in the moonlight to feed. 
Jealously every sack of wheat was carried to 
the abbey mills. The stones of the hand- 
mills preached from the parlor pavement 
the story of the townsmen’s defeat, and warned 
them against further resistance. 

A few detailed instances of the abbot’s 
proceedings show with painful clearness how 





Other leve ne toke I none 

Fro ham (them) whan I went, 
But toke ham to the devel yehone 
The prior and the covent. 


** Out of the order thof I be gone, 
Apostata ne am I none. 

Of twelve months me wanted one, 
And odd days nine or ten, 

Away to wend I made me boun 
Or tyme came of professioun. 

I went my way throughout the town 
In sight of many men, 

And God that with paynes ille 
Mankynd bought so dere 

Let never man after me have wille 
For to make him frere.” 
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little yet was known in English law of the 
elementary principles of justice. 

A claim for eighty shillings was presented 
against Nicholas Tybbeson, one of the ab- 
bey tenants. Tybbeson disputed the debt. 
The abbot’s servants beat him, wounded him, 
shut him up in a dungeon till he paid the 
money. Tybbeson sued the abbot for as- 
sault and wrongful imprisonment. The ab- 
bot pleaded that Tybbeson was his born 
‘““bondman,” and was therefore not entitled 
to be heard against his superior lord. The 
court ruled that the abbot was right. The 
complaint was dismissed, and the unlucky 
“villain” was further fined pro falso clamore, 
for bringing a false accusation. 

The rule held throughout. In theory “ vil- 
lains” were entitled to protection from the 
law. In practice theyfound none. The ab- 
bot pretended that another tenant, John Al- 
byn, of Winslow, a substantial farmer, owed 
him money. The debt was disputed, the abbot 
invaded him with a party of archers, broke 
into his yard, destroyed forty pounds’ worth 
of property, and carried off a bull and twenty 
cows. Albyn brought an action against the 
abbot at the Hertford assizes. The abbot 
pleaded as before that Albyn was villanus 
suus ; and it was sufficient answer—the plea 
was allowed. 

Imagine all over England the lords of 
manors, secular and spiritual, carrying mat- 
ters at this high rate ; the knights and barons, 
some of them suspected of atheism, dining, 
drinking, hunting, and amusing themselves— 
squeezing their tenants at their pleasure, 
with the law ready-made at their backs ;—the | 
religious houses cruel as the lay lords, yet 
the members of them seen rollicking at fairs, 
haunting brothels and ale-houses, fighting, 
swearing, seducing honest men’s wives ; the 
world given over to blackguardism, and the 
clergy standing in the first rank of Satan’s 
army. It was past bearing. Edward the Third 
died, watched over in his death-bed by his 
concubine.* The Black Prince, the best 








* Alice Perrers. But the story of this lady’s rela- 
tions with Edward the Third has been accepted with 
too little inquiry. The authority is Walsingham, who 


describes her as pellex, infanda meretrix, a vile woman | 


who acquired an influence over the king when in his 
dotage, and heartlessly robbed him of his rings when 
he was on his death-bed. The scene has formed .a 
favorite subject for moralizing historians, who would 
have been better employed in examining the circum- 
stances. The witness to the theft was a priest, who, 
Walsingham says, was the only other person present. | 
But was it a theft ? The king was alive and conscious. | 
It may have been a parting gift. Who was the lady? 
and was she the king’s concubine at all ? 


hope of loyal men, had gone a few months 
before him. The crown fell to Richard of 
Bourdeaux, a boy.of eleven. The reins fell 
loose on the horses’ necks, and authority was 
dead. A priest named John Ball, said to 
be infected with Wickliffe’s heresies—infect- 
ed at any rate with impatience of wrong-deal- 
ing, and with visigns of the contrat social—had 
been preaching for twenty years to the peas- 
antry of Kent, on the brotherhood of man- 
kind. Injustice in England has rarely taken 
the form of repression of free speech. Among 
us the orgin of injustice has been excess of 
liberty, and the nght, real or supposed, of 
every man to do as he wills with his own. 
As long as the rich can fill their pockets, they 
make a conscience of leaving the poor to talk. 
John Ball had taught liberty, equality and 
fraternity with little interruption from authori- 
ty. All mankind have descended from the 
original gardener and his wife— 


Whan Adam dalf and Eve span, 
Wo was thanne a gentleman ? 


As nature meant it, those only were noble 





Lady Alice Perrers was the daughter of Sir Richard 
Perrers, a gentleman of fortune in Hertfordshire. She 
was the wife of Lord Windsor, a nobleman attached 
to Edward’s person, who had been a distinguished 
viceroy in Ireland. Her family had for many years 
been involved in angry law-suits w’*h the Abbot of St. 
Alban’s; and long after this affair, which Walsingham 
describes so rhetorically, we find her still a great lady, 
her father’s heiress, carrying on the controversy with 
the abbey. She was evidently regarded there with 
bitter personal hostility, and charges from that quar- 
ter require to be scrutinized. 

Turning now to other evidence against her, we find 
from the Rolls of Parliament that she was complained 


| of by the House of Commons as presuming on the 
| king’s favor to interfere in the business of the courts of 


law. Although there is no hint in the Rolls that she 
was the king’s mistress, the complaint has appeared to 
harmonize so well with Walsingham’s charge as at 
least to confirm it. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, however, 
who presented the charge (qui hac universa proposuit), 
was Peter de la Mare, the abbot’s brother or cousin ; 
and thus again there isa suggestion of personal motive. 
The particulars when looked into amount to no more 
than this: Lord Windsor was a favorite with Ed- 
ward, and an object of jealousy both with other noble- 
men and with the popular party in Parliament. A 
hostile commission was to be appointed to inquire into 
Lord Windsor’s conduct in Ireland. Lady Alice, who 
may have been a favorite with the king also with- 
out being a concubine, interceded with him success 
fully in her husband’s defense to prevent his being sac 
rificed to his enemies. 

Edward the Third is one of our great English Sov- 
ereigns. He was 65 at the time when this liaison is 
supposed to have taken place ; and I decline, without 
better reason, to receive a story as proved which throws 
a stain of dishonor on his end. 
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who were good. Those only were slaves who 
were slaves of sin. “It would never be 
merry in England till there were no bond- 
men and no gentlemen,” but all shared to- 
gether as children of their common parent. 
Such doctrines found willing hearers. ‘The 
people followed John Ball in crowds through 
field and market-place. He would catch 
them as they came on Sundays from mass in 
Canterbury Cathedral, and finish the service 
with a political sermon. Respectable gentle- 
men denounced him to the archbishop as 
dangerous to the state. The archbishop sent 
for him more than once, lectured him on his 
imprudence, and shut him up for a month or 
two, but to little purpose. He was urged to 
hang him, but “had conscience to let him 
die.” In the summer of 1381, the period at 
which we have now arrived, Ball was for a 
third time in the archbishop’s house of correc- 
tion. The air was electric. Wickliffe was 











preaching at Oxford. Chaucer and Gower | 


were in the meridian of their fame. 
intellect was in fullactivity. But no outward 
signs portended immediate disturbance. 

King Richard was then fifteen years old. A 


heavy tax had been granted by Parliament. 


English | 


' 


The commons, stripped bare already by priest 
and baron, were slow to pay, and crown offi- 
cers had been sent about the country to lay 
on pressure. Local quarrels breaking out at 
twenty places at once, kindled into a univer- 
sal conflagration. Kent, Essex and the eastern 
counties rose simultaneously to make an end 
of serfdom. 

Sixty thousand men with pikes and pitch- 
forks set out to march on London, to de- 
mand redress of grievances. The London 
mob, they had reason to know, were of the 
same mind as themselves, and were ready to 
receive them as friends. Their leaders were a 
second priest, named Jaques or Jack Straw, 
and a man described by Walsingham as vir 
versutus et magno sensu preditus—of strong 
sense and talent, named Walter or Wat Tyler, 
“who was indeed a tyler of houses.” * 
Their first step was to break open the 
archbishop’s prison and release Ball, and 
with these three at their head the insurgents 
pursued their way. 





* One of the collectors had offered a gross insult to 
Tyler’s daughter. Tyler struck him on the head on 
the spot and killed him. 


(To be continued.) 


EARTHEN 


BY REBECCA HARDING 


CHAPTER III. 


THe morning, after Miss Derby and Kit 
had reached the cars, proved to be warm. 
The fire was suffered to die out in the 
stove, and the windows were opened that 
the few lazy travelers might feel the soft 
October air which always differs from the 
soft air of spring because it seems to carry 
with it the strength and vitality of the 
whole of summer. Whether because of 
this air or of some subtile influence in her 
errand, Jenny had an odd sense that every- 
body but herself was out for a holiday. 
The road hurried out from the walling 
streets of brick and marble into pretty 
glimpses of villas, with Greek fronts and 
Gothic stables and henneries; and be- 
yond them out again into breezy slopes of 
stubble-fields, copper-colored, blackened in 
patches by the early frost; with a blaze here 
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butterfly-weed or the maroon velvet of the 
sumach. There were stretches of miles 
of peach orchards, too, when they had en- 
tered Delaware, the late pale green fruit 
clinging to the leafless boughs, dry and lus- 
cious, waiting to be plucked. A farm-house 
now and then showed itself on a sunny 
hillside, wide and pledsant and open- 
doored ; a dog asleep on the porch, or fat 
brown cows huddled down in the muddy, 
lush meadow by the creek, would look 
up leisurely as the train went by, and drop 
their heads drowsily again. The few pas- 
sengers in the car were peach farmers who 
had been up to close their accounts with 
their agents. The leisurely year was be- 
fore them until the few busy weeks of 
harvest came again ; why should they be in 
a hurry? The whole world was quiet and 
bright and still. 

“The very sunshine is yellow and does 


and there in the dark lines of fence of orange | not move,” said Jenny, shuffling her feet 
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impatiently. “ When we stop at a station 
every black and white lounger there is as 
glad to see you, Kit, as if you were the one 
friend of their souls, and they had no other 
business in life but to sit on the fence and 
watch for you.” 

“T know them all,” quietly. 

“Have they no work to do?” sharply. 
“ Can all Delaware afford to go to sleep?” 
She had brought the items in her satchel 
out of which the next foreign letters were 
to be constructed; and even as she watch- 
ed the people about her, she was dotting 
down notes for her woman’s column of the 
next week. “I left word at the office to 
telegraph me in case a steamer comes in,” 
she said, with a little importance, conscious 
of filling a place in the world unknown to 
Kit or Delaware. 

As the still morning widened into stiller 
noon, however, she put away her note- 
book. She began to wish she too had 
gone out on a holiday. Her backbone 
felt heavy; shooting fibers of pain went 
through her legs, her arms, over the back 


of her head. It was only the neuralgia | 


which she had every day; it never re- 
laxed its grip of her; but she took time to 


think of it now, and of the doctor’s warn- | 
ing stories of other newspaper people who | 


had suddenly collapsed and dropped from 
overwork. When they reached George- 
town, she looked eagerly over the sleep- 
ing, sunny hills. One day, in a home 
among some of them, she too could rest. 
Kit, turning around as the train stopped, 
saw the rare bright and tender look again 
filling her eyes. 

“Can you see Mr. Goddard’s farm 
from here?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. I have never been 
there.” 

She was glad that he had not. Niel had 
not allowed any one to cross the thresh- 
old of his new home. He was waiting 
for her to come. It would be in keeping 


with his usual fancies. She felt as if she | 
could taste the delight now of wandering | 
| his soul, and now his small face was on fire 


over it step by step with him. 

“Audrey,” said her cousin, “thought 
it dead and unmeaning. But she would 
find that fault with any inland place.” 

“ Miss Swenson has seen the farm then ?” 

“Yes. Mr. Goddard drove her over to 
look at it as soon as his title was secure.” 

“ Secure!” she cried in a loud, unca- 
denced voice. “Unless the Cortrells who 
have a prior claim should appear, you 
mean. No doubt,” she added presently, 


| “Miss Swenson could give him valuable 
advice in the management of his prop- 
erty.” 

He laughed. “Audrey? She’s not a 
capable woman like you, Jenny. She has 
no opinions. She never advised any body 
in her life. Not even herself,” he added 
to himself. “ Mr. Goddard,” with a quizzi- 
cal amusement in his heavy good-natured 
face, “ professes to have unearthed some 
marvelous talent in her. But I fancy 
there’s nothing in it.” 

The remainder of the afternoon was pass- 
ed almost in silence. Jane, with her hand 
over her eyes, pretended to sleep. The sun 
was going down as they approached Lewes. 
When the clearing and thinning of the sky, 
and the salt gusts of wind over the low 
flats showed that they neared the sea, she 
grew nervous and irritable. She had quite 
forgotten the kinsfolk she was going to 
meet. The end of her journey was to her 
only Goddard and this Audrey. 

At the next station above Lewes the 
train stopped for a moment; as it began 
| its leisurely journey again Miss Derby 

heard a light footstep coming up the car 
behind her. She started and reddened 
like a school-girl. “Mr. Goddard—it’s 
Niel coming!” just as a small hand tapped 
on Kit’s hat. 

“So Graff, you brought her? I knew 
you would. That lumbering, honest way 
of yours conquers the women. No, don’t 
rise, I can stand. Ta ta ta !—well, if you 
insist—thanks.” He sank in his light 
luxurious way into the seat opposite 
Jenny ; so light and luxurious and dainty 
that for the glimmer of a moment the 
dirty plush seat appeared purple and royal. 
Graff, nodding good-naturedly, went out 
of the car, feeling snubbed, unreasonably 
enough, and heavy and earthy from his 
slow brain to his big feet. 

“ And now !”"—said Goddard. 

He leaned forward, putting the tips of 
his fingers on her satchel. His little body 
always seemed weighted too heavily with 





with eagerness. The womanish, sensitive 
chin trembled. The red, curling hair 
waved impatiently back from his broad 
forehead to his neck. The large blue eyes 
were luminous, fixed on hers. From any 
other man words of irrepressible passion 
would have followed such a look. 

“TI thought you would come and see 
how I was,” said Mr. Goddard. “I know 





those souls which are like a rock to be built 
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upon. Some day,” thoughtfully, “I mean 
to place and define the different uses of 
friends. Those who serve us as the dull 
earth, and make us sure of our footing; 
those who give us water once, and no 
more, and those who lift—lift us!” with 
a quick glance at the clear sky. “ Zz 
es Petrus, eh, Jenny? You may have the 
subject—nice little essay for the Adantic 
—humorous, under-vein of pathos—or 
boil it down into a social-topic editorial. 
But how do you think I am looking? 
That demon of sleeplessness is routed ; 
you can tell that by my complexion and 
the white of my eye. It’s all owing to this 
place; no medicine. Nature and Man are 
asleep here together. You walk through 
this unalterable, waiting calm day after 
day, until you fancy that somewhere in the 
clear, bright air the fountain of life and 
youth which De Leon sought surely will 
open before you.” 

“You look as though you had found it,” 
said Jenny, gently. “And the sailor 
clothes—why one would think they had 
been invented for you, Niel.” 

“Don’t laugh at me,” gaily picking at 
the blue flannel shirt and tarpaulin hat. 


“T sloughed off the cheviot clothes because 
they smelled of cigars and wines and 


printer’s ink. Audrey knows nothing of 
these things, and I don’t wish that she 
should.” He paused a moment uncertainly. 
“ Jenny "—leaning forward again, “there 
was once a younger son who sat all his 
life in the ashes, and he set off one day to 
seek his fortune by the sea, and he 
found r 

“Audrey. I know.” Miss Derby look- 
ed jaded with her long journey, but she 
smiled pleasantly. “ You shall tell me all 
about her presently. As to the other part 
of the fortune—the farm turns out very 
well, Kit tells me. A snug income, not 
enough to give you a thorough-bred to ride 
or Chateau Lafitte to drink every day, 
but snug.” 

“It saves me,” gravely, “from the neces- 
sity of selling whatever original power I 
have for mere food and clothes. That’s 
enough!” in his usual light, half-ecstatic 
tone. “That means freedom! Love! 
Thorough-bred horses indeed? Why I 
shall ‘walk on thrones. I shall out-An- 
thony Anthony !’” 

“How much a year does it bring in, 
Niel ?” 

“How much? 
Oh, Jenny come, 


Always ‘how much?’ 
let us go look for 


| De Leon’s fountain; you needit. Here 
we are at Lewes.” He rose gaily and 
preceded her to the platform. “You've 
a carry-all here, Graff? What a careful 
fellow you are! Just take Miss Derby’s 
trunk and satchel up in it and I'll walk 
with her. Thanks. Now, ——” drawing her 
arm in his with an air of thorough enjoy- 
ment when they were alone on the grassy 
road, in the melancholy twilight. Far off 
the lights of the village burned red in the 
gray cold; white dunes of sand which to 
her unpracticed eye appeared interminable, 
stretched drearily toward the sea, whose 
sullen roar was rising with the evening 
wind. Goddard’s face, turned slowly from 
side to side, seemed to gather the meaning 
of it all. 

“Do you feel the silence—the infinite 
rest?” he said. “Out on the prairies or 
the Western cafions there is a calm, but it 
is different. That is the sleep of Nature 
before it has been called on for its strength; 
an infant giant or god in his cradle. But 
this is a place which has tried all agitation 
and work, and found it vain. Lewes is 
an old settlement, full of wealth and stir 
in the colonial times. Old legends hang 
about it of a tropical trade with the 
West Indies, of spicy breezes in the strects 
where stately ladies in brocade paced to 
church with a guard of black slaves. Now 
in its old age it has shaken off such frivoli- 
ties, and fallen into a perpetual calm 
Even the railroad, as you see, passes on 
one side and will not waken it.” 

They had reached the uneven street 
now, and were passing between the old 
solid stone houses, fenced by their double 
doors and windows against the winter 
storms ; the quaint gardens smothered and 
hidden by old English ivy and hedges of 
box. Pale whiffs of smoke rose from the 
chimneys into the cold evening air; there 
was no other sign of life; the grass-grown 
streets, full of signs of long opulence, were 
abandoned to the damp fog coming up 
from the sea, and to a houseless dog that 
ran about without barking. 

Miss Derby’s eye glanced about con- 
temptuously. “Is it possible for you to 
content yourself here, Niel? I see no 
signs of work; not even a blacksmith or 
shoemaker’s shop. How can these people 
progress ?” 

“They don’t progress, thank God!” 
cried Goddard. “There’s not a news- 





paper in the town; their ideas of literature 
have halted back in the Elizabethan era. 
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What is our work at any rate?” pushing his 
thin fingers through the mass of red hair 
until in Jane’s eyes it resembled a halo. 
“To grub for money, in order to wear 
fine clothes—or buy better pictures than 
our neighbors. A man of culture here is 
content to use the furniture of his grand- 
father, and dress in the same fashion. He 
needs so little money that he has leisure 
to study himself and his place in the 
legion of souls. His poor neighbor ‘ progs’ 
instead of working, fishes, hunts crabs 
for one day in the week, and rests and 
tastes life in the other six. Do you see 
the cannon used to fence in the gutter? 
There are four others laid in the street to 
command the bay, all grown over with 
grass and lichen. A hundred or so years 
ago the town was bombarded and the pilots 
and fishermen sit in the sun now on these 
cannons, day by day, and watch for the 
besieging ships to come again. I tell 
you, Jenny,” solemnly, “ this calm, this tar- 
diness of thought—this drowse has had a 
most wholesome effect on me. I mean to 
condense the whole idea into a picture or 
probably a story; but whichever it is, it 
will be my great work.” 

Miss Derby stopped and faced him in 
the dull twilight. When she spoke again 
it was with a forced smile. 

“ And this woman—Audrey—what is she 
to you?” 

Goddard threw up his hands querul- 
ously: “Tut, tut! You bring the town 
with you, Jenny, with your sharp incisive 
questions. How can I tell what she is to 
me? Say that you go out and see the sea 
and the mountains for the first time, can 
you map and paint and label them out for 
your parlor at home? I cannot map out 
Audrey Swenson for you. To be with her 
is for any man to breathe a new and alien 
air.” 

“Don’t be vexed with me, Niel,” for 
his face wore the scowl which marked 
that his sensitive soul had been disturbed. 
Everybody knew Goddard’s sensitive soul, 
and humored his insolence and ill-temper, 
knowing that they proceeded from the 
eccentricities of genius. He beamed for- 
giveness instantly on Jenny’s submission. 
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| growing. You shall see Audrey to-mor- 





| 


row. I planned that we should spend the 
evening with her and heruncle. Ah! here 
is your cousin’s house, and Graff waiting 
at the door. No; I'll not come in. Good 
night.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE Swensons, of whom Audrey was 
the last representative, had been a Swedish 
colonial family of higher rank and wealth 
than any in Southern Delaware. Before 
going the next day to their house (where 
she thought, doubtless, the ancient stately 
grace still held sway), Jane gave many an 
anxious thought to her dress and demeanor. 
Her father had been originally a shoe- 
maker; and though that was a secret known 
only to afew, it gave Miss Derby a double 
share of the usual American uneasiness 
about wealth and dress and position. In the 
afternoon she went down to the sea to clear 
her brain for this state supper with the 
heiress. It was a walk of two or three miles, 
but she reached the beach before the sun was 
down. She had brought paper and pencil, 
meaning to jot down a few ideas on the 
situation of the Papacy. But the ideas did 
not come. The town lay asleep behind 
her; at her left hand the Delaware Bay 
lapsed without a sound into the ocean; 
countless white sails hidden during the high 
wind behind the breakwater, were flitting 
out noiselessly to their far off havens; at her 
other side sand-hill beyond hill stretched 
bleakly from the sea landward. De- 
spite the chilly salt air, and the pink sky, 
there was a mysterious ghost-like silence 
and meaning about her which the moan of 
the sea did not disturb, and which would 
not fit into Jane’s patchworked items for 
the Review. It annoyed her, as anything 
always did which lay outside of her own 
shrewd comprehension. She was relieved 
by seeing something human and tangible on 
the sea-beach—a boy catching blue mack- 
erel with a squid. Jane sat down on one 
of the sand-hills to watch him; the small, 
black figure coming into bold relief between 


| her and the sky, like a dine sepia drawing. 


“ Seriously, the girl,” he said, loftily, “has | 


had an inspiring effect on me. 
that my development requires me to come 
in contact with wealthy, original souls, from 
time to time, and so be lifted into fresh 
levels. Just as a child’s body demands 


different food at different times, while it is 


I find | 


This, at least, she could comprehend; and 
it was a pretty picturesque sight. The lad, 
who had a curiously free, lithe movement, 
paced slowly along the beach, as he rolled 
the line into acoil on one arm, then darted 
breast-high into the breaker. The glit- 
tering lead was thrown like a lasso far out 
into the still water; then he walked back- 
ward with head thrown back, and high, 
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quick steps up the beach, drawing in the 
cord, hand over hand. At the end flapped 
a large shining fish. Jane, as pleased as 
though she had caught it herself, jumped 
up to go towards him when she perceived 
that her boy was a girl in a white flannel 
bathing suit. Just then Goddard, who had 
followed her, came up and stretched him- 
self lazily on the sand. 

“ ‘That fishwoman yonder has such a long, 
loping step that I took her for a boy, Niel. 
What magnificent build and freedom of 
action she has for a woman! Her feet 
scarcely make a dint in the sand.” 

“Sit still. She does not see us.” 

The girl came towards them, glancing 
at the sun to know the time. The truth 
was she had gone out to catch something 
to eat. No fish, no supper. As she neared 
them, Pike, one of the incorrigible prog- 
gers of the village, came creeping up, smell- 
ing of whiskey and tobacco, from a heap 
of kelp and clam shells. She held up the 
mackerel. “Is it a ten-pounder, Pike,” 
anxiously. “I want it to be a ten-pounder.” 

“Dunno. Know you owe me de price 
of dat ar, Misses,” hauling his hat over 
one eye. 

She let the fish slip to the ground. “I 
don’t know what you mean. Why, I caught 
it. 

“Jess so. Ef you had’nt caught it, 
you'd hev bought one offof me. Why, God 
bless you, de Lord gib you de money an’ 
me de fish. When you goes a fishin’ you 
is robbin’ ol’e Pike of his sheer of bread an’ 
butter; dar’s all about it.”’ 

The girl stood frightened and anxious 
staring at him. 

“That seems fair,” she said at last, put- 
ting her hand reluctantly to a pocket in her 
breast. “ How much should I have paid 
you for it, Pike ?” 

He named a price and she paid him. 

gut, my good girl, this is idiotic,” cried 
Jane, getting up indignantly. “ How can 
you let yourself be so swindled? I can’t 
bear to see money wasted by anybody.” 

“ You think he cheated me, then ?” look- 
ing angrily after the slouching Pike. “ You 
should n’t laugh, Mr. Goddard. It is no 
laughing matter. I have been saving for 


white woolen hangs about her like the 


| 





months to buy a fall dress, and now I shall | 


not have enough to doit. Well, no matter!” 


shaking off her irritation with a laughing | 


shrug. “I forgot my slippers on the beach ; 
I'll run for them.” 

Goddard did not offer to run for them, but 
watched her go with kindling eye. “ That 


| Jane to the drearier, blanker sea. 


drapery of an antique statue! Do you see 
how noble and grave and innocent she is 
from head to foot? Do you see how she 


| finishes and gives the key-note to this 
| landscape, to its strength and untainted 


freshness ? Audrey—” 

“That Audrey?” cried Jane. “Why, 
that girl is stupid! She is an imbecile. 
You can’t mean it, Neil?” 

Goddard combed his beard with his 
fingers reflectively. “Yes, that is Audrey. 
I believe she zs what one would call lack- 
ing in intelligence on some points. ‘Im- 
becile’ would be going too far, perhaps. 
But what of that? In old times they did 
not ask from the oracle, through whom the 
divine message came, any special shrewd- 
ness of her own.” 

“And how do you expect the divine 
message through this—this very remark- 
able fishwoman ?” 

“ By her comprehension of music,” coolly. 
“When Audrey Swenson has studied (and 
she has bent herself to dry, hard work like 
an artist), there will be no interpreter 
through harmony with such power as hers 
in the world.” 

“Ah, Niel! you have found so many 
lodes of gold that turned out to be nothing 
but poor quartz!” There was a pain and 
passion in Jane’s sharp voice which made 
Mr. Goddard turn. His soul, as every- 
body knew, responded, like an AZolian harp, 
to every touch of emotion. His eyes, 
fixed on hers in silence for a moment, 
caught a subtle fire from them and burned 
tender and brilliant. 

“T never said,” he said in a low voice 
over which he had momentarily lost the 
control, “that divine messages came to 
the world through you. Your message is 
just a word or two of home and of womanly 
love. And I fancy sometimes it was sent 
only to me. Am I right, Jenny?” His 
face in his earnestness came close to hers. 
He took her short, thick hand in his de- 
licate fingers ; but dropped it again quickly. 
The fiery spirit in his veins rose to meet 
the heat in hers, and his womanish heart 
ached in pity for her jealous pain, but he 
really could not bear to see a young girl 
with a paw shaped like a man’s. 

A moment before, the gray dunes of sand 
had stretched dreary and blank before 
Now 
they shone like hills of gold in the yellow 
light. The waves plashed in little glad 
pools at her feet. Waves and beach and 


, 
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the vast sunset sky bending over were 
waiting breathless with her, listening for 
the words which her lover would say. 

He was her lover? He lay in the warm, 
light sand, his chin resting in his hand, 
reading her face with the beatified, rapt 
look of some old star-gazer finding the 
secret of his future in the skies. No one 
but a lover could discover such meanings 
in her round, freckled visage. Now Niel 
Goddard, undersized though he was, was to 
her an exceptionally masculine, manly man; 
clear-minded too: while he usually bore 
down difficulties and swept people before 
him with a series of gusts of magnetic 
energy, the wind one felt was never un- 
clean or malarious. Outside of his genius 
Jane had a keen pride in him as her own. 
He was her own! For years he had been 
wont thus to gaze in her face: there was 
a subtle fine kinship between them which 
in a crowd made them one by a touch or 
glance: there was not a secret or plan-of 
his life which he had not brought to Her: 
he had half finished a play once of which 
their exquisite sympathy and happy love 
had been the motif. He had never in so 
many words asked her to marry him: sim- 
ply, as Miss Derby reasoned, because he 
had not the money. Now,he had it. It 
was hers, it is true, but it would soon be 
hers again of his free gift. So she waited, 
trembling with expectation. Mr. Goddard 
watched the fever heat and redden her 
cheeks with pleasure. It was contagious 
enough to excite him agreeably, and what 
a benefit, he thought, her love for him had 
been to Jenny! Howit rarefied and enno- 
bled an else commonplace character! His 
love for her too; how it calmed his nerves, 
and brought him ex rapport with sea and sky 
and even the salt invigorating wind! No 
matter what rain fell, Goddard’s cup was 
always ready and up. He enjoyed a din- 
ner set out with artistic china and esthetic 
cooking with just as much go#? as this 
scene of his long-lived drama with Jenny 
and his share of their mutual fine-spun 
passion. 

But he did not ask her to marry him, 
then. 

“ How wet those clouds are against the 
sun! One can almost feel the damp winds 
shut up in them!” he said, looking about 
him lazily. “We have lost Audrey. But 


her cousin Kit is with her, down on the 


sands.” 
“Until lately,” Miss Derby said with a 
sudden keen watchfulness of him, “I in- 
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ferred that Miss Swenson was engaged to 
her cousin.” 

Goddard looked at them attentively a 
moment. “I don’t know, I’m sure. A love 
affair loses its rare flavor of interest to me, 
as soon as the public is called in to see it 
and appraise it. There is no poem like the 
intangible accord of two spirits hymning 
their way through life together with a secret 
harmony of which no one knows but them- 
selves and God. But when they make it a 
vulgar matter of engagements and wed- 
ding-rings, a community in clothes and 
marketing—pah! The flavor is gone for 
me, as I said.” 

Miss Derby rose. “I don’t know any 
thing about hymning souls,” bitterly. The 
tears came into the poor girl’s eyes as she 
glanced down at the noble head lifted from 
the sand to look after the pair on the beach. 
How often she had thought of the keen 
delight of mending the clothes of this red- 
haired young Apollo, of marketing for him, 
saving the ten-cents and quarters for him, 
which he earned so slowly and flung about 
so recklessly! Her love was no intangible 
hymning. She was impatient to put it in- 
to matters which could be touched, tasted, 
handled. A pot or pan which had cooked 
anything for him, was as a sacred vessel in 
her eyes; she had an old hat-band which 
he had thrown aside long ago hanging next 
to her soft, hot bosom now. 

“Tf Audrey should marry that unman- 
nered lout, Graff,” continued Goddard, 
reflectively, “there is an end of Aer. Ina 
dozen years she will be a tailoress\ and a 
cook for him and his children. It is intol- 
erable!” rising, his fine features red with 
excitement. “I tell you. Jane, not one hu- 
man being in a million is born into the 
world with such largess with her for man- 
kind, as that girl!” 

“Vou had better marry her yourself, Niel, 
and preserve the largess for mankind,” said 
Miss Derby, suddenly. 

He did not take his eyes from Audrey’s 
distant figure. “Marry her? Marry Aud- 
rey? I had not thought of that,” he said 
quietly after a long pause. “No, I never 
thought of that before.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Christopher Graff had gone to find his 
cousin Audrey with a purpose. What the 
purpose was she discovered in the first half 
dozen words, and walked more slowly in 
order to fling pebbles at her ease into the 























surf and to listen. People made such a habit 
of advising and lecturing Audrey, her 
ignorance and blunders were so great, in 
matters which were commonplace to all 
other girls, that she turned as readily to 
hear the advice and lecturing as a plant 
lifts its leaf to the rain when it is dry. 

“You know I have been out in the world 
more than you, Audrey. I can compare 
this man by other men. Besides, you have 
no perception of human nature. Never 
had; not the slightest.” 

“Very likely not, Chri8topher,” laugh- 
ing. 

“ Besides—what does he mean? In 
Delaware, or among civilized people any- 
where, when a gentleman waits upon a lady 
as he has done on you he means love and 
a proposal and marriage. Now he—” 

“But I don’t wish to marry Mr. God- 
dard. It is no disappointment tome. I 
did not even think of it,” gravely. 

“ That has nothing to do with his con- 
duct. It is all of a piece! He’s an artist 
you say. Where are his pictures? Jane 
calls him a great writer; but he has not 
colored paper with ink in Lewes. That's 
what he is!” stopping wrathfully by a pond | 
of salt water, and pointing down to the | 
bloated little angel fish at the bottom. | 
“In front you see his wings outspread ready | 
to fly. But it all ends in a Se | 





wriggle.” 

“It is not like you to be coarse, or ill- 
tempered, Christopher,” she said looking 
up at him anxiously. 

“ Because I cannot see you tampered | 
with, Audrey.” He put his hand on her | 
shoulder as they walked, as though she 
were a child and going to fall. She might 
be dull, but she saw that the big man, 
ordinarily so good-humored, looking down 
at her, was now greatly moved, and forced 
himself to be calm. 

“ Now he has taken it into his cracked 
brain to convince you that you are like 
himself, and possess some exceptional 
power. What folly is that! You play very | 
nicely, no doubt, though the piano 1s but 
a poor tinkling thing to my notion. And 
as for your singing, candidly, Audrey, I’ve 
heard one or two women in the choir at 
Georgetown whose voices were stronger | 
than yours. More volume in them, eh? | 
I wish you could go up to Georgetown 
some Sunday, and you'd see for yourself. | 
But Goddard would persuade you to 
give years of your life to studying those 
cursed Do Re Mis, and, then he’d bring | 
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a theater! What do you think of that ?” 

“T have never thought of the theater.” 
She had stopped and was looking across 
the gray sand, not at Neil, her companion 
noted shrewdly, but far out to sea, as if 
behind that darkening horizon she had 
once found some secret of her life, and 
was searching for it again. 

“To think of you—youw in that tinsel, 
and bedaubed with paint, men reeking 
with liquor and tobacco flinging you bou- 
quets! It was to-day Goddard broached 
the subject to me. He had much to say 
of the sympathetic quality of your voice, 
and its timbre, as if I cared for the dam- 
nable musical slang. Audrey,” turning on 
her so as to put his burly body between 
her and the sea, “I must have the right 
to protect you from such meddling. A 
fellow like that,” with a contemptuous nod 
towards Goddard, “such a wasp of a man 
as that only amuses me. If he struck me 
I believe I could laugh. But when he be- 
gins to finger and play with you as if you 
were his pet fiddle, and talk of your power 
and your future, it maddens me almost as 
if he had put ‘his hand on your person. 
You know what I want, Audrey!” ab- 
ruptly. 

“Oh, yes. You wish me to marry you 
at once, Kit.” She had clasped her hands 
behind her head, and stood looking past 
him. Goddard regarding her as a statue 
would have been thrilled anew by the no- 
ble, grave, innocence of the figure. But 
she was no statue to Graff. 

“I wish you'd look at me, Audrey,” ir- 
ritably. “You have a bad habit of put- 
ting your hands over your head, and look- 
ing off in that way as if your concerns were 
elsewhere, and you had nothing to do with 
people. It’s hardly civil, to my notion. 
Yes. Why shouldn’t we be married now? 
We have talked of it since we were children. 
You surely cannot doubt my love for you ?’ 
his coarse, steady voice shaken more than 
she had ever known it before. 

“No,I don’t doubt you in any way,’ 
energetically. “I trust nobody as I do 
you.” She laid her large white hand on 
his exactly as a man might do. 

“ Not even this Goddard ?” 

“T don’t know whether I trust him at 
all or not. There are times when I think 


of him just as you do, but at others—” 
“ Why should you think of him at all ?” 
“Good God! 


Hasn’t 


his hands on her shoulders. 
Audrey, don’t you belong to me? 
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all Sussex county talked for years of how 
you were to be my wife when you were 
grown? Have you forgotten that I built 
the addition to the house for you? Why, 
there’s even the new heifer waiting for you 
to name.” 

“ Ves, I know all that.” 

“ And here at the eleventh hour comes 
this Goddard with his talk of pianos. Iam 
expected to sit down in the chimney cor- 


ner, while my wife sets off on a wild-goose | 
chase through the world with her gift for | 


humanity.” He stopped hot and red, but 
she made no reply. “ Now, perhaps,” he 
resumed, coaxingly, “ you are afraid of the 
work and responsibility at the head of a 
large farm? You shall not be a drudge, 
like these farmers’ wives, Audrey. Mother 
will manage for you. And I'll have plenty 
of help in peach season, and you'll soon 
learn to can and dry peaches. It’s really 
not difficult, either canning or drying. 
Mother says you have quite a nice talent 
for preserves now. Well?” after a breath- 
less pause, “won’t you answer me, Au- 
drey? Just tell me exactly what you 
think of it.” 

But she did not answer him directly. 

“TI knew long ago,” she said at last, 
“that if Audrey Swenson was not a musi- 
cian, she was as poor material as ever a 
woman was made out of. 
or preserving or the heifers, they’re nice 
enough. But I don’t really often think 
about them. I’m afraid, Kit,” with a quiz- 
zical laugh, the vexed tears ready to rise 
to her eyes, “ I’ve no real genius for either 
house-keeping or love. But Mr. Goddard,” 
going back to the first idea with a dogged, 
persistent nod, as she walked on, “told me 
nothing new about myself. I knew all 
that long ago—long ago.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

MEANWHILE, the wet clouds against the 
sun had blown away; the tide was running 
out, and the light striking direct upon the 
flattened sea, two-thirds of the world seemed 
a vast plain of rippling, transparent yellow. 
The strip that was left was weird and 
dreary. The gray stretch of sand, Cape 
Henlopen light-house rising out of it, glit- 
tering and white, at the back of all the 
stnoke of the village hanging blue in the cold 
air. Graff, as they walked, looked down 
at his companion anxiously, and cleared 
his throat once or twice. 

“I hope you’re enjoying this view, Au- 
drey?” At least she should not suppose 


As for canning 
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Goddard’s was the only soul alive to 
Nature’s beauties. “ Now there’s a very 
pretty effect on the top of those rollers, 
d’ye see? I don’t know that I ever saw 
a better yellow than that—a kind of a corn- 
color. On the whole, I believe I'd as lief 
look at the sea as at a landscape, though 
of course, one misses the houses and peo- 
ple. A human being must have something 
human, you know.” He was very well 
satisfied with this little intellectual effort : 
he was used to look at the sea in the light 
of blue fish and sheepshead, but now that 
he chose to consider it zsthetically, he 
thought he had put the question as neatly 
as though, like Goddard, he had been in 
the habit of making pilgrimages to Concord 
to sit at the feet of the Yankee Gamaliel, 
Emerson. Miss Swenson was pleased, too, 
apparently, for her eye ran over him from 
head to foot, and she smiled a queer, slow 
smile peculiar to herself, that had in it 
something inexpressibly tender and loyal. 
“So I am to name the house and the 
heifer? Heifer first, then. Now—let me 
see—” They walked on deliberating to- 
gether. Miss Derby, as they came near, 
noted this slow, fine smile of the other 
woman and her movements, as leisurely as 
those of a deer at ease in its own covert. 
Audrey, she was sure, had never felt one 
throb of love in her soul or passion in her 
body. While she—she and Goddard, at 
least, had grasped life im medias res half an 
hour ago. They approached, they had 
almost touched, the imminent moment of 
their lives: all these long years of repressed 
fire and longing would have culminated in 
a few words, as they sat on the sand, if it 
had not been for this girl, whose every 
thought was single and cool, and alien to 
theirs. As for Audrey, she hardly observed 
the awkward constraint of her companions. 
To talk of love, in no wise embarrassed 
her. She was very fond of Kit, of course. 
Everybody was fond of Kit; marriage 
with him simply meant to live a little 


| nearer to his good nature, to have a share 


in his house, heifers, and peach-canning. 

Her eyes suddenly kindled: “Why here 
are all the guests, and here is the supper! 
Why not cook it now?” This was some- 
thing at least with zest in it. 

“Capital!” cried Niel, who had had 
enough of emotional entertainment for the 
day, and felt chowder to be a relief. 

“Gather the wood, then; and you, Kit, 
go to the house for bread, butter, and coffee. 
You know as well as I do what is wanted.” 
































Mr. Graff muttered irritably, for he had 
rather made a point to himself of this sup- 
per, and the effect which the Swenson 
china and old plate would have on Jane. 

“Tt’s not the thing at all which Miss 
Derby has a right to expect from you,” 
following Audrey as she flew here and 
there, gathering dried sea-grass and bits of 
wreck. “A regular tea at least—” 

“Oh, Kit, go!” 

“If I do go, you must promise to call 
properly on her to-morrow. Wear that 
summer silk. It’s not made as I saw them in 
town, but Jane’s not particular as to fashion. 
But as for this absurd bathing rig—” 

Jane, meanwhile, with the envy and 
jealous rage which belongs to women of 
her caliber, and which is so often kindled 
by a matter of hats and petticoats, watched 
the bathing rig: watched Niel Goddard’s 
rapt scrutiny of it and every motion of 
its wearer, as he lay idle on the sand, the 
fire gone out in his cigar. 

“* Fleet-footed Atalanta skims across the 
piain,’ he murmured, his eyes passing 
critically over Audrey, from the wavy 
masses of reddish-brown hair to the deli- 
cate blue-veined feet. 

“{t would have been more to the pur- 
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pose if Atalanta had sent for her stockings,” 
Miss Derby replied. 


He laughed. “Jenny,” flinging away 

his cigar, “ I mean to give serious thought 
to that idea of yours, about making Audrey 
my wife. It strikes me asif you had draw: 
up the curtain from alandscape with whi: 
I was long familiar. A woman of absolute, 
original power is really, after all, what | 
need. It would be a daily cordial to give 
me life. Of course, I never should have 
burthened myself with work for the support 
of a wife. What I am I have dedicated to 
art. But the farm would clear away the 
money difficulty—” 

“O, yes. The farm—it all arranges it- 
self very comfortably.” She got up as she 
spoke and fell to gathering sea-weed; but 
Niel did not follow her stumpy figure with 
his eyes. 

“Though in fact, Jenny,” he reflected, 
“has a narrow intense power of affec- 
tion, as valuable in its way as grace of 
body or attractive features. That old, ever 
recurring domestic type of woman! There 
it comes again, even in a scribbler for the 
press who lives by her wits! Well, well! 
I wonder if it is not the best for a man to 
have about him, after all?” 


(To be continued.) 


——l 


A VIGIL. 


Dark shore, and desolate sky 
Unquickened by a star; 
Sad sea where wandering sails are lost 
In night afar! 


No human presence sweet, 
Nor other sound beside, 
Save that to silence near akin— 
The ebbing tide 


Only a lonely wreck 
High on the lonely beach, 
Whose hopelessness defies at last 
The breaker’s reach. 


O Earth that keeps no watch, 
O Heaven that lights no star, 
HE is who cares for every sail, 


Each broken spar! 
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LUKE. 
(IN THE COLORADO PARK, 1873.) 
BY BRET HARTE. 


Wor’s that you’re readin’?—a novel? A novel—well darn my skin! 

You a man grown and bearded and histin’ such stuff ez that in— 

Stuff about gals and their sweethearts! No wonder you're thin ez a knife. 
Look at me !—clar two hundred—and never read one in my life! 


That’s my opinion o’ novels. And ez to their lyin’ round here, 

They belonged to the Jedge’s daughter—the Jedge who came up last year 

On account of his lungs and the mountains and the balsam o’ pine and fir; 
And his daughter—well, she read novels, and that’s what’s the matter with her. 





Yet she was sweet on the Jedge, and stuck by him day and night, 

Alone in the cabin up yer—till she grew like a ghost, all white. 

She wus only a slip of a thing, ez light and ez up and away 

Ez rifle smoke blown through the woods, but she wasn’t my kind—no way ! 





Speakin o’ gals, d’ye mind that house ez you rise the hill, 

A mile and a half from White’s, and jist above Mattingly’s mill ? 

You do? Well now “iar’s a gal! What, you saw her? O, come now, thar, quit! 
She was only bedevlin’ you boys, for to me she don’t cotton one bit. 





Now she’s what I call a gal—ez pretty and plump ez a quail; 

Teeth ez white ez a hound’s and they’d go through a tenpenny nail; 
Eyes that kin snap like a cap. So she asked to know “ whar I was hid.” 
She did! 0, it’s jist like her sass, for she’s peart ez a Katy-did. 





But what was I talking of —O! the Jedge and his daughter—she read 
Novels the whole day long, and I reckon she read them abed, 
And sometimes she read them out loud to the Jedge on the porch where he sat, 


And ’twas how “ Lord Augustus” said this, and how “ Lady Blanche” she said that. 


But the sickest of all that I heerd, was a yarn thet they read "bout a chap, 

“ Leather-stocking” by name, and a hunter chock full o’ the greenest o’ sap; 
And they asked me to hear, but I says, “ Miss Mabel, not any for me; 
When I likes I kin sling my own lies, and thet chap and I shouldn’t agree.” 


Yet somehow-or-other she was always sayin’ I brought her to mind 

Of folks about whom she had read, or suthin belike of thet kind, 

And thar warn’t no end o’ the names that she give me thet summer up here, 
“Robin Hood,” “ Leather-stocking,” “ Rob Roy,”—O,I tell you, the critter was queer. 


And yet ef she hadn’t been spiled, she was harmless enough in her way, 

She could jabber in French to her dad, and they said that she knew how to play, 
And she worked me that shot-pouch up thar—which the man doesn’t live ez kin use, 
And slippers—you see "em down yer—ez would cradle an Injin’s pappoose. 





Yet along o’ them novels, you see, she was wastin’ and mopin’ away, 
And then she got shy with her tongue, and at last had nothin’ to say; 
And whenever I happened around, her face it was hid by a book, 
And it warn’t until she left that she give me ez much ez a look. 


And this was the way it was. It was night when I kem up here 
To say to ’em all “ good-bye,” for I reckoned to go for deer 
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At “sun up” the day they left. 
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So I shook ’em all round by the hand, 


‘Cept Mabel, and she was sick, ez they give me to understand. 


But jist ez I passed the house next morning at dawn, some one, 

Like a little waver o’ mist, got up on the hill with the sun; 

Miss Mabel it was, alone—all wrapped in a mantle o’ lace— 

And she stood there straight in the road, with a touch o’ the sun in her face. 


And she looked me right in the eye—I’d seen suthin like it before 
When I hunted a wounded doe to the edge o’ the Clear Lake shore, 
And I had my knee on its neck, and jist was raisin’ my knife 

When it give me a look like that, and—well, it got off with its life. 


“We are going to-day,” she said, “and I thought I would say good-bye 
To you in your own house, Luke—these woods, and the bright blue sky! 
You've always been kind to us, Luke, and papa has found you still 

As good as the air he breathes, and wholesome as Laurel Tree Hill. 


“ And we'll always think of you, Luke, as the thing we could not take away; 
The balsam that dwells in the woods, the rainbow that lives in the spray. 
And you'll sometimes think of me, Luke, as you know you once used to say, 
A rifle smoke blown through the woods, a moment, but never to stay.” 


And then we shook hands. 


She turned, but a-suddent she tottered and fell, 


And I caught her sharp by the waist, and held her a minit—well, 
It was only a minit, you know, that ez cold and ez white she lay 
Ez a snow-flake here on my breast, and then—well, she melted away— 


And was gone * * * And thar are her books; but I says not any for me, 
Good enough may be for some, but them and I mightn’t agree. 

They spiled a decent gal ez might hev made some chap a wife, 

And look at me !—clar two hundred—and never read one in my life! . 


BLACK 


. Life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows most sweet, 
Where there are somber colors.” 

—JEAN INGELOW. 





“Martuy! there’s a squall comin’; an’ 
look at that yacht, will you. If there’s a’ 
one aboard of her as has a mite o’ common 
sense he’ll run her in here afore the storm 
comes.” 

“Well, there ain't, then,” said Martha, 
sharply, “for they're turnin’ her head 
straight out to sea, look if they ain’t.” 

And Abram, shading his eyes with his 
hand, shook his head slowly. “So they 
be, Marthy, so they be. Just fetch me 


my coat. I'll go down to the shore. 
There'll be a boat wantin’ soon, I’m 
afeard.” 


A slant of sunshine from under the edge 
of the ragged cloud silvered the sails 
Vou. VII.—14. 
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of the little yacht and lit up the anx- 
ious face of the watcher. “There it is 
now ;” and he looked up quickly, as a 
shivering blast rustled the leaves over his 
head. “ It does seem as if the Lord made 
some folks just to act foolish ;” and hur- 
rying down the cliff he got out his boat, 
threw in an extra coil of rope, and then 
stood by her watching the little vessel as 
now, feeling the freshening breeze and 
seeing the white caps on the breakers, they 
changed her course and she came beating 
up against the wind, her sails fluttering, 
her slender mast creaking and straining. 
“Land sakes! Better ha’ stayed where 
she was ef they don’t know the coast pretty 
well. Why on airth don’t they reef that 
sail!” And Abram, in a kind of despera- 
tion, watched the feeble efforts to get the 
yacht ready for the squall which, even to the 
most unpracticed eye, was close upon them. 








“What now, Abram! Watchin’ that 
little craft out yonder? Likely to geta 
duckin’ ef they run her in here now, ain’t 
they ? Could ha’ done it ten minutes ago.” 
And the stalwart fisherman puffed away at 
his pipe, lounging on the side of the boat 
with his eyes fixed on the straining vessel. 

“There she goes!” as the blast veered 
suddenly and drove her straight against 
the low rocks. “ No, she’s off—there, it’s 
changed again—push off, Abram, I'll take 
an oar.” And with their heads well bent 
to the driving rain, the two fishermen 
pulled steadily towards the dangerous 
rocks where they could still discern the 
dim outline of mast and spars. 

But the fog came down thicker and 
thicker, and the wind changed from point 
to point, now in their faces, now behind 
them, till—knowing the coast as they did— 
they were at a loss as to their whereabouts. 

“Lay to, Ben, till the fog lifts. We're 
fighting in the dark now.” And with anx- 


ious eyes peering through the gloom, and | 


ears strained to catch the faintest sound 
above the whistling of the wind, and the 
dash of the waves, they rested on their oars. 

Suddenly Abram tightened his grasp. 
“Steady now, Ben, pull to wind’ard.” 

They rowed in silence for some minutes, 
the oars sounding muffled in the thick 
darkness that encompassed them. 

“T thought we was right on her that 
time. I heerd a thud an’ a shiver like, an’ 
I thought she’d struck.” 

Ben Lawson was listening intently— 

“ Lay off, Abram, there’s the waves on 
Black Rock.” 

“Well, the Lord help em.” 

Ben put his hand to his ear; a hail came 
from somewhere on their right. 

“ Ay, ay, mates.” 

“ Abram, where’s the yacht ?” 

“The Lord knows.” 

The fog thinned a little and another 
boat came up alongside. 

“She’s round the point by now. There’s 
a big swell on where she struck.” 

“ But them as was aboard of her?” said 
Abram, anxiously. 

“There’s an undertow to-day, mates,”’ 
spoke up an old fisherman in one of the 
boats, “as ‘ud draw the yacht herself, ef 
she only struck the bottom.” 

A murmur came from the boats, and the 
men’s faces blanched. Abram broke the 
awed silence. 

“ Mates, s’pose you round the point, an’ 
Ben an’ me we'll keep this side o’ Black 
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Rock. The wind is changed a point or 
two, an’ the fog ’ll lift soon; and mebbe 
we'll find some on ’em.’ 

“Ay, ay, Abram. Pull away, lads,” and 
the men bent to their oars, and the boats 
shot forward under the firm, steady strokes, 
vanishing like specters in the terrible white 
gloom. 

“Now, Ben, you an’ me’s got the worst. 
but keep clear o’ the rock an’ we'll weather 
it yet. Pull to wind’ard, my lad, and we'll 
come to somethin’ sure.” 

The cloud lifted a little as they came 
nearer, showing the jagged line over which 
the rising tide broke sullenly. “ There's 
no use lookin’ for ’em here,”—and Ben 
Lawson pointed to the line of foam circling 
the treacherous Black Rock. “ What with 
the tide an’ the undertow, they’re lost 
sure.” Abram shook his head gravely, 
but presently his cheeks flushed—* Pull in 
Ben, pull in close, there’s somethin’ on 
the rocks,” and leaping out on one not 
yet covered by the water, he stooped over 
a bundle. “ Ben, it’s a child!” he cried 
excitedly, and carefully loosening the 
shawl, he lifted the little one in his arms. 
“She’s fainted, poor dear, leastways she’s 
cold an’ limp like—but her heart beats 
yet, we'll save her any how. Now pull, 
Ben,” he added as he took his place in the 
stern, “pull just as hard as ever you did, 
and Marthy ‘Il hev her all right in no 
time.” 

But it did take time to bring the child 
back to consciousness, for her soul had 
wandered so near the confines of another 
world that it seemed sorely loth to return 
to this: but Martha’s nursing was at last 
rewarded by the little one opening her 
eyes; and looking from one to another, and 
then around the room, she said quietly— 
“T like this place.” 

“You do, dear?” said Abram, his face 
shining with his great delight, “ Well, I’m 
mighty glad o’ that now.” 

“Who are you?” asked the child, 
gravely, fixing her eyes on his without the 
slightest look of fear. 

“Oh! I’m Uncle Abram,” nodding and 
smiling re-assuringly. 

“Oh !—and,” turning to Martha, “ you're 
Aunt Abram—very well,” and, closing her 
eyes, she dropped asleep. 

“Pretty dear,” and Abram lifted one 
little hand tenderly, “ how old is she, Mar- 
thy, do you think ?” 

“* Bout five, I guess ; leastways she has a 
locket round her neck, with somethin’ 
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"bout fifth birthday on it. But ain’t there 
none of ’em found yet ?” 

Abram shook his head. “The yacht’s 
ashore ‘round the point, but there ain't 
a human critter dead or alive been found 
yet; mebbe the tide will wash ‘em ashore 
when it’s flood again.” 

But it never did, and though they 
watched it closely, the sea gave no clue to 
the resting place of those its strong arms 
had gathered and now held so closely. 
From the child’s story it appeared that she 
had been asleep when the vessel struck, 
and so knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened. For some days she talked of “her 
papa,” who would “come for her,” but 
when day after day she was disappointed 
she confided to Abram that “ her papa had 
gone away again on a big ship, to take 
care of his soldiers,—he had told her he 
would some day,” and they did not at- 
tempt to undeceive her. 

“T’ll go an’ inquire arter her friends, 
Marthy,” Abram said one day, “it ain’t 
jest right to keep her, tho’ she do seem to 
belong to us now.” 

But his search was useless. The yacht 
had been hired by a party of English tour- 
ists, two ladies, three gentlemen, and the 
little girl, and “the gentlemen woudd man- 
age the boat themselves,”—this was all they 
could learn. So the child remained in 
Abram’s cottage, delighting him with her 
pretty ways and quaint, sweet speeches, 
and winning her way slowly, but surely, 
into the sterner heart of “Aunt Abram,” 
as she still called her. She was a strange 
contradiction, this little waif, sometimes 
appearing so much older, sometimes so 
much younger, than her age; but when 
Martha would express alarm at her igno- 
rance, Abram would lay his broad hand 
gently on the golden curls—*“ Never mind, 
Marthy, she’s all right; her little soul’s only 
feelin’ its way yet.” 

“Won't you come and talk 
while, please, Aunt Abram ?” 
child plaintively, one day. 

Poor Martha looked sorely 
“ Talk! child, what about?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m so very lonely, 
Aunt Abram.” 

She had been sitting quietly on the 
door-step, in the sun, watching the gulls as 
they flew over the water or followed the 
tide with their quick, graceful motions and 
watchful eyes; the fishing boats were a 
constant source of delight to her, but she 
had grown weary even of this; Abram was 
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away, and a tired, grieved look, painful to 
see on so young a face, had chased away 
the smiles. “ What makes you call me 
‘Aunt Abram?’” asked Martha, glad of 
some subject to begin on. 

“Oh! Aren’t you Uncle Abram’s wife ?” 

“No, child,” said Martha, sharply, her 
thin cheeks flushing as she thought of what 
“might have been.” 

“ His sister, then ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why, he told me he 4ad a sister, for he 
said her eyes were just like mine.” 

“ Well, so he had,” said Martha, looking 
down into the interested face at her knee, 
and thinking with a sudden thrill how 
strangely sweet it was to have a child’s 
hand clinging to her dress, she paused so 
long that the little one became impatient. 
“ Well, tell me about the sister.” 

“ There ain’t much to tell, dear, she was 
sick all the time, an’ I come here to tend 
her, an’ wait on her, an’ then I just stayed 
on to look after the house an’ the cow, for 
Abram he took on so when she died he 
didn’t tend to nothin’.”’ 

“Died! what is died?” questioned the 
child. “Is it growing all cold and white 
like my pretty mamma, and being put in a 
stone house all over lions and swords like 
the spoons and things, to wait for the an- 
gels?” 

And Martha completely at a loss how to 
answer, said “ yes” to it all, then her con- 
science pricking her, she added—* Only 
Hetty wasn’t put in a house all over lions, 
she was put out there in the ground, an’ 
we covered her up with grass, an’ the flow- 
ers grew on her.” “Covered up with 
grass, and flowers growing on her,” re- 
peated the child musingly. “I'd like that 
better than a house, but if I mustn’t call 
you Aunt Abram, who are you ?” 

“T’m Martha.” 

“Martha! Oh! then I know all about 
you.” 

“You do?” and the worthy spinster 
looked at the child with a curious mixture 
of awe and amusement. “ Well, land! 
what next!” 

“Oh! yes,” and she nodded her head 
in a satisfied way, “somebody told me 
about you once, and your sister Mary, 
and your brother, what was his name ?— 
Oh! I know, Lazarus, were’n’t you glad to 
get him back? I always thought it was 
very good of you to make nice things 
for dinner, and I think Mary migAt have 
helped you a little. I’m so glad I've found 
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you; but why isn’t he ”"—pointing 
Abram, who was coming slowly up the 
beach—*“ why isn’t he Uncle Lazarus ?” 

“Land sakes! child, ask Azm; there’s 
my milk boilin’ over,” and Martha hurried 
off to the kitchen, handing over the child 
and her perplexities to Abram, who, 
taking her out with him, found a sheltered 
place on the sand, and sitting down beside 
her, he patiently explained the difference 
between the Martha of Bethany and the 
brusque housekeeper up at the cottage, who 
was at that moment wondering “ what on 
airth they was to do with the child, for she’s 
wrong in the head, certain.” And there 
in the shelter of an old boat, when the 
days grew long, they sat together, Abram 
and the child. “Tell me a story, Uncle 
Abram,” was the constant appeal, and he 
to whom few books were open save God’s 
and Nature’s, was fain to tell her of the 
old-time days when angels walked the 
earth and the God-Man talked with men. 
Excepting the story which some one had 
told her of Martha and Mary, and which 
had taken fast hold of her memory as 
everything she fancied did, she was as 
ignorant of Bible characters and Bible 
history as the veriest little heathen, and 
with parted lips and eager eyes she listen- 
ed as Abram in his simple words would 
tell her of Him who walked upon the sea, 
and dwelt with lowly fisher folk; and 
from those baby lips would come the cry 
so often wrung from sorrow-stricken hearts, 
“ Why is all done, why isn’t it zow, Uncle 
Abram?” And he in his larger pati- 
ence would respond, “ Wait awhile, pretty 
one, wait awhile, you an’ me we'll see 
Him yet.” 

As the months passed on, the child 
grew quite contented with the quiet life 
she led. Her brain was full of pretty 
fancies which she brought out before these 
two, without the slightest reserve, some- 
times troubling “ Aunt Martha” a little 
with doubts of her perfect sanity, but 
giving unfeigned delight to Abram, who 
often found his own tender thoughts put 
into words by the little prattler at his side. 
No one questioned his right to keep her. 
and when strangers attracted by her great 
beauty would ask her to whom she be- 
longed, she always answered simply— 
“ Uncle Abram found me in the sea; I’m 
his.” 

She had told them “her papa” called 
her “Alice,” but my pretty mamma called 
me “ Blossom,” and Blossom she was to 
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Abram ; then ame suited her deligate face, 
which no sun or wind was strong enough 
to darken. 

“ Look at her eyes, Marthy, 2s blue as 
the sea when the sun _ shines,” Abram 
would say, sometimes; and Martha, who 
thought much of the responsibility of her 
charge, would answer curtly—* Han’some 
is as han’some does, Abram.” And Alice 
would shake her golden curls about her 
face with a laugh, knowing full well that 
all she “was” and “did” was “han’some” 
in “ Aunt Martha’s ” eyes. 

Three years passed, then one day Abram 
came in looking troubled. 

“TI met the Domine, Marthy, an’ he sez 
to me, ‘ Abram what are you goin’ to do 
with your little girl? She’d ought to 
larn some thin’.’ Now she ain’t fit to go 
to school anyways round here, Marthy, is 
she now?” 

“Tf he’s so awful anxious about it, why 
don’t he offer to teach her himself,” snap- 
ped Martha, relishing no interference with 
their little Alice. 

“Mebbe he would, now. I never 
thought o’ that. What a powerful hand 
you allus was to think, Marthy.” 

She smiled grimly, not displeased with 
the compliment, and so the matter of 
Alice’s education was settled. For two 
hours a day she went to the parsonage, 
there learning not only from books, but 
lessons of nobleness and goodness from 
the patient, self-sacrificing life of the 
pastor, who in his humble way was follow- 
ing closely in the footsteps of the Master 
for whom he had given up all the world 
had to offer. 

“T thought once my life was a failure, 
Alice,” he said to his young pupil one 
day, “ but just as that dull rock is made a 
stepping-stone for those who bring their 
boats ashore, I hope my life may help 
some other life to reach the shore of 
Heaven.” 

Nine years pass quickly. It is a warm, 
bright, summer afternoon. In a little cove 
Abram’s boat is lying idly on the water; 
he is fishing, and Alice, in the stern, is 
watching him. She has taken off her hat, 
and the level sunbeams quiver through her 
golden curls, and dance over the white 
arms and restless little hands. 

“Come, Uncle Abram, aren’t you mostly 
ready? Aunt Martha will be so cross.” 


The artist up on the rocks who, unper- 
ceived, has been sketching the group, goes 
hastily on with his work. 
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“Pretty soon, Blossom, 
now.” 

She leans back again. and sits quietly 
watching the white gulls flying out to sea. 
The golden brightness fades a little, and 
the young face takes a tenderer look. 
Abram is dimly conscious of something 
that makes different all the world to him, 
a something that is pain and pleasure both. 
He leans over and touches her hand softly 
—“*Shall we go now, pretty Blossom?” 
and with a start the girl comes out of her 
dreaming and smiles up at him, a child 
again. 

“T must have that girl’s face!” And as 
Abram takes up the oars, a loud “ Halloo!” 
comes to him from the rocks, and looking 
up he sees a figure springing down from 
point to point in evident haste to join him. 

“We'll have to stop a minute, Blossom, 
yon lad ’ll break his neck, I’m much afeard.” 

As he comes up the stranger doffs his 
hat to Alice, who blushes in pretty surprise 
and embarrassment. 
sir,” he says, turning to Abram, “of any 
place where I could stay for a week? 
Your coast is so beautiful, and I am an 
artist,” he stops abruptly and looks at 


Alice, who, with downcast eyes is dipping | 


her hand in the water. “What a lovely 
face! ’’ he exclaims mentally. 

“Well! mebbe Ben Lawson’s wife could 
take you, ef you're willin’ to eat fish an’ 
eggs an’ sech like.” 

Oh! quite willing is the stranger to eat 
anything, but where is ‘ Ben Lawson’s wife ’ 
to be found? Then Abram, with his 
natural politeness, offers him a seat in his 
boat, and so for one short half hour, he has 
the happiness of sitting opposite his hoped- 
for model, and listening to her low, sweet 
replies to hislively conversation. Present- 
ly he lays his sketch-book on her lap, open 
at his late attempt. 

Her eyes sparkle. “There is Uncle 
Abram and the old boat, but—I never 
looked like that, is it me?” 

“ Of course it is. You are not very com- 
plimentary to my skill, why is it not like 
you ?” 

“Tt is so very pretty,” answers Alice 
with a shy blush, which makes her ten 
times more enchanting to the amused eyes 
watching her. 

Then the boat grates on the sand and 
after receiving directions for finding Ben 
Lawson's cottage, the artist strides 
up the beach, only to turn again to look at 
the two figures climbing up the cliff. 


“Can you tell me | 
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| you to take me 
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pretty soon | are clearly outlined against the evening 


sky, the old man strong and hearty yet, 
head erect, clear eyes and firm, sure step, 
the young girl, now springing on before, 
now clinging to his hand with child-like con- 
fidence; and so they vanish under the 
shadow of the trees, and he walks on again 
with a sigh. 

The next morning rose bright and sunny 
with just enough wind to ruffle the blue 
water. Outside the ledge of rock the sea 
was dotted with tiny sails, white in the 
morning sun. The little waves curled over 
with just a feather of foam, and the gulls 
were darting hither and thither, their long 
wings gleaming in the sunlight. 

Ernest Hathaway strolling up the beach 
came suddenly upon Abram and his “little 
Blossom,” cozily sheltered beneath the old 
boat. 

“Good mornin’, sir, you’re out early,” 
and Abram rose slowly. 

“Don’t get up; may n’t I join you? 
This is such a shady nook in all this blaze 
of sunshine.” 

“Come an’ welcome, sir, ef you're wil- 
lin’ to take the sand for a cheer; we aint 
got much furniture in our house, hev we, 
Blossom ?” 

And ‘Blossom’ smiled shyly, pushing 
away some sea-weed to make a place for 
the young artist. 

“ Do you come here often ?” he asked as 
he threw himself down on the sand. 

“ Laws, yes, sir, Blossom an’ me, we comes 
here most days that’s fine, we could n't do 
without the old boat, could we, Blos- 
som ?” 

And Alice laughs and shakes her head, 
then turns her eyes once more to the shim- 
mering water. Ernest Hathaway follows 
her gaze, and the beautiful light strikes 
through and through his delicate appre- 
ciative face. “What a perfect morning 
this is !—nothing left to wish for.” 

“It’s just that, sir, perfect, as you say. 
I often think folks talk "bout how they'd 
do, but if any one of us had made this 
mornin’, sir, we’d ha’ left out somethin’. 
Mebbe it would ha’ been the wind and the 
sparkle like it makes on the water, mebbe 
it would ha’ been only the gulls, but any- 
way it would n't ha’ been perfect; it takes 
God to do that.” 

They were all silent a few moments and 
then the stranger turned to Abram. “I 
almost forgot my errand, which was to ask 
off somewhere in your 


yoat, where I can get a view of the coast 
boat, where I can get a vi f tl 
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with this sparkling sea in front; you can 
fish while you wait for me, you know.” 

“Well, sir,” the old man answered slow- 
ly, “not but what I’d like it, and I’m not 
uncivil I hope, but hadn’t you oughter take 
young Ben’s boat? You're stayin’ there, 
an’ he’s only just started; the fishin’s 
poor this year, an’ young Ben he wants it 
more ’n me, an’ so you see, sir, I’d rather 
not.” 

“Very well, if you would rather not, of 
course I won’t urge you, but where’s young 
Ben though?” 

“T’ll find him, sir,” and Abram hurried 
off well pleased with his success. 

Earnest Hathaway now set himself de- 
terminedly to overcome the shyness of 
his companion, and had so far succeeded 
that they were talking quite gayly before 
Abram’s return. 

“There’s Uncle Abram now, and Aunt 
Martha wants me. I must go.” 

Ernest held out his hand. “ Must you? 
Then good-bye—”’ 

She understood his hesitation—‘* My 
name is Alice ;. I haven’t any other; good- 
bye.” 

“ Here he is, sir,” and Abram came up 
with “ young Ben ”—an enlarged edition 
of his father—in his-wake. “ He'll do as 
well for you as any one, I’m sure, an’ he’s 
got a tidy boat of his own, sir.” 

“Perhaps I'll find out something about 
that enchanting little sprite from this young 
giant,” thought Ernest Hathaway, as he 
settled himself in the stern opposite the 
shining delight embodied in the counte- 
nance of young Ben. And he was not dis- 
appointed; he soon learned all Alice’s 
history, as far as it was known; and now 
not a day passed that he did not find some 
excuse for visiting Abram’s cottage. Now 
it was some rare shell which he had found, 
some sketch he wanted to show Alice; 
then some information which only Abram 
could give him. It was the old, old story; 
he had 





, “ Crossed the sea 
And half the sphere to give her meeting.” 


Days lengthened into weeks, and one 
night when the stars were coming out one 
by one over the tranquil sea, he told her 
of the home that would be so lonely if she 
did not come to share it. The shy, sweet 
eyes were turned away as he pleaded ; but 
in the blush that came and went upon her 
cheek he read his answer; and Abram, 
waiting for her coming, wondered why his 


1 





“Blossom’s”” eyes were wet with tears 
and her voice so tremulously happy as she 
said “ good-night.” 

“Uncle Abram, come out on the beach 
with me awhile; it’s so warm this morn- 
ing,” and Alice led him—a willing prisoner 
—to their favorite nook behind the boat, 
which, though older and frailer far than 
when she sat there years ago, a happy 
child, was still strong enough to shelter 
them from sun and wind. 

“Well! Blossom, what now ?” 

“Tell me how you found me, Uncle 
Abram ?” 

And over again he told her of the sud- 
den squall—the line of foam breaking over 
the low rocks, on one of which, in the rain 
and the storm, he found her. “I was 
lonely then, my little Blossom,” he added 
fondly, “and you came to me like God's 
blessed sunshine on a wintry day.” 

She slipped her hand into his, and he 
pressed it gently. 

“ And my father was drowned, too ?” 

“Yes, dear, we never heard nothin’ of 
none of ’em.” 

“Poor Papa,” and the girl’s face sad- 
dened. Then she looked out into the bright- 
ness and the sunshine, and her eyes grew 
soft and tender, and the sweet mouth 
smiled a little. The gulls were screaming 
and chattering on the rocks. The plash 
of the little waves came faintly up the 
beach. Two fisher boats were rocking 
gently on the shifting waters. A long 
way up the reach of sand there was some 
one coming. 

Abram looked wistfully at her. He could 
not understand these moods that came so 
often now upon his “little Blossom.” 
Alas! he had no part in her musings; she 
started when he spoke to her. 

“What mought you be thinkin’ of, Blos- 
som? Won't you tell Uncle Abram ?” 

And then, with her face hidden on his 
shoulder, she told him how she had 
promised to sail across the seas with her 
lover. “He is all alone, as I am,” she 
said, presently, “ and I love him, Uncle 
Abram.” 

The strong, faithful heart contracted with 
a sudden pain, and the kind eyes grew 
dim, while his hand moved gently across 
and across the bright curls, for in that 
bitter moment the hopelessness of his own 
great love had come to him. 

“There! pretty Blossom,” he said, 
rising, “let me go away awhile and think 
it over.” 
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“You're not angry, Uncle Abram,” and 
the soft lips touched his hand. 

“No, dear, no; why should I be angry?” 
he answered gravely; but as he turned 
away his head was bent, his step slow and 
heavy; those few moments had aged him 
more than years before. 

When he came back again some one was 
in his place under the old boat ; some one’s 
hand was playing with the golden curls, 
whose every thread was dear to him. He 
was not needed now, and, with a sigh, he 
turned away. But Alice heard him, and, 
springing up, she ran down the yielding 
sand. “Uncle Abram! stop, please ;” 
then, with a rosy blush, “ Ernest wants to 
speak to you.” 

So the two men sat down together. 
Neither spoke for some minutes; both 
were watching the graceful figure moving 
slowly along the shore ; one with the light 
of proud possession in his eyes, the other 
with the look one gives his dead. 

Presently a rock hid her from their 
sight, and then Abram broke the silence, 
with a quiet dignity in his voice and manner. 

“ Alice tells me, sir’’-—he would not call 
her “Blossom” then—‘as how you're 
wantin’ to take her away from us here. It’s 
sudden news to me, sir, very sudden.” 

The young man smiles a little. “So it 
is to us all, sir; but I hope it is not un- 
welcome ?” 

Abram looks up gravely. “ Mebbe, sir, 
I’m not goin’ to be civil; but I can’t say 
as it’s welcome. You see, Blossom ’’—the 
old name will out—“ was all I had; an’ 
tho’ I knowed she wa’n’t one of us, she’s 
told me often and often 'bout houses an’ 
trees an’ han’some things she’s seen; an’ 
how she knowed she once rode on an 
elephant, and saw black people round 
her 7 

“Ah! yes, in India. From what she 
has told me, I fancy her father was an 
officer. She is a lady, evidently. I am 
going to try and find out her family when 
we go back.” 

“Well, sir, mebbe you're right; you're a 
deal cleverer than me. But, as I was say- 
in’, though I knowed she wa’n’t like us, I 
thought mebbe she’d stay, like the flowers 
stay, and the sun, to cheer us up a bit; 
but it ain’t to be so,and I ain’t goin’ to 
fret her by worritin’; but I'd like to know 
—you won't take no offense—poor lamb, 
she ain’t got no one else to stand up for 
her—you ain’t deceivin’ her no way? 
You love her, as you say? You're takin’ 
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her away from friends as has loved her all 


her life, an’ friends as would give their 
own life for her as willin’ an’ as easy as 
ever wave come back to shore. An’ you'll 
be true to her, will you? There ain’t 
nothin’ to hold you but your word, an’ 
there ain’t none to help her when she’s 
gone but Him as is a ‘Father to the 
fatherless.’” 

The young man held out his hand— 
“Believe me, sir, I honor you for your 
frankness, and may ‘God do so tome and 
more also,’ if I fail in love and duty to the 
dear one given to my care.” 

Abram brushes his hand across his eyes 
— Thank ye, sir, it’s a relief'to my mind 
to hear you, I hope you ’ll both be happy. 
This ain’t no place for Aer, I see it now; 
we've never let nothin’ noways rough 
come nigh her, but she’s a lady, sir, as you 
say, an’ we 're nothin’ but plain folks arter 
all, an’ not her kind. Well, there ain’t no 
more to say, so I'll just be goin’,” and with 
his hat pulled well over his eyes Abram 
strode down the beach, sighing softly to 
himself, That night he told Martha— 

“So your love ’s all wasted, eh! You 
ain’t goin’ to try.” 


He blushed like a girl. “How did you 


know ?” 
“Know! It’s as plain as the nose on 
your face. Why didn’t you try, though?” 


“Tt ain’t no use, Marthy, she couldn't 
care for me ¢hat way. I've tried to larna 
little, thinkin it might make it come ea- 
sier, but 'twon’t do. Don’t tell Aer noth- 
in’, Marthy. I'll get over it, only it comes 
a little hard. I’mold you see, an’ I s’pose 
ef you don’t have it when you ‘re young it 
comes mighty hard after. Blossom sets 
great store by her Uncle Abram, but she 
couldn’t think of me that way; nobody 
couldn’t,” and with a patient sigh he went 
up to bed. 

“Land sakes! man, as ef I hadn't been 
thinkin’ of you all my life,” said Martha, 
with a sort of dull impatience as she 
pushed back the chairs and swept in the 
hearth. “Things go mighty curus any- 
way.” 

There was a good deal of feeling in the 
little hamlet against the stranger who had 
come to rob them of their pet and pride, 
but when one and another spoke to Abram 
he had the same answer ready for all: 
“Tt’s the Lord’s doin’, mates, an’ we must- 
n't fight agin him.” 

To Martha none dared to speak—hold- 
ing as she did the doctrine that “one’s 
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feelin’s is their own; nobody hain’t got 
no right to meddle with them,” but one 
morning, “Ben Lawson's wife,” her sister, | 
ventured to ask her what she “thought 
about it.” 

“°Tain’t my business to ¢hink. My 
work’s to keep things clean, so, Jane Law- 
son, ef you ’d jest as leave set out doors as 
in—mebbe you ’ll move your cheer. I’m 
goin’ to sweep.” 

Abram had refused to go to see them 
sail. “No, no, I ain’t used to city ways, 
an’, sir,” turning to Ernest, he speaks 
humbly—* you ‘Il let us keep her 
long as you can, an’ arter she’s yourn | 
won't say nothin’. I don’t want to inter- 
fere.” 

So in the little church on the cliff, Alice 
was married. “ For better, for worse, till 
death us do part,” she said the words 
firmly ; but when the service was over, the 
blessing spoken, she turned from her hus- 
band to throw herself into the arms that 
trembled beneath her light weight. 
you, my pretty Blossom,” murmurs 
husky voice, fondly. 

“It isn’t for always, Uncle Abram,” she 
says through her tears—we 'Il sit under | 
the old boat again. I’m coming back 
sometime.” 

“Are you, Blossom?” he says gently, 
but as she turns away he looks after her 
sadly. “ The old boat an’ me ’Il be gone, | 
Blossom, long afore you come back.” 

A week later a splendid vessel steamed 
out of the harbor, and on her deck a fair 
bride was standing, gazing at the fast re- 
ceding shores through tears which her | 
husband wiped away as quickly as they 
fell, and the setting sun shot its arrows 
across the water with a smile scarcely 
brighter or gayer than that which dimpled 
the cheek of the young wife. 

Did the soft breeze bring her no whis- 
per of a figure kneeling on the low rocks 
where once a child was found? Did it 
tell her of the boat that drifted out to sea? 
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Faster and faster sails the ship, she is 
freighted with hope—good wishes follow 
her, the ripples part before her flying foot- 
steps—she leaves a path of silver in her 
wake. “It is getting cold for you on 
deck, come, Blossom.” 

“Carry him gently, Ben, he’s comin’ 
round.” The moon has gone under a 
cloud; the waves break hoarsely on the 
shore. “It’s very coid; where's Blos- 
som ?” 

Martha had been watching him a long 
time, when suddenly he started up with a 
cry—‘“ There she is! Marthy, leanin’ on 
his arm; it ain’t rainin’ there, the sun’s 
shinin’ down on ’em both, God bless ’em.”’ 
Then he sinks back again, and the wind 
wakes up, and shrieks and_ thunders 
through the trees, rocking the little cottage 
as it sweeps over and around it, and the 
rain dashes heavily against the window, 
and patters noisily on the smooth stones 
at the door. The sea is lunging at the 
cliff, and the sound of it seems to wake 
him. 

“It’s very cold here,” he mutters fee- 
bly; “I didn’t think the tide ’d rise so 
soon.’’ Martha covers him with another 
blanket and he opens his eyes and recog- 
nizes her. “You here, Marthy! out on 
the rocks? How did you come? Well 
you allers did stick by me, you ’re a good 
girl, Marthy, a good girl.” He moans a 
little, then speaks quickly—* Marthy, just 
hist my old cap on that long pole, an’ 
mebbe they'll see it on the shore.” And 
Martha, humoring his fancy gets the oar 
he points to and putting the old cap on it, 





| sits patiently in his sight, furtively wiping 


| 





Of the cruel billows rolling in ? 

How cold the night grows ! 

The moon has risen, its light falls on 
her tender smile, as encircled by her hus- 
band’s arm, she listens to his loving whis- 
pers. Does it tell her of an old man 
clinging to the rocks with tired arms al- 
most letting go their hold ? ; 

“Pull gently, Father, there’s something 
on the rocks,” and Ben Lawson's son lifts 


the gray head tenderly. “It’s Abram, 
o 


r 


Father,—poor old man ! 


| mighty grasp. 
| boat a comin’ off for me, Marthy, an’ Het- 


the tears from her eyes. 

Then he sleeps again. Outside a heav- 
ier, stronger wave catches the old boat 
stranded so long upon the beach, and 
whirls it out to sea, a plaything in its 
He starts up. “ There’s a 


ty’s standin’ on the shore. It’s an awful 
night for her to be out, ain’t it ?” 

Then a light breaks over his face— 
“The boat’s a comin’ nearer, an’ there's 
one in her, Marthy, with his face all 
shinin’, you an’ me’s prayed to him often 
an’ often—Marthy, it’s the Lord.” And 
the rain falls, and the wind moans and 
mutters to the angry sea, which, like a 
child—it’s fury over—sobs tempestuously, 


| with ever and anon a sudden waking of 


the old remembrance, only to sink away 
again in sorrowful murmurs. 


























In the cottage all is silent save for a wo- 
man’s weeping, a woman kneeling by a 
bed, gazing at the pale, still face on the 
pillow, with the love of years in her 
wet eyes. Her breast is heaving with 
the sobs she is choking back, with some- 
thing of a man’s shame for his weakness. 
Her hands have closed the kindly eyes, 
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and pushed back the gray hair from the 
forehead where death’s touch is smooth- 
ing out the lines Life’s hand had print- 
ed, and a softness and peace comes 
into the worn and sorrow-stricken face 
as she looks upon that one where lin- 
gers still the smile with which he met the 
Lord. 


———— - ee 


THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


THE golden sentence in the second In- 
augural of President Grant, in our judg- 
ment, was, in more senses than one, that in 
which he avowed his anxiety to bring our 
currency to a fixed (gold) value. It was 
the expectation of the country that this 
consummation, so devoutly to be wished, 
would be reached during his first Presi- 
dential term. The preservation of the 
faith of the nation by paying its debts in 
coin, when due, was almost ostentatiously 
prominent among the issues of the canvass, 
or declaration of principles, which raised 
him to power. That this has been neglected 
tilla terrible financial panic forces attention 
to it, is deeply to be deplored,—nay, to vast 
multitudes it is the one profound regret in 
regard to the movement of our National 
politics. Of course we.still more deeply 
deplore the developments of bribery, em- 
bezzlement, and rapacity in public office. 
But this we conceive has closer implica- 
tions with the demoralization involved in 
this virtual, if as yet partial, repudiation 
of some of our national promises, than 
might at first sight appear. If the nation 
has promised, and does promise in its legal 
tender notes to pay three hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, be the same more or 
less, and not only declines, but makes no 
serious attempt, or indication of a decided 
purpose, to pay them, is it keeping faith ? 
Is it practicing honesty? Is it not delin- 
quent in duty? Isit not setting an example 
of faithlessness through its government, the 
supreme exponent and executive of its will, 
which must inevitably spread its gangrene 
through its people, officers and servants 
of every grade? How deplorably do the 
States lately in rebellion, but subdued and 
reconstructed, follow this great example in 
reference to their own debts? 

We plead for the resumption of coin 
payments, at the earliest day practicable 








without producing serious financial stric- 
ture or commercial panic, because the na- 
tional faith, morality, and honor require it. 
Surely the faith and honor of the nation 
require that it fulfill its promises and obli- 
gations voluntarily assumed. But this is 
precisely what the nation promises in its 
legal tenders. It promises to pay dollars. 
What dollars? Surely coin dollars, pre- 
cisely what had always been meant by the 
dollars promised on every bank-bill or 
other paper then circulating as currency. 
That this is so, and cannot be otherwise, 
appears. 1. Because no other conceivable 
meaning attaches to the word. 2. The le- 
gal tender act did not undertake to de- 
monetize the precious metals, or abolish 
the coin standard of value. It was simply 
a mode of deferring payment under con- 
straint of overbearing necessity, by requir- 
ing the nation’s, and other, creditors, for 
the present distress, to accept, in lieu of 
money, or rather as money, the promise to 
pay that money—no time of payment being 
named because it was the mutual under- 
standing of all that it should be done as 
soon as government could command the 
means. It was like the case of other debt- 
ors of ample ultimate means which they 
cannot for the time realize in cash, whose 
creditors are therefore compelled to take 
up with promises to pay cash in future, in- 
stead of getting it at once. 

That this is so, appears still further from 
the fact that the government even then 
maintained the coin standard without in- 
terruption in paying the interest and prin- 
cipal of the public debt, and in its receipts 
for custom dues. By excepting these from 
the operation of the legal tender measure, 
it most emphatically declared that measure 
exceptional and temporary—only for the 
present exigency—and this was still fur- 
ther indicated by making these legal ten- 
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ders themselves, convertible into bonds at 
par, payable principal and interest in coin. 
Thus coin was recognized as the true and 
enduring standard. It is therefore past all 
doubt that the greenback promises to pay 
dollars, are promises to pay coin dollars 
to the bearer on demand, at the earliest 
time reasonably practicable. 

If there could be the shadow of doubt 
on this subject, Congress, speaking the 
mind and will of the nation, removed it in 
the solemn declaratory enactment which 
was the first bill signed by President 
Grant after his accession to the Presiden- 
cy. As follows: 

“ None of said interest bearing obligations not al- 
ready due shall be paid or redeemed before maturi- 
ay, unless at such time United States notes shall be 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or un- 
less, at such time, bonds of the United States bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be re- 
deemed can be sold at par in coin; and the United 
States also solemnly pledges its faith to make pro- 
vision at the earliest practical period for the re- 
demption of United States notes in coin.” 

Could words be plainer? Is it to be 
disputed longer what the nation has prom- 
ised? or that it pledged itself to redeem 
these promises at the earliest practical 
period? What efforts have been made to 
redeem these pledges? The process con- 
templated in these promises has been 
completely reversed ; not an effort has been 
made, or a step taken towards “the re- 
demption of United States notes in coin.” 
But means ample and more than ample to 
do this have been applied to redeem “ those 
interest bearing obligations not already 
due,” which it is declared shall not “be 
paid or redeemed before maturity, unless 
at such time United States notes shall be 
convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder.” Nor has the other alternative al- 
lowing such redemption occured—for 
notoriously the new five per cents could 
not be “sold at par in coin.” The syn- 
dicate who paid nominal par, paid really 
between 98 and 99 through a dexterous ar- 
rangement for a three months’ use of the 
money without interest. We have little 
doubt that if government had fulfilled its 

ledge to provide for its obligations due, 
it could have saved far more than the cost 
in the better terms it could have made for 
exchanging at a lower rate of interest its 
obligations not yet due—as we trust will 
yet more decisively appear. Why the 
government during the last four years 
should thus have gone back upon its own 
solemnly declared purpose, policy and 





promise, has not yet appeared. We can 
conceive no shadow of a reason for it. 

Still further, the legal tender act was 
nothing else than an extreme exercise of 
the war power, in order to save the nation- 
al life. From overbearing necessity it took 
this method of raising a forced loan to be 
repaid at the earliest practicable moment, 
by a law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, such as the constitution expressly 
prohibits any State to pass. It destroyed 
the obligation of the contracts on the part 
of debtors to pay coin dollars. While jus- 
tifiable as the exercise of a war power, and 
as one of the anomalies of war, (infer arma 
leges silent), its indefinite continuance, after 
the exigencies growing out of war no lon- 
ger necessitate it, is no more defensible 
than continued conscriptions, military oc- 
cupation and seizure, martial law, or sus- 
pension of habeas corpus. 

We plant ourselves first of all then here, 
on this perfectly impregnable position. 
The national faith is pledged. National 
morality requires the fulfillment of the na- 
tion’s promises “ at the earliest practicable 
period.”” Not to struggle for it, with all its 
power, is national dishonor. This is 
enough. If all other arguments were ad- 
verse, this more than outweighs them. Even 
if it could be shown, as it cannot, for the 
contrary is true that it is hostile to nation- 
al wealth or material interests, still the na- 
tional faith, honor, and morality are more 
and higher than all these. What! will the 
nation unhesitatingly spend hundreds of 
millions to vindicate the honor of its flag 
against insult, and shall it grudge any sac- 
rifices necessary to keep its word and pledge 
of honor untarnished? If once the mind 
of the nation is brought fairly to apprehend 
and face the alternatives involved, we can- 
not permit ourselves to doubt the issue. 

But we are prepared to vindicate this 
measure from the lower stand-point of ex- 
pediency as respects the material interest 
of the nation. Indeed, in the long run, 
honesty is always the best policy for na~ 
tions as well as individuals. 

The credit of the government would 
be so improved that it would speedily gain 
more than the cost of resumption in the 
improved terms it could make with its 
creditors. There is no question that the 
rates at which government can borrow, as 
in the case of individual borrowers, will be 
low in proportion to the confidence of lend. 
ers in the markets of the world, that it 
will religiously and punctually discharge 
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every pecuniary obligation or promise 
according to the tenor thereof. And 
on the other hand, in proportion as a 
nation staggers at or shrinks from the ful- 
fillment of any of its promises, or leaves 
their fulfillment in doubt, will its credit be 
lowered, and the cost of, or interest on, all 
its loans enhanced. This is self-evident 
and evinced by allexperience. Nor is the 
bearing of this on our own nation parried 
by the claim that our gold-bearing bonds 
and legal-tender notes stand on a different 
footing, and that the non-payment of the 
latter is no argument against the certain 
payment of the gold explicitly promised in 
the former. For have we not proved that 
the nation has just as explicity pledged it- 
self to pay the latter in coin as soon as 
practicable? If, therefore, it shrinks from 
doing this, or attempting to do it, “at the 
earliest practicable period,” what guarantee 
have lenders that it may not shrink from 
paying other dues, when it becomes severe- 
ly onerous? In our judgment, there is not 
the slightest question that the resumption 
of specie payments would enable the gov- 
ernment at once to fund the national debt 
in the markets of the world at lower rates 
of interest. 

Not only so, but our own people would 
much more eagerly seek these securities, 
both on account of the increased credit of 
the government, and because, even at a 
higher specie price, they would be more 
cheaply purchased in the actual currency 
of the country. As we now write, with 
gold ruling at 116 at 117*, if a creditor 
collects a mortgage in legal tender and in- 
vests it in U.S. 5 per cent. gold, he must pay 
full one*sixth of his principal as premium 
—i. e. reduce his principal in that propor- 
tion, since when due they will be paid on- 
ly for the amount of their face. This he 
will be slow to do, when so many forms of 
perfectly secure investment are open to 
him, which will yield him from 7 to 8 per 
cent, and in the end make good, and more 
than make good, the original investment. 
A 5, probably a 4%, if not 4 per cent., gold 
interest, U. S. bond at par, free of taxation, 
would be a favorite form of investment, in 
multitudes of our tax-ridden towns—and 
with free banking organized with proper 
safeguards, a still larger stimulus would be 





*This © was written when gold was ruling at these 
rates, subject to the other ph noticed fter. 
The recent Eeanciel panic has served to illustrete and con- 
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given to the home demand for these securi- 
ties. 

This brings us to the next great head— 
viz., that the early resumption of specie 
payments is expedient and economical, 
not only for the government and for the 
people as represented and acting through 
the government, but for the people in their 
private material interests, and in all their 
business transactions as concerned in the 
production, exchange, and consumption of 
commodities. 

1. Our present inconvertible and capri- 
ciously fluctuating currency greatly en- 
hances the risks and other costs of legiti- 
mate business, and consequently the cost 
of all articles of subsistence. Over and 
above all other risks is that arising from 
the varying premium on gold to the im- 
porter, who must pay for his goods in gold 
or its equivalent at the price of purchase. 
Now, suppose that between the day of 
sale in this country, on time, for currency 
prices, and of getting his pay with which 
to discharge the foreign debt incurred in 
the original purchase, the price of gold 
rises five or six per cent., as more than 
once within the past twelve months, there 
is that amount of loss from this source. 
This repeated upon the vast amount of 
purchases and sales by importing houses, 
turning over their capital repeatedly dur- 
ing the year, is enough to make all the 
difference between large profits and heavy 
losses as the result of their trade. It 
makes no difference in the end, as to the 
ultimate effect on the cost of trade, if the 
importers sell exclusively for specie. The 
effect of this is to transfer the risk to the 
jobbers. It falls upon some stage of the 
trade so long as our legal currency is not 
of the standard adopted by the whole 
commercial world, or in any fixed ratio of 
approximation to it. Now, risk always 
enhances the cost of business, and of all 
the goods which that business is instru- 
mental in bringing to the consumer. The 
profits, in the long run, and taking the 
average of business, must be so gauged 
as to insure against it, even as they must 
suffice to cover all kinds of risk or insur- 
ance—in other words, the expense of 
keeping the capital good, besides a net 
gain after these and all other expenses are 
paid. This capricious and volatile ele- 
ment in business in like manner affects 
our exports, here bought and sold on our 
legal tender basis, but exchanged in the 
markets of the world upon a gold basis. 








It throws another uncertain element, there- 
fore, into all domestic products which 
enter the markets of the world. Thus all 
commodities of home or foreign produc- 
tion become dearer to the consumer, in 
consequence of the uncertainties and vari- 
ations which aggravate the hazards and 
cost of trade. And this pernicious in- 
fluence penetrates every industrial occu- 
pation, every department of production, 
and exchange. How greatly has it aggra- 
vated the unsatisfactory results of business 
for the last year ? 

2. This is closely connected with one of 


the financial pests growing out of our irre- | 
deemable currency—the gold exchange of | 
New York city—an institution which lives | 
and thrives, not chiefly upon the legitimate | 
trade in specie rendered necessary in such | 


circumstances, (this were enough,) but 
upon all manner of piratical raids and 
tricks to aggravate it. It opens a new field 
to the Nimrods of Wall street. The sup- 
ply of gold is usually so closely graduated 
to the exigencies of the demand to settle 
foreign balances, that it is as easy to force 
an artificial scarcity and rise of price, by 
purchasing and segregating a few millions 
of it, as to tighten the loan market by 
locking up greenbacks, and forcing the 
banks below their iegal tender limit, which 
disables them from further loans. Our 
inconvertible currency generates a class 
of speculators who thrive by preying upon 
the commerce, the industry, and the re- 
sources of the country. Their vocation 
is to unsettle values, and foment financial 
derangements. This sort of speculation, 
after luxuriating upon real and groundless 
panics and disasters of the war, which it 
used every bad and lying device to aggra- 
vate, reached its malign climax during 
peace, in the Black Friday made memo- 
rable in Wall street for a generation. But 
it is constantly felt now as a disturbing 
force, producing twinges and strictures of 
its own, which aggravate all other causes 
of financial disturbance in the country. 
Now, a return to the coin basis would 
make an end of this most mischievous, 
often nefarious, occupation. 

3. For the reasons already mentioned, 
it would abridge the scope of vicious 
speculation. We say vicious speculation, 
for there is such a thing as legitimate 
speculative investment in commodities, 
which, there is reasonable ground for be- 
lieving, will rise in price, without incur- 
ring unwarrantable risks, or resorting 
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to gambling adventures, or unprincipled 
methods of enhancing prices. But there 
is an illegitimate speculation, which differs 
little from gambling, and tasks the ener- 
gies and resources of large numbers of 
men. A few of these, like keepers of 
gambling-houses, win large fortunes, and 
swallow up the fortunes of the great mass, 
who are enticed, by their glittering suc- 
cess, to make a like plunge for fortune, 
which is only a plunge to ruin. Now, this 
vast body of gambling speculators work 
unmitigated evil. They force stocks, and 
other commodities which they touch, up 
or down, by devices wholly irrespective of 
their real value; by monopolizing a given 
kind, and tempting large numbers to agree 
to sell and deliver the article to them at a 
certain figure, they themselves, meanwhile, 
having so manipulated or monopolized it 
that the dupe of their tricks is compelled 
to buy of them, at rates far above what 
they agreed to pay him, in order to fulfill 
his contract. Or vice versa; they- agree 
to sell for delivery at a future time, at what 
seems a low rate, to others whom they 
tempt to agree to take it at this rate. Then 
they resort to the opposite device of con- 
triving by various arts, prominent among 
which are damaging fictitious reports, for 
the purpose of unduly lowering the price ; 
so that thus they may buy at a low rate 
what others have agreed to take from them 
at a higher rate. 

This gambling speculation is evil, and 
evil only, in all its aspects—moral, eco- 
nomical, commercial. It has all the per- 
nicious excitements of gambling. It in- 
stigates a multitude of immoral strategems. 
It contributes in no way to the production 
of a tittle of wealth. It subserves no end 
useful to society. It is simply a process 
by which a class of men, who contribute 
nothing to the support of society, manage 
to seize the wealth produced by others. 
The railroads, for example, that have been 
so largely gulped by speculators, were the 
products of the industry, earnings, and 
savings of others. The collossal fortunes 
of the former consist of what they have 
wrenched, by the deal and throw of their 
cards, from the vast number of weaklings 
foolish enough to play with them, and of 
the earnings of others who sunk their 
money and labor in the road thus passed 
into the possession of the speculator. As 
a stupendous example, whose money built 
the Erie Railroad, and who have made 
fortunes by grasping or robbing it? Pro- 
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lific, however, as this subject is, we will 
not be seduced from our main topic into 
any lengthened discussion of this or any 
merely subsidiary point. It may safely be 
assumed that gambling speculations are 
among the great moral, social, and finan- 
cial evils of the country. Now, an incon- 
vertible currency, of variable and uncertain 
value, immensely increases the facilities 
and temptations to a vocation which 
thrives on uncertainties. That specie 
payments would put an end to such spec- 
ulation, and its enormous evils, it would 
surely be chimerical to maintain. That 
it would abate them, and the great loss 
to the industry and wealth of the nation 
caused by them, is undeniable. 

4. The mischiefs of a currency not con- 
formed to the monetary standards of the 
commercial world are already developing 
in formidable proportions, which seem to 
us but the beginning of the end, in the 
shape which railway and other loans are 
taking. In order to improve our vast 
undeveloped regions and resources, it is 
necessary to attract capital here from the 
great loan-markets of the world. This is 
especially necessary to the construction of 
the vast lines of railways, inchoate and 
projected, without which, in this era, all 
other means for developing resources are 
unavailing. In order to attract this capi- 
tal, not only are high rates of interest 
necessary, but the medium of payment, 
principal and interest, must be in what 
the commercial world recognizes as the 
only money—/.c., the precious metals. 
The consequence is that nearly all recent 
railway and, more or less, other loans, are 
made with the pledge of payment in gold, 
principal and interest. Now, these, added 
to the gold loans of the government, create 
a great and increasing demand for coin, 
even to meet the semi-annual interest. 
Only the loans of old-established and 
prosperous railways can of late be nego- 
tiated on any other basis. Even these are 
rapidly coming to it. One effect of this 
is already apparent, along with other causes 
yet to be noted, in the frequent raising of the 
premium on gold, and depreciation of our 
currency. This tendency, it seems to us, 
must continue and increase till rendered 
unnecessary by earnest and real move- 
ments towards the resumption of specie 
payments. The disastrous consequences 
must be more pervading than appears on 
a superficial view. It not only means all 
the mischiefs of every kind resulting from a 





depreciation of the currency going lengths 
which none can foresee, but it means enor- 
mous and constantly-increasing rates of 
interest for these railway loans. The aver- 
age net yield of these loans to the roads is 
not over eighty-five per cent. in currency. 
On this, seven dollars, or about eight 
per cent. interest, in gold, must be paid, 
while the ultimate payment of the prin- 
cipal must be in gold for their face. Now, 
it is easy to-see that, if the gold premium 
advances, the annual interest charge for 
these loans must become prodigious. The 
consequence is that their charges for trans- 
portation must be increasingly severe, in 
order to keep out of bankruptcy, much 
more to earn any profit on the share capi- 
tal. Not only so; but these enormous 
rates for so large a class of the loans of 
the country must stiffen the rates of inter- 
est universally. They compete with all 
other loans. How much they have to do 
with the present (March, 1873) dear rates 
of money may be conjectured, but not 
certainly known. We cannot forecast how 
far this may run. It is quite certain that, 
with our present currency system, railway 
loans will be pushed till they directly or 
indirectly exceed the capacity or the dis- 
position of the loan markets of the world 
to take them, or, under the thin disguise 
of seven or eight per cent., gold, at our 
indefinitely advancing premiums, reach a 
grade of currency interest virtually ruinous. 

When these last and the following sen- 
tences were written, gold was rising at the 
rate of 3 or 4 per cent. a week with panicky 
predictions of a further rapid and indefinite 
rise. The default of interest payments on 
railroad loans has since gone so far as to 
render the negotiation of bonds of unfin- 
ished roads impossible. The floating rail- 
road debentures which awaited the sale of 
such bonds for their liquidation have there- 
fore gone to protest, the whole culminating 
in the commercial panic which reached its 
terrific climax on September 2oth. In its 
antecedents and consequents this has more 
than verified our predictions and reason- 
ings. 

5. The absence of specie payments re- 
moves one of the chief checks to the ex- 
cessive accumulation of foreign indebted- 
ness, as well as other forms of feverish 
and exaggerated commercial action. We 
are not of those who entertain a rabid 
dread of all foreign indebtedness. So 
long as capital can be borrowed from the 
old world, at rates which enable us to em- 
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ploy it in developing the resources of our 
own country at a profit, we hold that such use 
of it is alike advantageous to Europe and 
the United States. Indebtedness to Europe 
thus incurred is not a bad omen. Indebted- 
ness incurred for luxuries which we con- 
sume, but cannot pay for, or for internal 
improvements and railroads, which will 
not pay interest on the loans obtained to 
construct them, are evil, evil only, and 
that continually. The further it goes on 
the more disastrous the financial convulsion 
in which it must always terminate. And it 
is likely to go on to a greater and more 
pernicious length with an _ irredeemable 
than a metallic currency. Any unhealthy 
foreign indebtedness of this kind is sure to 
make itself felt on a specie system in ways 
which must arrest it. The balances against 
us must be met in coin. This will instantly 
draw upon the coin reserves in banks and 
elsewhere, thus contracting currency and 
loan facilities, under the threatened 
danger of being compelled to stop specie 
payments—a crisis, which, under a specie 
system, all commercial interests must gird 
themselyes to avert. Thus the unhealthy 
increase of foreign debt promptly manifests 
itself, and is as promptly arrested. But 
under an inconvertible currency it can go 
on much further, because more stealthily. 
No such crisis is af once brought on in our 
present monetary and commercial system. 
Gold indeed grows scarce. It commands 
an increasing premium. But this is readily 
paid by those in want of foreign goods or 
capital. Eager borrowers, for railways, or 
luxurious indulgence, or speculations, will 
not stop on this account. They go on in- 
creasing their loans and their interest ob- 
ligations as long as they can induce lend- 


ers to trust them at whatever rates, until | 


at last they are crushed beyond recovery by 
the burdens they have assumed. Is it not 
perfectly notorious that from zo to 100 per 
cent. interest has been paid during the last 
year for weeks and months, in order to 
attract the funds of lenders? Can legiti- 
mate business long endure such a cost of 
its capital? Or can such a course of 
things go on without ending in the direst 
financial upturnings and convulsions? And 
all the worse the longer it goes on? Were 
it not far better that such morbid inflation 
of credit be quickly and sharply punctured 
by the inexorable demands of a specie 
standard, than stealthily protracted and 
aggravated by the insidious working of ir- 
redeemable paper? The recent commercial 





crisis would have come earlier, and with 
far less severity, under a specie standard. 


A PERMANENTLY INCONVERTIBLE CUR- 
RENCY EXAMINED. 


But the treatment of this subject is in- 
complete till we consider the scheme of a 
currency perpetually. inconvertible, made 
legal tender, now put forward by many 
as the true ideal of a money system. Of 
this there are two principal forms. 

1. Those who say that we need no 
change in our present currency, that it is 
the best we have ever had, and will only 
be the worse for all tinkering. As to the 
perfection of our present currency, we add 
nothing to what has already been said. 
Argument is lost upon those who think a 
currency has reached ideal perfection which 
fluctuates several per cent. in a week, and 
holds over us the menace of a continual 
shrinkage of its value. . 

But there is one ground of plausibility 
in this representation of the comparative 
superiority of our present currency, which 
is wholly disconnected with its specie or 
non-specie paying qualities. We refer to 
its being, as it always should have been, 
of national instead of State issue, and 
secured by pledge of national stocks, 
which make it of equal value, and current 
without discount, in all parts of the 
country. This characteristic adheres to it 
whether its value be 5, 50, or 100 per cent. 
of coin. This is an inestimable advantage. 
ut it has nothing to do with the irre- 
deemability of our currency, or rather 
mitigates its evils, and would be all the 
greater if it were redeemable. Yet, great 
as were the inconvenience and loss from 
the merely locally bankable character of 
the bills of the old State banks, they were 
very slight in comparison with the enor- 
mous evils now suffered from an_ ir- 
redeemable currency. We will only add, 
that while specie redemption will secure 
this in addition to all other advantages, on 
the other hand, the project of making our 


| present currency forever, or indefinitely, 


inconvertible, promises only an increasing 
aggravation of the evils which we now 
suffer. The moment the currency comes 
to be regarded as permanently irredeem- 
able, it is quite likely to enter on a course 
of permanent and indefinite depreciation. 
Its promises to pay come to mean promises 
to pay itself, or one promise to pay with 
another promise to pay, one bit of en- 
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graved paper with another bit of engraved 
paper, and so on ad infinitum. It derives 
its whole value from its debt-paying power 
arbitrarily given, in fraud and robbery of 
creditors. But even this constantly grows 
less. For in all subsequent transactions 
creditors will lend less and less commod- 
ities to be repaid in such a medium, That 
is, its purchasing power will decline. As 
this grows less, increased amounts of it are 
required to purchase a given quantity of 
goods whether for cash or on credit; 7.¢., 
it requires a greater number of dollars to 
pay or discharge a debt for a given 
quantity of commodities. In other words, 
after the robbery of successive sets of 
creditors by discharging their dues in a 
depreciated medium, debts are ultimately 
contracted on the basis of this depreciated 
currency, and it can pay for no more than 
it is counted worth. 

A consequence of this is, that a given 
amount of money becomes adequate to ex- 
change only a less amount of commodities. 
Hence increasing amounts are necessary 
to perform the exchanges of society. 
Therefore, unless the nominal amount be 
increased, money must become scarce and 
in demand at high rates of interest in pro- 
portion to its depreciation. We have the 
paradox of money at once cheap and dear, 
but in different senses—cheap as to ex- 
changeable value, but dear as to rate per 
cent. at which it can be borrowed. This 
is precisely the phenomenon we have been 
witnessing, money scarce and dear, yet 
constantly depreciated. This evokes aloud 
cry for more currency or legal tenders, 
which, by further diluting the money 
standard, aggravates all these evils. 

This brings us to the second project for 
demonetizing the precious metals, and sub- 
stituting for them a permanently inconvert- 
ible currency, which contemplates not only 
its indefinite continuance, but indefinite 
increase. It is the pet scheme of labor 
reformers and other visionaries. It propo- 
ses to make an end of the precious metals 
as money; to have the government issue, 
as now, legal tender treasury notes, redeem- 
able at all times in a government bond, at 
a low rate of interest, some say 2, others 3, 
others 3.65 per cent. of these same legal ten- 
ders at the pleasure of the holder. These 
bonds in return to be convertible for their 
face in greenbacks at the pleasure of the 
holder. This isa bright scheme for providing 
plenty of money and plenty of stocks and 
bonds for the government and «the people. 
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But like other bubbles it quickly bursts. Ac- 
cording to this scheme 1oo dollars in 
greenbacks is to be worth a hundred dollar 
bond, yielding 2, 3, or 3.65 per cent. yearly 
of similar greenbacks. “hey would be 
of inferior value even if this rate of interest 
were payable in gold. But what can they 
be worth when it is payable only in bits of 
paper like themselves, forever irredeemable, 
and irrelative to coin or other substances 
of real value? The value of any prom- 
ise to pay a dollar depends wholly on its 
adequacy to secure what it promises, and 
is proportional to the prospect, the imme- 
diateness, or remoteness of its convertibility 
into it. Aside of this it is a nullity, no 
better than any other bit of paper. The 
value of our greenbacks in the past has 
arisen from their debt-paying power; also 
their convertibility during the war into gold- 
bearing bonds at 5 and 6 per cent; their 
limitation in quantity to something like the 
amount of specie that would take their 
place if abolished; and above all, to the 
expectation of their being paid in coin at 
no distant period. Remove the two latter, 
and the former will soon be of little avail. 

But it is said their value is ensured be- 
cause they are backed by the faith and 
property of the whole nation to insure 
their payment. No silver or gold can be so 
certain and solid a security as this. It is 
amazing with how thin a veil of gossamer 
men can hide from themselves the plainest 
facts,—especially if they do not want to 
see them. The whole faith and property 
of the nation are pledged—are they? For 
what, to pay or secure what? and echo 
answers, what? Whocan tell? Why for 
nothing less than to pay one bit of paper 
with another bit of paper just like it! Oh, 
but it is rejoined, these bits of paper are 
dollars. Is not the word engraved on 
them, and do they not promise dollars? But 
by the very hypothesis this does not mean 
a promise to pay a coin dollar, nor has it 
any reference to such a standard. It isa 
mere bald promise to pay it with another 
like piece of paper. This is all that the 
faith and property of the nation pledge 
or secure on such a system. No matter 
how vast or illimitable the security; the 
question is, what does it secure ? If it be 
a promise of coin dollars, it insures the 
payment of them. If it be a promise of 
a bit of paper called or stamped “ Dollar,” 
and that only, it secures that and that 
only. The mind is only bewildered here 
because it is called by the same name with 
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other promises to pay coin dollars which 


are good for what they promise, and there- | 


fore themselves called dolldrs because im- 
mediately convertible into them. But 
when these paper promises mean prom- 
ises to pay nothing but themselves, they 
might as well be called anything else as 
dollars. We might invert the spelling and 
call them “ rallods,” or ‘Lincolns, or Thum- 
perlandaggons, or Abracadabras. Suppose 
then we substitute one of these words in 
the mutually convertible treasury notes 
and bonds which this scheme contem- 
plates, and let them read, “The United 
States will pay pay Five Rallods to bearer, 
Washington, April 18, 1873.” Suppose 
these convertible into bonds at par of like 
denomination, and that the faith and pro- 
perty of the nation are pledged to secure 
these “ Rallods” in bonds with “ Rallods” 
in bills, and “ Rallods ” in bills with “ Ral- 
lods” in bonds, what does it all amount 
to? The security is good enough, if any- 
thing were promised worth securing. It 
will secure the paper “ Rallods,” worth 
just the paper and ink which make them. 

This securing of irredeemable notes by 
bonds at a low interest payable in these 
notes, and insuring the value of these 
bonds by their convertibility into such 
notes, is like buoying up one bubble by 
another blown out of it, which in turn 
rests upon the former; like a man borrow- 
ing money on credit, and using this money 
to extend his credit, and his expanded 
credit to get more money and soon, ad in- 
finitum; the kite supporting its tail and 
the tail supporting the kite; like a man 
who is excellent because he belongs to an 
excellent party, which in turn is excellent 
because composed of such excellent men; 
like the earth resting on a serpent and the 
serpent on the tortoise—and the tortoise 
on what? This paper rests on that paper, 
and that paper on this, and both on vacui- 
ty. 
This is no mere theorizing. It is cor- 
robayated by all experience. The French 
assignats of the Revolution secured by 
vast landed estates; our old Continental 
currency, the late Confederate Treasury 
notes and bends, the vast depreciation of 
our own greenbacks in the darker stages of 
the war when the hope of their redemp- 
tion drooped ; their renewed depreciation 
as the purpose of returning to specie pay- 
ments seemed more feeble and wavering, 
furnish the cumulative and irresistible con- 
firmation of the justness of this reasoning. 


| 





Here again we have to enter the lists in 
defense of the very rudiments of political 
economy on another branch of this sub- 
ject, which have commanded the assent 
and governed the practice of the civilized 
nations. Under the intoxication and be- 
wilderment of our irredeemable currency, 
many have been led to assert the superi- 
ority of irredeemable paper issued by gov- 
ernment to the precious metals for the 
purposes of money; #. ¢., as a standard 
of value or medium of exchange. We 
have, therefore, to go back to the A, B, C 
of the subject. The reason why they have 
been universally adopted for this purpose 
is that they combine more requisites than 
any other substances for fufilling it. The 
first and most indispensable of these is ac- 
tual value equal to that of the things they 
exchange for. Herein is found the utter 
inadequacy, for this purpose, of irredeema- 
ble paper. By value we mean that in hu- 
man services or products useful or desira- 
ble to man, which will command other 
equivalent human services or products in 
exchange. Beyond all doubt the precious 
metals have this attribute in a high degree 
irrespective of their use as money. Other- 
wise they would be unavailable for use as 
money. Hence mere bits of paper or 
marble, however stamped, are unavailable 
for this purpose, unless the image and super- 
scription upon them makes them virtually 
redeemable promises to pay valuable 
things. 2. Portability, 7. ¢., large value in 
small bulk and weight. The importance 
of this is obvious. Precious stones also 
have it, but want other essential qualities 
for this purpose yet to be noted. Iron 
and other metals which have other quali- 
ties in a good degree want this. 3. Easy 
and indefinite divisibility in equal portions, 
or multiples of the same, or by exact de- 
grees of fineness, with a capacity of re- 
ceiving, or being separated from, alloys in 
mathematically exact proportions. How 
indispensable this is in a material to be 
used as a measure of value, is self-evident. 
4. Durability. This the precious metals 
have in common with many minerals which 
want the other requisites specified. 5. 
Comparative constancy and uniformity of 
value. Such uniformity cannot be abso- 
lute with regard to any material substance 
or product. But on the whole, it is far 
more nearly so, especially from one gener- 
ation or decade to another, and during the 
life of most contracts, than any other sub- 
stance having not only value, but the other 
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requisites above noted to fit it to be the 
measure of value, 7. ¢., the standard by 
which all other values are computed. 

The attempt is made to confuse care- 
less thinkers on the subject by the alle- 
gation that the precious metals are no uni- 
form standard of value; that they have 
undergone great fluctuations from age to 
age, and hence are no suitable standard or 
measure of value now, as compared with 
the “paper money tokens” already dis- 
cussed. These irredeemable paper tickets 
we need not further consider as respects 
their intrinsic merits. We will only com- 
pare them with gold and silver in this sin- 
gle point of steadiness or unsteadiness in 
value. It is not denied that gold and sil- 
ver fluctuate somewhat in value relatively 
to other things, and to each other, as, from 
various causes the comparative labor of 
producing them respectively may vary. 
But it can be easily shown that, compared 
with all other articles, their value from 
year to year, and from one decade to an- 
other, is subject to slight fluctuations; not 
enough to impair their substantial uni- 
formity of value for all practical purposes 
during the life of a generation, and the 
life of nearly all contracts between men 
and men; certainly so, as compared with 
irredeemable bits of paper capable of in- 
definite multiplication. Did not legal ten- 
der-notes, during the last part of the war 
lose the most of their purchasing power, 
t. é., their exchangeable value? But did 
the precious metals suffer a proportional 
decline? Or, whatever decline they ex- 
perienced, did not the inconvertible legal 
tenders suffer ten times as much as gold, 
being at one time 280? It is as we write 
these words 112. Which has undergone 
the change in value or purchasing power 
indicated by these figures? The gold or 
the greenbacks? Surely the question an- 
swers itself. Moreover, in all cases of prac- 
tically illimitable issue, as in the French as- 
signats, the Continental, and the late Con- 
federate irredeemable paper money issue, 
they sink beneath all appreciable value as 
compared with gold and silver. There is 
no comparison between the two as to sta- 
bility and uniformity of value. 


OF EFFECTING RESUMPTION OF 
COIN PAYMENTS. 


MEANS 


Various methods have been proposed 
for effecting this consummation. Certain 
principles may be laid down which should 
control it. 1. It is to be accomplished by 
Vou. VII.—t1s. 





raising the government legal tenders to 
the coin standard. If these are redeema- 
ble in specie, all other bills, promises, con- 
tracts, or obligations to pay money, are at 
once brought to the coin standard. If 
they remain broken promises, it matters 
little what else pays specie, so long as the 
legal tender for debts is irredeemable pa- 
per. 2. It should be done gradually so as 
to cause the least possible shock or dis- 
turbance to mercantile transactions. With 
due notice, moreover, that government is 
moving in this direction, all parties can 
shape their plans and arrangements ac- 
cordingly. Thus less actual disturbance 
to business would be caused in the pro- 
cess of returning to specie payments than 
now constantly arises from the capricious 
and unlooked for fluctuations of the gold 
premium. 3. There must be both the 
declaration of the purpose and active meas- 
ures to provide the means to pay specie. 
Both these must go hand in hand. They 
will be mutually auxiliary. The very 
expectation that coin payments are to 
be resumed will promote that resump- 
tion, and facilitate approximation to it. 
Taking actual measures to provide the 
means for it will give the declared purpose 
to resume, meaning and substantive force 
in the view of the people. Otherwise it 
will as now be nugatory. The simple dec- 
laration of the purpose to resume at the 
threshold of General Grant's first Presi- 
dential term had the effect to cause a grad- 
ual reduction of the premium on gold, un- 
til the treatment by Congress of proposed 
measures for this purpose, last winter, 
made it clear that there was no purpose, 
seriously, to attempt it, or to make provis- 
ion for it in the future. Since that time 
legal tenders have been depreciating until 
made scarce by being locked up, during 
the recent panic, which drew gold from 
abroad to fill the vacuum, thus reducing 
the premium upon it. This has increased 
both the desire and the facilities for re- 
sumption. Such ample and effectual pro- 
vision should be made for it, however, as 
to preclude all danger of failure, and all 
attempts among the harpies of the stock- 
market to produce it. 

Combining all these principles together, 
we think the simple way for the govern- 
ment to provide means for resumption is 
that which it adopts for keeping faith with 
all creditors, and discharging all obliga- 
tions for which its immediate revenues are 
insufficient, 7. ¢., by borrowing in the markets 
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of the world gold sufficient to redeem its | 


legal tenders as fast as presented, and to 
keep up agold reserve in~the Treasury 
vaults, which could at once defy and pre- 
vent all attempts of the bandits of Wall 
street to make raids upon it. This is sim- 


of its faith, forces on the people without 
interest, for one on which it pays interest, 
in order to discharge the former. This 
seems to us the true and safe way. 

The other methods proposed tend at 
first to counterwork themselves and 
produce monetary strictures. They in- 
volve some form of husbanding the gold 
in the country either in the Treasury 
vaults, or those of the National Banks. 
This involves keeping it out Of market and 
thus rendering the article scarcer and 
dearer. This tends to increase the pre- 
mium on gold and the distance between 
paper and coin, thus counterworking the 
tendency of the accumulation of gold as 
means for resumption, in the opposite 
direction. Moreover the accumulation 
of gold by the banks does not provide 
means for redeeming the Government 





Treasury Notes—the essential requisite to | 


specie payments. Nor can they be com- 
pelled to redeem their own obligations in 
gold while the law makes greenbacks legal 
tender for all obligations due to and from 
them. On the other hand, gold procured 
by borrowing to redeem our greenbacks, at 
once takes their place for purposes of 
banking and currency to the full extent to 
which it is employed to retire them. 
Moreover, government is still at liberty to 
re-issue the redeemed greenbacks to any ex- 
tent to which, while kept redeemable, they 
will keep afloat. If deemed expedient, pro- 
bably when once made redeemable. as large 
a quantity as the present issue would easily 
float, and government might have nearly 
as large a gratuitous loan from the people 
as now. Thecurrency, both metallic, and 
convertible paper, might be more abundant 
than now. The same quantity would be 
more serviceable because more valuable, 
and therefore capable of effecting a larger 
amount of exchanges. We see then no 
way of correcting our anomalous and mor- 
bid monetary phenomena short of a re- 
turn to specie payments; no safe way of 
effecting this without attracting some of 
the gold to the country, which an incon- 
vertible currency has driven away; no safe 
way of accomplishing this but by borrow- 





ing in the markets of the world to pay 
treasury notes now and for years due, 
as we are actually borrowing to pay 
those bonds not now, nor for years to 
come, due. This would be the surest way 


| to obtain on the most favorable terms 
ply, so far forth, exchanging a part of the | 
debt which the government now, in breach 


means to pay the debt not yet due. 

And we would not undertake this thing 
grudgingly, nor by halves. Let an un- 
questionably ample supply be secured to 
put the result beyond all doubt. The 
surest will in the end be the cheapest way 
of accomplishing it. If such a mass of 
coin is once accumulated as to make re- 
demption sure in any contingency, no 
greenbacks will be offered in demand for 
coin beyond what is requisite to liquidate 
European balances against us. All expe- 
rience proves that a perfectly convertible 
paper currency will in ail ordinary circum- 
stances be preferred to coin by the people. 
This was so even with the currency of the 
old State banks having only a local credit. 
Much more will it be so with National 
Treasury notes convertible into gold, dol- 
lar for dollar. Not only will the people 
prefer them for currency. The banks will 
prefer them for their reserve, if instantly 
convertible into specie, and, like specie, 
made legal tender. On a specie basis, the 
demand for liquidation of foreign balances 
will be held within reasonable bounds, be- 
cause, when foreign indebtedness is 
stretched to an unhealthy excess, it is thus 
speedily, as we have already shown, 
brought to a pause. In short, the gold 
reserve of the government should be 
so ample and so practically inexhaustible 
as to frustrate and discourage all at- 
tempts of stock gambling harpies to ex- 
haust or serious!y weaken it. Then the 
occupation of these pests of trade would 
be gone. The same reasons urge this am- 
ple specie reserve in government vaults, 
which demand a good average reserve of 
genuine money in the banks. These reasons 
we have exhibited at length in this Maga- 
zine, and cannot now repeat. This would 
ensure its being kept good with small re- 
plenishment and at small cost. 

We think favorably of the scheme which 
permits the government at its discretion to 
redeem its greenbacks in coin, or in bonds 
payable principal and interest in coin, at a 
rate of interest never exceeding 6 per cent. 
which, at the time, will command their 
face in coin in the open market. This se- 
cures the government against any possi- 
bility of bankruptcy or suspension of pay- 
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ment. We would not plan the adminis- 
tration of the National Treasury with the 
expectation that such an expedient is like- 
ly to be necessary in practice, except in 
the rarest emergencies. But the possibili- 
ty of resorting to it would be a great safe- 
guard against the occurrence of such emer- 
gencies, It would utterly disarm the great 
gold gamblers and other marauders on the 
money market, of the weapons of their war- 
fare. The certainty of failure in any at- 
tempt to bankrupt the government would 
prevent the attempt, and all the mischiev- 
ous fears in the commercial mind arising 
from the apprehension of it. We would 
not fix on a bond to be used for this pur- 
pose at 3.65 gold interest, or any other 
rate which would put it essentially below 
par in coin in the markets of the world. 
For we would have coin payments or a 
bona fide equivalent. We have shown in 
the article just referred to, that redeeming 
our treasury notes with 3.65 gold interest 
bonds practically makes them worth about 
75 per cent. of their face in gold. 

The only objection against this proceed- 
ure is its cost, that is, as before shown, at 
the worst, the cost of national honesty, of 
curing the morbid commercial risks, specu- 
lation, gambling, capricious business haz- 
ards now stimulated, 7. ¢., the cost of 
saving the country from untold losses— 
and of delivering the people from the terri- 
ble financial rule of a few audacious and 
unprincipled desperadoes. What these 
gigantic knaves gain and wrest from others 
by their iniquitous locking up of green- 
backs, and gold squeezes, involves not 
merely the damage done to their immedi- 
ate victims. It is a damage done to the 
whole trading, producing and consuming 
community, 7. ¢., the whole people; for it 
perverts and deranges the common instru- 
ment of exchange and measure of value for 
all that they make, and buy, and sell. It 
thus increases the risks, perils, and costs of 
every sort of commodity produced, sold or 
consumed. It is not like poisoning a sin- 
gle man and doing an injury which termi- 
nates on him. It is rather like diffusing 
poison through the air or water of a coun- 
try which sickens all, and kills multitudes. 
Is this great nation to quail before a few 
monsters in iniquity and rapacity, and suf- 
fer its business to be ravaged by them be- 
cause it will cost something to defeat them, 
while it will save ten times that cost in the 
stability and safety it will impart to the 
business of the country? Shall we lavish 
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millions of treasure and blood in subduing 
other foes, and grudge the insignificant 
cost of keeping these at bay ? 

It is the constitutional prerogative and 
duty of Congress to “ coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof.” This is now large- 
ly abdicated and handed over to specula- 
tors and gamblers. So it must be, so long 
as anything less than given amounts of 
precious metals, or other tokens converti- 
ble into them, or their equivalents, are made 
legal tender. 


MUTUAL RELATION OF LEGAL TENDER 
TREASURY NOTES, AND NATIONAL BANK 
CIRCULATION AS BEARING ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 

The notion that the present national 
bank notes might with advantage be re- 
tired, and their place filled with Treasury 
legal tenders, at a proportionate saving to 
the nation, has been a favorite one—especi- 
ally with demagogues who are usually in- 
capable of more than a crude, ad cap- 
tandum view of this or other subjects. It 
is alleged that this circulation is a pure 
gratuity to the banks which might be saved 
to the resources of the nation, enabling it 
to substitute non-interest bearing, for inter- 
est-bearing obligations to this amount: 
that thus, instead of a gratuitous loan of 
$350,000 which it now forces on the peo- 
ple, it could force $700,000,000, on equally 
gratuitous terms, so saving millions of in- 
terest annually. In respect to this 
SUBSTITUTION OF LEGAL TENDERS FOR 

NATIONAL BANK NOTES 

we are inclined to believe first, that, if 
gradually done, it would do the national 
banks no special harm, except as it would 
do universal harm by unsettling values, and 
by greatly depreciating the value of ail 
credits, in depreciating the value of legal 
tenders. Here lie the poison and plague 
of the scheme. For government now to 
double, or considerably augment its legal 
tender notes, would be to put them be- 
yond hope of redemption in this genera- 
tion, and equivalent to a declaration of 
purpose to maintain a currency perpetual- 
ly inconvertible. What dilution of its 
purchasing power and exchangeable value 
this would cause it is impossible to fore- 
cast. We have no heart to dwell upon 
the sickening prospect of social disorgan- 
ization and financial chaos. 

It is generally overlooked by those who 
advocate this substitution of greenbacks 
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for national bank bills, that the bearing of 
the two sorts of currency on inflation and 
depreciation of the mohey standard is 
very unlike. This results from the fact 
that the greenbacks are at once inconvert- 
ible and legal tender; the national bank 
notes are not legal tender, but are con- 
vertible into legal tender. These legal 
tender notes are the real standard of 
money value; therefore, all other notes, 
bills, etc., have a legal money value, at any 
given time, proportioned to their convert- 
ibility into these. Now, if these legal 
tenders were convertible into coin, the in- 
crease of them to any extent to which due 
provision is made for their redemption, 
would have no effect in depreciating the 
standard of value. A dollar of them 
would always be worth a dollar of gold, 
or whatever that amount of gold would 
exchange for. But so long as they are at 
once inconvertible and legal tender, the 
more they are multiplied, the more do 
they depreciate the standard of value, 
the worth of the legal dollar, and expand, 
with empty inflation, the whole banking 
and credit operations of the country. If 
they are doubled while inconvertible, they 
will be twice, probably thrice, and more 
than thrice, depreciated, and so depreci- 
ate every other form of dollar, or paper 
substitute for or promise of a dollar, based 
upon them. 

Thus, for example, with legal tender in 
place of national bank bills in their vaults, 
and this legal tender now doubied, and 
legally admitting, as now, four times its 
amount of deposits in New York city 
banks, and seven and a half times its 
amount in others, the deposit movement 
of banks, and their discount and loan 
movement as founded on deposits, could 
be doubled also: indeed, it would require 
to be enlarged to cover the exchange of 
as much property as before the deprecia- 
tion, which depreciation, in turn, this ex- 
pansion would tend to aggravate. Now, 
the deposits form a far larger part of the 
national bank movement than bank-bills, 
especially in commercial centers—in New 
York city many times as much. Thus 
from this, as well as every other aspect of 
the subject, it appears that the legal-tender 
notes are the pivot on which the whole 
working of our currency system depends. 
If they are made sound and equivalent to 
specie, all other reliable promises and con- 
tracts to pay dollars are so likewise. If 
they are multiplied while inconvertible, 








they become proportionately depreciated, 
and drag down all else with them. 


CONTRARY EFFECT OF INCREASE OF NA- 
TIONAL BANK NOTES. 


On the other hand, the increase of na- 
tional bank notes, in any normal and ap- 
propriate conditions for their increase, 
duly secured by national stocks, and an 
adequate legal tender average reserve, and 
without any increase of legal tender issues, 
may tend to promote instead of hindering 
specie payments. For as national banking 
increases its volume of notes and deposits, 
the amount of legal tenders thus locked 
up in reserves is increased. This in itself 
tends to render them scarcer, and so 
dearer, and so far forth to approximate to 
the specie standand—only, however, on 
the inexorable condition that there is no 
augmentation of their quantity, which al- 
ways involves, while they remain inconvert- 
ible, a proportionate deterioration of their 
quality. ; 

FREE BANKING. 


However this may be, on the condition 
of maintaining a specie standard, we are 
in favor of free banking, guarded by an 
adequate average, but not inflextble, reserve 
of specie, or specie-paying paper money 
in proportion to immediate liabilities, and 
with circulation secured as now by national 
stocks. This will supply all needed cur- 
rency. It will be carried to the simple 
extent that combines profit with safety. 
The public will pay enough for what of 
bank notes and other loans they want, to 
induce capitalists to supply them. With the 
above condition of national stocks pledged 
as security for bills, and average reserve, 
it will not be profitable to carry this free 
banking to excess. This was abundantly 
proved by the operation of the old free 
State bank system in New York State, after 
it was once severely limited to the stock 
of the State and nation as security for 
bills. On aspecie basis, with other present 
safeguards, and relaxing the present in- 
flexible for a flexible average reserve, we 
hold that free banking would be salutary, 
safe, and self-regulating. 

There are a few other collateral topics, 
pertaining to a complete view of the sub- 
ject, on which we had prepared a brief 
discussion, which we are compelled to 
omit for want of space. Among these is 
the abolition of the usury laws, which 
only hamper the beneficent operation of the 
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free banking we have advocated, and, in- 
deed, of the whole loan market under any 
monetary system, when, for any reason, 
money is scarce and dear. It is simply a 
device for enhancing the cost of money 
to borrowers, and aggravating all other 
causes of financial stricture and panic. 
Of this the experience of the past year 
has furnished abundant and painful proof. 

Another point on which we desired to dis- 
pel some prevailing illusions is the supposed 
influence bank-bills, whose convertibility into 
coin for their face is reasonably provided 
for, exert in promoting commercial and 
speculative inflations with consequent col- 
lapses and panics. All increase of irre- 
deemable paper money, of course, has 
this tendency. But as to convertible 
bank-bills, any undue expansion of them, 
by irreversible laws, quickly corrects and 
regulates itself. They cannot inflate things 
more than an undue increase of the gold it- 
self into which they are convertible, and to 
which, for this purpose, they are therefore 
equivalent. Any such excess in any quar- 
ter quickly reacts upon itself to insure 
reduction to the normal amount. More- 
over, so far as inflation is concerned, 
convertible bank-bills are only one very 
inconsiderable form of the credit, whose 
undue expansion and consequent collapse 
is the chief cause of financial crises and 





panics. Such phenomena, as_ various 
writers, and notably J. S. Mill, have 
proved, may occur, and have often oc- 
curred, from the operation of simple credit, 
where the currency is exclusively metallic. 
This is given in the form of book-debt, 
notes, bonds, mortgages, and especially in 
the form of drafts, bills of exchange, 
checks passi as money, to an extent 
hundreds of times as great as all credit 
given in convertible bank-bills. Of course, 
the collapse of such an amount of cred- 
it produces a proportional explosion. 
Checks alone pay a hundred times the 
amount of debts paid by bank-bills. It 
came out in a recent debate in the Eng- 
lish Parliament that, without any increase 
of bank circulation since 1844, the ex- 
changes at the London clearing house 
were then forty times, and are now one 
hundred and thirty-five times, the whole 
amount of that circulation. That is, 
checks alone do one hundred and thirty- 
five times as much in effecting exchanges 
as money, whether paper or metallic. We 
will simply add,—the recent financial 
panic, so far from furnishing reason, as some 
maintain, for the indefinite postponement 
of all attempts to resume specie payments, 
is a most powerful argument for adopting 
a policy earnestly aiming at the earliest 
practicable resumption of them. 


> 


CARLISM 


Frew persons, we imagine, have the pa- 
tience, even if they have the leisure, to in- 
form themselves upon the political condi- 
tion of Spain. Seditions, insurrections, 
and civil wars have so long and so often 
afflicted that beautiful but unhappy coun- 
try, that we are apt to look upon such a 
condition as quite the natural and normal 
one. Those whose memories carry them 
back thirty or forty years, and whose 
reading has kept them familiar with the 
political changes, the various parties, their 
claims and pretensions, will find little dif- 
ficulty in comprehending the cause and 
the object of any new outbreak, inasmuch 
as the political troubles of Spain, other than 
the recent republican movement, are old, 
chronic sores, which never heal, and which 
break out from time to time with the same 
old virulence, and indicate the same old 
(disease of the body politic. 





IN SPAIN. 


“Don Carlos,” “Carlism,” “ Carlists,” 
“ Pragmatic Sanctions,” the “ Basque Prov- 
inces,’’ etc., are familiar terms to newspa- 
per readers of thirty or forty years stand- 
ing, though one can easily imagine that, 
to the younger portion of our countrymen, 
they have little other than a confusing 
sound, and are passed over with indiffer- 
ence if not aversion, when they meet the 
eye in the daily telegraphic columns. 

And yet the Carlist movement is easily 
explained and understood, and a very little 
study will make it quite clear. 

Carlism had its birth no longer ago than 
March 29, 1830, and yet its causes reach 
back for centuries beyond the middle ages, 
and are found among the domestic and 
civil institutions of the barbarous tribes, 
whose descendants are to-day the most en- 
lightened and influential people on the 
continent of Europe. 
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In the second and third centuries after 
Christ, there lived, on both banks of the 
Rhine, and in that very region which has 
been the scene, within the last three years, 
of the gigantic struggles of French and 
German foes, between the Meuse and the 
Moselle, and in the so-called Rhenish 
Provinces, several tribes of fierce and war- 
like barbarians. ‘They prohably all had a 
common origin, and were different branches 
of one family. In the earliest times, it is 
not known that they were called by any 
common name. 

There were two of these tribes, however, 
which seem to have been more prominent 
than the others, either because they were 
fiercer and more warlike, or perhaps because 


CHARLES II, 


will to Joseph, Prince of Bavaria, renounced 
but after Ais death, declared as 
his heir Philip of Anjou, grand- 
son of Louis XIV. of France. 


Died November, 1699. 


Louis, Duke of Burgundy. 


| 
Louis XV. of France. 
| 


PHILIP VI, 
King, 1748—59 King, 
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MARIA THERESA. 
No issue—first left his throne by Louis XIV., King of France— 
right 
crown, at marriage. 
Louis, Dauphin. 


==Maria Anna of Bavaria. 


PuHIip, of Anjou, and 
(PurLip V, of Spain, 1700.) 
' 


CARLOS 
1759—1788. 
! 





they dwelt nearer the banks of the great 
river and were therefore more intelligent. 
One of these tribes was that of the Sadi, 
or the Salians, so-called probably because 
they resided along the river Sala, now 
the Yssel, and the other the 2ipuarii, 
or Ripuarians, from rifa, the bank—be- 
cause they lived on the bank of the Rhine 
itself. On very ancient maps, it is said 
that the region of country inhabited by 
these cognate tribes is called Francia ; at 
any rate, after one or two hundred years, 
when they began to take a prominent part 
in the wars.and violent practices of the 
various peoples of Europe, all these tribes 
were called Franks, and their descend- 
ants are to-day called the French. The 





| _ 
MARGARITA, 
=Leopold I., Emperor of Germany. 
to Spanish No renunciation required of 
Margarita. 
MARIA ANTONIA, 
==Maximillian, 
Elector of Bavaria, 
JOSEPH FERDINAND. 
Electoral Prince of Bavari-— 
named by Charles II. as his 
successor in will of 1696—de- 
clared King in 1698, but never 
had possession—died February 
6th, 1699. 


III. 


CarRos IV. 


King, 

| 

FERDINAND VII. 
King, 1808—1833. 

==Maria Christina of Naples. 


{ Don Car os (VI) 

| Count of Montmolin, died with- 
out issue 1861. 

] 

! 


ISABELLA IT. 


ted 1868 in favor of son, Alfonso 
—Oct. roth, 1846, married Fran- 
cisco d’Assise, Duke of Cadiz, 
son of Francisco di Paula, 
brother of Ferdinand VII 


ALFONSO— 


Prince of Asturias—heir to the 


throne, 


MARIA LOUISA FERNANDA., 
Born October roth, 1830, abdica- —Antoine, Duke of Montpensier, 
youngest son of Louis Philip, 
King of the French, 


1788—1808. 


Don CAar.Los (V.) CARLOTTA, 
King of Portugal. 
| 

Don JUAN DE BourRsBoN. 

Inherited his brother’s rights and 
signed act of abdication of all 
his claims in favor of his son, at 
Paris, October 3d, 1868. 


| 
Car.os (VIL.) 
Duke of Madrid—Prince of Bour- 
bon and d’Este—the present 
claimant. 
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word frank meant nothing more than 
fierce, ungovernable, unrestrained, free. 
Of all of these Frankish tribes, the Sa- 
lians seem to have taken the lead, and to 
have furnished a chief whom the others 
were willing to follow, in their warlike or 
predatory expeditions. It is settled that 
such a chief was Merovig, or as he was 
called by the Latins, Meroveus, of whose 
descendants we shall have occasion to 
speak again. 

These warlike people, like most of the 
barbarous tribes of Europe, had many en- 
counters with the armies of the Roman 
Empire, in some of which tlre barbarians 
appear to have got the best of it, though 
on the whole the advantage lay with the 
party of the greater civilization. But there 
soon came a time when the Roman armies 
were needed at home, to prop up and de- 
fend the Empire itself, and then the prov- 
inces which Rome had conquered centu- 
ries before, and where that wonderful peo- 
ple had planted its civilization, which 
had taken root and thriven, were left to 
the tender mercies of the barbarous clans, 
which only the Roman armies had kept at 
bay during many years. The Franks over- 
ran the greater part of Gaul, now called 
France, and having conquered the inhab- 
itants, set up their government over them, 
and established a monarchy which became 
the grandest and proudest in all Europe. 

Clodion, the son of Meroveus the Sa- 
lian, was the first king of the Franks in 
Gaul, and is reckoned as the founder of 
the Merovingian dynasty. His reign ex- 
tended from the year 427 to 448, when he 
was succeeded by his son Meroveus, from 
448 to 458, whose son Childeric I. suc- 
ceeded him and reigned till the year 481. 
At the death of the latter the crown passed 
to the head of Clovis, who reigned from 
481 to 511. This king’s reign is consid- 
ered to be the beginning of the French 
Monarchy, his predecessors having ruled 
over comparatively small portions of the 
country of Gaul. After Clovis the king- 
dom was divided several times among the 
sons of the different monarchs, and again 
united ; and although there were twenty or 
more kings of this dynasty, the crown went 
by inheritance in every instance, and ¢here 
was no instance of descent in the female line. 
This dynasty ceased in 752 when it was 
supplanted by the Carlovingian line of 
kings, beginning with Pepin the Short, and 


embracing Charlemagne, ihe greatest mon- | 





arch of his times, and sixteen or eighteen | 
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| other kings, counting the princes of the 


collateral branches who ruled over the frag- 
ments of Charlemagne’s empire. Among 
these Carlovingians was Charles the Bald, 
grandson of Charlemagne, who reigned 
over that part of the divided empire which 
is properly called France, and with his 
reign commences exclusively French His- 
tory. Andeach of the kings of this dynasty, 
also, took by inheritance from his father, and 
there was not a female monarch in the whole 
line. 

At length, towards the beginning of the 
eleventh century, the last named dynasty 
was replaced by the Capetian line, begin- 
ning with Hugh Capet, a descendant of 
Robert the Strong, and a son of Hugh & 
Grand, a baron whose power overtopped 
that of the king himself. These different 
dynasties were all descendants of the orig- 
inal Franks, though of different families. 
These Capetian kings transmitted the 
crown from father to son through ten gen- 
erations without a break, and w#thout the in- 
tervention of a single female on the throne. 
It fact there had never arisen any question, 
as yet, as to the right of females to inherit 
the throne. There had never been want- 
ing a male heir in the direct line, from the 
first of the Merovingian kings down to the 
end of the reign of Louis X. whose death 
occurred June 5th, 1316. 

We have now arrived at the very point 
in the history of the French monarchy, at 
which the originating cause of the Carlist 
troubles in Spain comes to the surface, 
and is never for a moment lost sight of 
again. 

This Louis X. was twice married, first to 
Marguerite, a sister of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, by whom he had a daughter Jeanne. 
Marguerite was convicted of infidelity to her 
husband, and strangled in the Chateau 
Gaillard. Louis then married the Princess 
Clemence, sister of the King of Hungary, 
and niece of Robert II., King of Naples. 
The King Louis X. died, as we have said, 
on the sth of June, and on the 15th of the 
following November, his widowed queen 
gave birth toa son, who lived only six days. 
This little babe, though born King of 
France, is never reckoned, by historians, 
as among the French monarchs. Here 
then had occurred an event for which there 
had been made no provision. There was 
no male heir in the direct line, and the 
question arose at once,—can the Princess 
Jeanne, the daughter of Louis X., inherit 
the throne? Philip, the brother of Louis X., 
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was regent, and declaring that the law 
of the French monarchy did not admit of 
the inheritance of the crown by a female, 
caused himself to be solemnly crowned on 
January gth, 1317, as Philip V. 

Nevertheless, the Princess Jeanne’s un- 
cle, the Duke of Burgundy, did not fail to 
assert the right of his niece to the crown 
and there was a great deal of debate, and 
no little feeling on the subject. In order 
to determine the question in the most de- 
liberate and authoritative manner, Philip 
V. called together the grand council of 
the nation, the States General, and laid the 
question before it. 

A decree was published by that body, 
declaring that females were incapable of 
inheriting the crown of France. Some 
writers call Philip’s assumption of the 
crown a usurpation, but if it was true, as the 
States General declared it was, that the 
laws of the barbarous Salians, from whom 
these kings descended, and about whom 
we have already spoken, had always been 
the acknowledged law of the French mon- 
archy, and those laws forbade the inherit- 
ance by females, then it was no ysurpation, 
but a lawful inheritance of the royal power. 
At any rate from that time down to this 
day, the Salic law has been regarded as 
an essential constitutional principle in 
France. 

And now a word or two about these 
Salian laws. It may seem a little strange 
that such fierce and roving barbarians as 
those Goths and Vandals, Hunsand Franks 
and Lombards, who roamed and robbed 
and warred up and down through Europe, 
pulling down, rooting up and destroying, 
should have had any fixed laws, especially 
any laws and institutions which were 
worthy of being obeyed and preserved 
through all the centuries of increasing light 
and knowledge and wisdom. But so it 
was,—and it is very curious and _ interest- 
ing to see how many of the laws and cus- 
toms, which prevail at the present day, had 
their origin m those times of darkness, 
violence and blood. 

There are two bodies, or codes of laws, 
now extant, written mostly in Latin, and 
named respectively the Sa/ian Code and the 
Ripuarian Code, being little else than a 
compilation of the customs, institutions 
and regulations which prevailed among, 
and governed those two tribes of Franks, 
principally in relation to crimes, their 
penalties and compensations. “ Before 
the election of the Merovingian Kings,” 





—says Gibbon—“ the most powerful tribe 
or nation of the Franks appointed four 
venerable chieftains, to compose the Salic 
laws; and their labors were examined 
and approved in three successive assem- 
blies of the people. After the baptism of 
Clovis, he reformed several articles that ap- 
peared incompatible with Christianity ; the 
Salic law was again amended by his sons, 
and at length, under the reign of Dagobert, 
the Code was revised and promulgated in 
its actual form.”” Dagobert reigned from 
628 to 638. 

It was with some reason, then, that the 
States General, in answer to the question 
of Philip V., may have declared that the Sa- 
lian Code had always been the acknowl- 
edged law of the French monarchy. What- 
ever other provisions that code may contain 
of interest to people of the present day, 
we are now concerned with that regulation 
only of the Code, which refers to the de- 
scent of property, and titles, and their in- 
eritance by female heirs, and particularly 
that aspect of this regulation, which denied, 
or was alleged to deny, the right of female 
descendants to inherit the crown of France. 
There never was a reigning queen of 
France and there probably never will be. 
This law has always been observed. 
Philip V., himself, had a daughter, who was 
not allowed to inherit the crown, but was 
obliged to give way to her father’s brother, 
Charles IV. Z Bel. So on the death of 
Charles IV., there being no male heirs, the 
crown passed to the Valois branch of the 
Capetian family, and rested on the head of 
Philip VI., son of Charles of Valois, younger 
son of Philip III. 

If we follow the crown of France 
in its descent we shall find that from the 
first King Clovis, if you please, down 
to Charles X., the last of the Bourbon 
kings, it has been an inherited crown. 
There were exceptions, but even in the ex- 


ceptional cases there was no intention of 


establishing any other rule. The French 
crown has always been held to be an heredi- 
tary one. Louis Philippe was the only 
French king, whose elevation to the throne 
was the result of an election. Pepin & 
Bref, usurped, and so did Hugh Capet. 
Henry of Navarre succeeded as the most 
prominent royal personage of the realm, 
after the assassination of Henry III. And 
this inheritance has always been in the male 
line, in accordance with the Salic law. 
And here it is to be remarked, that the 
French monarchy, established by the 
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Franks, was in both of these respects dif- 
ferent from the Spanish monarchy, which 
was established by the Visigoths. The lat- 
ter was elective from its origin, and the pow- 
er and the right of election was not only 
declared in their laws, but was repeated- 
ly exercised, up to the time of the invasion 
and conquest of Spain by the Saracens. 
After the expulsion of the Saracens, and 
the restoration of Spanish monarchy, like 
all the crowns of modern Europe, that of 
Spain became hereditary. But there never 
was any pretense that females could not in- 
herit it; the Salic law of male succession 
only, was unknown in the Spanish mon- 
rchy. Isabella I., the Catholic, was Queen 
of Castile, and by marrying Ferdinand, 
united her crown to that of Aragon, and in 
fact consolidated the Spanish monarchy. 
Again, Charles V. of Austria, inherited the 
crown of Spain in the right of his mother 
Juana the Mad. Her right was never de- 
nied. Again, when Louis XIV. of France 
married Maria Theresa, daughter of Philip 
IV. of Spain, the marriage contract contain- 
ed an absolute renunciation of the pre- 
sumptive right of the Infanta to the crown 
of Spain, the express object of that renun- 
ciation being to prevent the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain. 

It is important to notice this fundament- 
al difference between the laws of descent 
of these two neighboring kingdoms. 

And now for a bit of Spanish history. 

In the year 1699, died Charles II. of 
Spain without issue. He had two sisters : 
Maria Theresa, married, as we have seen, to 
Louis XIV. of France, and Marguerita, mar- 
ried to Leopold I., Emperor of Germany. 
The first named sister was heiress to the 
crown, but she and her husband had for- 
aerly renounced her right. Marguerita had 
not doneso. Her daughter Maria Antonia 
had married Maximillian, Elector of Bava- 
ria, and their son, Joseph Ferdinand, Elec- 
toral Prince of Bavaria, had been named 
in the first will of Charles II., made in 
1696, as his successor and was generally re- 
garded by the Court and people of Spain, 
as the rightful heir. Indeed he was declar- 
ed king in 1698, two years before the death 
of Charles. This will was afterwards de- 
stroyed, but subsequently, the Prince of 
Bavaria was again declared by Charles to 
be the universal heir to the Spanish throne. 
His death, however, occurred February 6th, 
1699, nine or ten months before that of 
Charles, when the latter made another will, 
in which he named as his heir, Philip of 
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Anjou, second son of the Dauphin of 
France, and grandson 6f Louis XIV. and 
Maria Theresa. 

It is not necessary to narrate the events 
which grew out of this failure of an heir to 
the throne of Spain, the intrigues and the 
wars, in which it involved all Western 
Europe for twelve years. These wars were 
called the Wars of the Spanish Succession. 
It is enough to say that Philip, after fight- 
ing for his throne for twelve years, was at 
length enabled to occupy it in comparative 
peace. 

But Philip V. of Spain was a Bourbon, a 
scion of the French monarchy, and like all 
his race, had an exalted idea of the rights 
and prerogatives of royalty and especially 
of the Bourbon branch. He thought that 
what was good for France, was also good 
for Spain; and accordingly he changed 
the law of succession, which had come down 
from the Goths, through the Aragonese 
and Castilians. He introduced, with the 
consent, it is true, of the Cortes, the Salic 
law, the law of the French monarchy, and 
by thus engrafting a foreign shoot upon the 
Spanish royal tree, gave rise to the quarrel 
which has afflicted Spain for forty years. 

It may be said that he did not introduce 
the Salic law pure and unmixed, and this 
is true, since he did allow of inheritance 
by females, in case there were no heirs 
male in the direct descent from the reign- 
ing king, nor in the collateral branches, a 
case that has not yet happened, and is not 
likely to happen in the course of centuries. 
It is a singular coincidence, that Philip V. 
of France was the first monarch who pro- 
cured the declaration of the Salic law in 
his kingdom, and that Philip V. of Spain, 
engrafted the same law upon the Spanish 
royal code. 

Philip V. had two sons, the elder of 
whom, Philip VI., succeeded him and died 
without heirs in 1759, and left the throne 
to his brother Charles, or Carlos III. 

The latter died in 1788 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Carlos IV.; and this 
brings us to another landmark in the his- 
tory of the Carlist troubles. Carlos IV. 
had a daughter and two sons—the former, 
Donna Carlotta, was married to the King 
of Portugal. The two sons, Ferdinand 
and Carlos, were very puny children. 
Their health was so delicate that there was 
very little hope of either of them living to 
maturity. When the elder was four years, 
and the younger eight months old, Carlos 
IV., through fear lest their deaths should 
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allow the throne to pass out of his family, 
by virtue of the Salic law, which Philip V. 
had established, signed and promulgated, 
with the consent of the Cortes again, a 
royal decree, called the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, or the Pragmatica, which, in default 
of male heirs, invested the right to the 
throne in his daughter Carlotta, the Queen 


Consort of Portugal, thus restoring the | 


ancient principle of the Spanish laws. 

But it so happened that the two royal 
boys did not die, but both of them lived 
to worry each other, and keep the king- 
dom in turmoil for years, and to transmit 
a quarrel to their posterity, which bids 
fair to be interminable. Ferdinand VII., 
the elder of these two sons, had been 
married three times, and his third wife, 
Maria Amelia of Saxony, having died leay- 
ing him childless, he was seized with mor- 
tal dread lest his kingdom should fall in- 
to the hands of his brother, Don Carlos. 
Salic laws and Pragmatic Sanctions made 
no difference with him, for he had no chil- 
dren, male nor female. This was the situa- 
tion of affairs it 1829. To prevent such a 
catastrophe, the anxious king looked about 
him for another wife, and by the end of the 
year, selected and espoused his niece 
Maria Christina, of Naples,—daughter of 
Isabella, Queen of the Two Sicilies,—a 
woman of some force of character, who had 
conducted herself with credit, amid the 
political turmoils which surrounded her. 
In due time the young queen gave evidence 
of being about to present an heir or an 
heiress, as the future should determine, 
to the throne of Ferdinand Vil. “To 
make assurance doubly sure,” on the 
29th of March, 1830, Ferdinand caused to 
be republished, with additional sanctions, 
the Pragmatica of his father, Carlos IV., in 
order to remove every obstacle which 
might lie in the way of the succession of 
the little unborn, whatever its sex might 
prove to be. On the roth October, 183 
a little princess was born, with whom 
all intelligent American readers are ac- 
quainted, under the name of Queen Isa- 
bella II., the present unfortunate exile from 
her throne and country, and who abdicated 


in 1868 in favor of her son Alphonso, | 


Prince of Asturias. 
While Ferdinand VII. was childless, and 


there seemed no hope that he would ever | 


have an heir of his own, although he was 
but 46 years old, many of those who sur- 


rounded him busied themselves with pro- | 


viding an heir for him. Some even went 
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| so far as to suggest his resigning in favor 

of his brother, Don Carlos. The latter was 

a great favorite with the absolutist party in 

Spain, and on account of his religious de- 

votion, which he carried to the extreme of 

bigotry and mysticism, he was almost wor- 
| shiped by the popular clergy. In the esti- 
| mation of these men, Ferdinand had com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin, by swearing to 
the Constitutions of 1812 and 1823; he was 
| too liberal to suit the ideas of high old 

Spanish toryism; whereas Carlos was ex- 
| actly of their way of thinking, while the 
clergy made no doubt of being able to 
mold him to'their will. Several fruitless 
attempts were made, even during the life 
time of Ferdinand VII., to give the throne 
to Don Carlos. The revolt of Bessiéres in 
1825, and the troubles which spread through 
Aragon in 1827, ended dis:strously. In 
1832 Queen Maria Christina brought the 
| happy though somewhat disappointed king 
another daughter, Maria Louisa Fernanda, 
who married Antoine, Duc de Montpen- 
sier, the youngest son of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French. A few months after 
the birth of this child, in August, Ferdi- 
nand VII. was seized with a violent fit of 
gout, which brought him to death’s door. 
At this juncture the absolutist and clerical 
party, in whose interest was Calomarde, 
the Prime Minister, taking advantage of 
the feebleness of the king’s mind, occasion- 
ed by his sufferings, forced from him a 
revocation of the Pragmatica, thus destroy- 
ing the expectation of his daughter Isabella, 
and clearing the way for the succession of 
his brother, Don Carlos. The rumor of 
this revocation spread like wild-fire, and 
soon reached the ears of the Queen Maria 
Christina’s sister, Donna Louisa Carlotta, 
alady who was a great favorite with the 
king and who possessed a great influence 
over him. She lost not a moment, but 
hastened from Cadiz to the royal residence, 
snatched the act of revocation from his 
hand, reminding the monarch of the work 
of his father, of his own oaths, of his young 
daughter, the innocent Isabella, whom 
| court intriguers were endeavoring to de- 
| spoil of her rights, and induced him to an- 
nul the revocation and to reaffirm the 
Pragmatica. Indeed, onthe 3d of Decem- 
ber following, Ferdinand VII. convoked his 
ministers, the deputation of the nobility, 
| the Archbishop of Taledo, the Patriarch of 
the Indies and the dignitaries of the crown, 
and in their presence protested against the 
violence which had been done him, and 
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that his eaten 
sole and legiti- 


solemnly deciared 
Infanta Isabella, was the 
mate heir to the throne. 

This declaration put the capstone upon 
the wrath of the absolutist party, at whose 
instigation insurrections broke out at Bur- 
gos, Toledo, Valencia, Leon, and in Cata- 
lonia, in favor of Don Carlos. Ferdinand, 
following the advice of his new minister, 
Zea Bermudez, exiled his brother to Port- 
ugal, called together the Cortes, and in a 
ceremony which was celebrated with all 
the pomp of the ancient court, and in 
which the famous formula, “ Let Burgos 
swear, and Toledo will swear when I order 
it,” was not forgotten, he made a public 
affirmation of the Pragmatic Sanction. In 
a little less than a year thereafter, Septem- 
ber 29th, 1833, Ferdinand died. 

His daughter Isabella II. was proclaimed 
Queen of Spain, under the regency of her 
mother, Maria Christina, and immediately 
thereupon commenced the war of revindi- 
cation, or of the rival claims to the throne 
of Spain. Such was the origin of the Car- 
list party. 

The Don Carlos of that day styled him- 
self Carlos V., as though he were in reality 

king, unjustly deprived of his throne. 
His son, Carlos VI., Count of Montmolin, 
perpetuated the claim, but died in 1861, 
without issue, when his brother, Don Juan 
de Bourbon, inherited his -brother’s rights, 
but instead of pursuing them signed an act 
of abdication at Paris, October 3d, 1868, 
in favor of his son, the Duke of Madrid, 
who now represents the Carlos interests 
under the name of Carlos VII. 

As between the opposing claims of the 
Duke of Madrid, and Alphonso, the Prince 
of Asturias, it seems to us that there can 
be no question. The right of Alphonso 
rests upon the ancient and undeniable law 
of the Spanish monarchy. If it be assert- 
ed, in opposition to his claim, that Philip 
V.changed the old Spanish law and substi- 
tuted the Salic law,- which prevailed in 
France, with the consent of the Cortes, it 
may be answered that Carlos IV. and Ferdi- 
nand VII. changed the law back again, 
with the consent of the Cortes, and restor- 
ed the ancient law of the realm—and their 
act was surely as valid and effective as that 
of Philip V. Alphonso is the son of Isa- 
bella II. and Francisco d’Assise, Duke of 


Cadiz, who were married October roth, | 
is son of the | 


1846. The Duke of Cadiz 
Infant Francisco de Paula, brother of | 
Ferdinand VII. 


the | 
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The Duke of Madrid, Carlos VII., t 
Pretender, Prince of eaten and Este, was 
born at Venice, March 29th, 1848, of Don 
Juan de Bourbon and Donna Beatrix 
d’Este, archduchess of Austria. He was 
educated in the Military Academy at 
Vienna. In 1867 he married at Gratz 
Styria, the Princess Margarita de Bourbon, 
daughter of the duchess of Parma, and 
niece of Comte de Chambord, the claimant 
of the French crown, as heir of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon. 

As Americans we can have but little 
sympathy with either of these claimants to 
the ancient throne of Spain. The 
of Don Carlos cannot but excite, however, 
the prejudices of all lovers of republican 
liberty in whatever country. It is advo- 
cated and sustained by bigoted old stick- 
lers for old things because they are old; by 
opponents of all change, except change back 
to the ideas and practices of the past, and by 
the clergy: not however by the highe 
clergy, for the archbishop, the titularies of 
the high ecclesiastical ch: arges, the canons 
of cathedrals, and the curcs of the larg 
cities, are almost all of them Alfonsists. 
Carlism has its stronghold among the coun- 
try clergy, and in the rural parishes, in 
which the priests come in contact with the 
masses of the people. Of all the countries 
of Europe, Spain is perhaps the most com- 
pletely under the influence of the priest- 
hood. The lower clergy do not hesitate to 
preach Carlism, and to advocate openly 
the establishment of Carlos VII., the king 
after God’s own heart, the church’s king, 
the king absolute, omnipotent, the king 
pure and unadulterated. 

On the other hand, among those who 
resisted the claim of Carlos, and stood by 
Queen Maria Christina, while regent, and 
Isabella II., and who now advocate the 
claim of the Prince of Asturias as against 
Carlism, were the liberals, the progressiv- 
ists, the Constitutional monarchists, and 
the tolerationists. 

Whether a republic can stand Spain 
remains to be seen. We are sure that 
every American heart wishes well to the 
noble men who would give civil and relig- 
ious freedom, and stability to that glorious 
but distracted country, and watches with 
great interest and anxiety the result of the 
present complications in Spain. 
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Nore.—For much of the personal history comprised within 
the last thirty’or forty years, we aeknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the elegant letters of Louis Teste, published last 
| year in Paris. 
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FOR HIS SAKE. 


Ho tp closer still my hand, dear love, 
Nor fear its touch will soil thine own; 
No palm is cleaner now than this, 

So free from earth-stain has it grown 
Since last you held it clasped so close, 
And with it held my life and heart. 
For my heart beat but in your smile, 

And life was Death, we two apart. 


I loved you so. And you? Ah, well! 
I have no word or thought of blame; 
And even now my voice grows low 
And tender, whispering your name. 
You gauged my love by yours; that’s all. 
I do not think you understood : 
There is a point you men can’t reach, 
Up the white heights of womanhood. 


You love us,—so at least you say, 
With many a tender smile and word ; ; 
You kiss us close on mouth and brow, 
Till all our heart within is stirred : 
And having, unlike you, you see, 
No other interests at stake, 
We give our best, and count that Death 
Is blessed when suffered for your sake. 


—- > 
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Some Religious Newspapers. 

Ir it were not so sad, and so pitiful, and so crim- 
inal, the position which some religious newspapers 
have assumed with relation to this Magazine would 
be ludicrous. The one lament of these newspapers, 
upon which a thousand changes have been rung 
through many years, has been, that magazine litera- 
ture ignores, or is opposed to, Christianity. There 
may or may not be justice in this general and 
chronic complaint. We have nothing to do with it, 
except to say that when it is applied to this Maga- 
zine it is untrue, and that if they do not know it to 
be untrue they are inexcusably ignorant. If there 
is one subject on which we have been more thor- 
oughly pronounced than upon any other, it is precisely 
this one. We have believed for many years that 
the one hope of humanity, the very foundation- 
stone of a perfect civilization—to say nothing of 
that which relates to another sphere of being—is 
Christianity, in the restored form in which Prot- 
estantism generally holds it. Every intelligent 
reader of these pages will testify that we have 
never written anything, or suffered others to write 
anything for us, inconsistent with this belief. 





Every Christian reform in morals and habits has 
had our voice on its behalf; and even the stringency 
of our “orthodoxy,” in matters of opinion and 
sentiment, has been made a reproach to us, among 
those whose sympathies run in other directions. 
Many religious newspapers have recognized these 
facts with generous testimony ; and they manfully 
and Christianly stand by that testimony to-day. 
They would be offended were we to thank them 
for this ; for they have had the pleasure of doing 
their duty and satisfying their sense of justice. 
They ask no thanks and expect none; but others 
have exhibited an injustice, and been guilty of an 
outrage, which no adjectives at our command may 
fitly characterize. And why have they done this? 
Simply because we have permitted three orthodox 
clergymen, “in good and regular standing” in their 
respective churches, to criticise, first, “ the bondage 
of the pulpit”; second, the “liberty of Protestant- 
ism”; and, third, the methods by which Christian- 
ity is, has been, and must be defended against the 
attacks of modern skepticism. Below, our readers 
have a specimen of the kind of attack to which we 
allude. That no other newspaper may be suspected 
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of having published it, it is proper to state that 
it is from the Watchman and Reflector, published 
in Boston : 

“There is a wide-spread feeling that there has 
been a breach of trust in the management of that 
magazine. We do not call in question Dr. Hol- 
land's piety, or the soundness of his own faith. If 
his religious experience is like that of Arthur Bonni- 
castle, it appears to us genuine, but not normal. 
Neither is Dr. Bradford the typical Christian. Nor 
are the Rev. Messrs. Grimshaw, Bedlow and Mul- 
lens fair samples of our ministers. And Augustus 
Blauvelt’s theology is not that of the Christian 
Church. The Magazine, then, has betrayed its trust. 
One thing is clear to a vast number of those who 
subscribed to SCRIBNER at the beginning of 1873, 
or earlier, under the impression that it was true to 
the faith of the evangelical churches—they have 
been disappointed, if not deceived. They have a 
right to demand a change in the management of 
it, and that there should be placed upon its staff at 
least one man in whom the churches have confi- 
dence ; addictus jurare in verba MAGISTRI. There 
will otherwise be a stampede at the close of the 
year, and there ought to be.” 

The type of idiocy which demands that a novel- 
ist’s characters shall all be what they ought to be, 
when he is trying to show what they ought not to 
be, is so fresh and unique as to challenge the atten- 
tion of the mental pathologist with a problem which 
is at once serious and funny. Comments on this 
portion of our indictment are unnecessary. 

One would suppose, by the closing portion of this 
precious paragraph, that the editor of this Magazine is 
some man’s man, which he is not, and is not likely to 
become ; that he has been guilty of obtaining money 
under false pretenses ; that somebody has a right to 
demand that he shall vacate his chair; and that 
nothing hereafter shall be published in the Maga- 
zine which the editor of the Watchman and Re- 
fiector does not approve. The penalty proposed 
for non-conformity to the wishes of our critic is 
proscription. Whether this is put forward as an 
illustration of “the liberty of Protestantism,” or of 
that liberty with which Christ makes all his follow- 
ers free, does not appear. At any rate, it smacks 
so heartily of impertinence, and reminds one so 
forcibly of the old inquisitional scourge, as to lay 
it open to some doubts. How do our Christian 
readers like this kind of talk on the part of their 
religious newspapers? Is it charitable? Is it court- 
eous? Is it decent? It is none of these. Itis the 
voice and blow of a bully, who ought to be 
ashamed of himself. There is no possible justi- 
fication for it in any good and generous motive. 

And now, on behalf of Christianity, on behalf 
of Christian liberty, on behalf of Christian prog- 
ress, on behalf of peace and unity in the Christian 
Church and among those who work for its up- 
building, on behalf of Christian courtesy, and on 
behalf of fair play in the literary competitions of 
the country, we protest against this outrageous and 
contemptible style of treatment. The world has 
had enough of it, and is tired of it. The judicious 





grieve over it, and the unskillful laugh about it. 
For let our readers mark that all this relates to 
matters of opinion. Even the Watchman and Re- 
lector impugns no man's piety ; it is only his opin- 
ions, which he not only has the right to hold, but 
proclaim. 

It has been the habit of the Protestant public to 
find fault with the Catholic priesthood for under- 
taking to keep the children of their flocks out of 
the public schools, and in those under their own 
direction and control. We all understand the ob- 
ject of this policy: it is to maintain the power of 
the Church over them, and to shut them away, if 
possible, from all religious teaching that does not 
come from their Church. If the kind of talk in 
the religious newspapers upon which we have ani- 
madverted is kept up, and regarded with any 
degree of toleration by the Protestant community, 
let us forever close our mouths about the intoler- 
ance of the Catholic priesthood, and about the 
fear they entertain that children will come into 
contact with religious opinions differing in any re- 
spect from theirown. The demand made in the 
extract we have published is the offspring of pre- 
cisely the same spirit which, in Romanism, all 
Protestantism unites to condemn. It is a spirit 
unworthy of the age, unworthy of our institutions, 
and unworthy of Christianity. 


Provision for Wives and Children. 


THE disasters that have occurred in the business 
circles of New York during the last few months 
are full of practical suggestions, upon which the 
daily press has made abundant comment ; but one 
of them has received but little notice—viz., the 
effect of these disasters upon the families of the 
sufferers. These, with many dependents, were 
sharers in the prosperity of those who have gone 
down to poverty. They lived in fine houses, and 
had all the privileges which wealth bestowed. 
Many of these business men had wives, who had 
been helpers and household economists through all 
the years of early struggle, and who held a strong 
moral claim upon a portion of the wealth which 
they have seen swept away without the power to 
lift a finger or say a word in self-protection. In a 
day, they have seen the accumulations of years melt 
away, and themselves and their little ones made 
poor. The husband and father, with burdens too 
heavy to be borne in his office or his counting-room, 
goes to his home to be tortured with the spectacle 
of a straitened life, among those who are more 
precious to him than all his wealth had been. It 
is quite likely that he will find heroism and self- 
denial and cheerfulness there; but his pain will 
not be wholly cured by these, and he must always 
regret that when he had the power to secure a com- 
petence to his dependents he did not do it. 

A large majority of the business men of New 
York carry a heavy life insurance ; but this, at the 
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very moment of the failure of any one of them, is 
not only no help to him, but, by its yearly demands 
upon his resources, a constant drag upon his efforts 
and prosperity. It may be, indeed, that he will be 
unable to keep up his yearly premiums, and so be 
obliged to sacrifice all that he has paid during the 
previous years. Life insurance makes a provision 
for his death, but none at all for a disaster that 
may destroy his power to provide for his family 


Nl re R 
but a little legislation would set this aside. If 


just as effectually as his removal from the world. | 


His power even to keep his life insured goes with 
his power to make money, and thus his family is 
left helpless whether he live or die. 

All men who deal in stocks, all who are in com- 
mercial or mercantile life, and all who are engaged 
in manufactures, have much at risk. Wars, revul- 
sions, bad crops, capricious legislation, changes in 
the channels of trade, over-production—one or 
more of these, and other adverse causes, come in 
at unlooked-for seasons, and prove to them all that 
they hold their wealth by a very uncertain tenure. 
There is no man who does business at all who may 
not be ruined by a combination of circumstances 
that he can neither foresee nor control. 

Now, we know of no way by which a man can 
protect his family but by taking a competent sum 
from his business and bestowing it upon them out- 
right, and securing it to them, in the days of actual 
wealth and prosperity. A man who, by honest en- 
terprise, has secured wealth, has the right to bestow 
it where he chooses. When such a man endows a 
seminary, or establishes a charity of any sort, we 
praise him. We acknowledge his right to do what 
he will with his own; and we ought not only to 
acknowledge his right to endow his family with the 
means of support, but insist that it is his duty to do 
so, even before he endows his seminary or estab- 
lishes his charity. 

There are two objections to this course, one of 
them coming from the man himself, and the other 
from the community. The man insists, either that 
he cannot spare the necessary sum from his business 
or that he believes he can do better for his family 
by risking his all; while the community, trusting 
him, reckons among his means that which he seems 
to own, even when, in fact, it is owned by his wife, 
the transfer never having been publicly known, It 
is against the man’s mistakes that we wish specially 
to protest. He has no moral right to risk his all, 
when its loss would make his family poor, provided 
he has more than enough to do a fair, safe busi- 
ness. This is the fatal blunder that nearly all men 
make. Their business grows, and its requirements 
grow, with their consent, or by their strenuous 
efforts. Large, superfluous wealth is their aim, and 
it is this inexcusable motive which prevents them 
from doing justice to their dependents. If they 
would abandon this aim, there would be nothing in 
the way of a wise and provident policy. 


the transfer of money or property to one’s wife 
and family were legally required to be made as 
public as the gift of a considerable sum to a public 
institution is naturally made, there would be no 
difficulty in the matter. If, when a man endows 
his wife with property, the act could only be made 
legal by the publication of the fact, and by a pub- 
lic statement of the sum transferred, showing that 
his available capital had been reduced by that 
amount, the business community would be pro- 
tected. We see no valid objection to this. There 
are many ways in which, for public reasons, the 
private affairs of a man are required to be made 
known, and there is nothing in this transaction which 
should exempt it from publicity. Rascality would 
avail itself of this privilege, without doubt, if it 
could ; but the privilege may be protected by all the 
safe-guards that legislation can throw around it. 
A man may be compelled to prove that he has the 


| right to dispose of a portion of his estate in the 


The objection on the part of the community is, | 


under the present condition of affairs, a sound one ; 


way proposed, without prejudice to his creditors or 
the community. We write without any knowledge 
of what the laws are, but with a very distinct 
idea of what they may and ought to be. We are 
at least, sure that there ought to be some way in 
which men of wealth may justly,—with every obli- 
gation to the community fairly considered,—protect 
their wives and little ones in the possession of a 
portion of their means honestly won ; and we hope 
that those who are wise and powerful will see to it 
before new disasters come to plunge other families 
into ruin, and remind them of a duty too long neg- 
lected. 


The American Gentleman of Leisure. 


Dip the reader ever see a lost dog in a great 
city? Nota dog recently lost, full of wild anxiety 
and restless pain and bewilderment, but one who 
had given up the search for a master in despair, and 
had become consciously a vagabond? If so, he has 
seen an animal that has lost his self-respect, travel- 
ing in the gutters, slinking along by fences, making 
acquaintance with dirty boys, becoming a thorough 
coward, and losing every admirable characteristic 
ofa dog. A cat is a cat even in vagabondage ; but 
a dog that does not belong to somebody is as hope- 
less a specimen of demoralization as can be found in 
the superior race among which he has sought in vain 
for his master. We know him at first sight, and he 
knows that we know him. The loss of his place in 
the world, and the loss of his objects of loyalty, per- 
sonal and official, have taken the significance out of 
his life and the spirit out of him. He has become 
a dog of leisure. 

We do not know how it may be in trans-Atlantic 
countries. It is quite possible that in Constantinople, 
where dogs aré plenty and masters comparatively 
scarce, the canine vagabonds keep each other in 
countenance. There is a sort of self-respect among 
human thieves, if only enough of them get together. 
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Where beggars are plenty, there are sometimes gen- 
erated a sort of professional ambition and a sem- 
blance, at least, of professional pride and honor. 
Liquor-dealers form a society, publish a newspaper, 
call themselves “ Wine Merchants,” and make them- 
Stock- 
gamblers in Wall street, by sheer force of numbers 


selves believe that they are respectable. 
in combination, make a business semi-respectable 
which never added a dollar of wealth to the country 
and never will, and which constantly places the 
So it 
is possible that in Constantinople lost dogs maintain 


business interests of the country in jeopardy. 


their self-respect, by community of feeling and a 
consciousness that they are neither exceptional nor 
eccentric. A dog’s sense of vagabondage would 
seem, therefore, to depend much upon his atmos- 
phere and circumstances. New York he loses 


himself with his home ; in Constantinople he joins a 


In 


community. 
The 
dog. 


ciated personal importance with action and usefulness, 


of leisure is a sort of lost 


The people are so busy, they have so long asso- 


American man 


that it is all a man’s life is worth to drop out of ac- 
If a Vanderbilt should quietly 
release his hold of the vast railroad interests now 


tive employment. 
in his hands, and should never more show his face 
in Wall street, he would practically shrink to a 
nonentity. If a Stewart should retire to enjoy his 
piled-up millions in the quiet repose of his palace, 
he would cease to be an object of interest to any- 
body. It is undeniably true that there is nobody 
in America who has so hard a time as the man of 
The man who has nothing to do, and no- 
body to help him do nothing, may properly be 
counted among the unfortunate classes, without re- 
gard to the amount of wealth he possesses. This is, 
loubtless, the reason why so many who retire from 
a life of profitable labor come back, after a few 
months or years, to their old haunts and old pur- 
suits. They see that the moment they count them- 
selves out of active life, they are counted by their 
old acquaintances out of the world. They become 
mere loafers and hangers-on ; and a certain sense of 
vagabondage depresses them. The climate is 
stimulating, time hangs heavy on their hands, busi- 
ness is exciting, business associations are congenial 
and attractive ; and so they go back to their in- 
dustries, never to leave them again till sickness or 
death or old age removes them from the theater 
of their efforts. 

In Europe we know that the case is widely differ- 
ent. 


leisure. 


The number of men who live upon their es- 
tates,—estates either won by trade or inherited from 
rich ancestors,—is very large, while those who have 
small, fixed incomes, which they never undertake to 
increase, is larger still. The Englishman of leisure 
who cannot live at home on his income goes to the 
Continent, and seeks a place where his limited 
number of pounds per annum will give him genteel 
lodgings, with a life of idle leisure. In such a place 


he finds others in plenty who are as idle as he, and | ions keep the sects from actual unity. 





who have come there for the same reason that brings 


him. He finds it quite respectable to do nothing, 


and knows that his command of the means that 


give him leisure is the subject of envy on the 
part of the inhabitants. He eats, sleeps, reads, 


visits, writes letters, and kills time without any los 
of self-respect, and without feeling the slightest at- 
busier life. Indeed, the 
who are active around him are looked down upon as 


traction for tradesmen 
social inferiors, on account of the fact that they are 
under the necessity of work. Work is not a genteel 
thing to do, unless it be done in an office or profes 
sion. Shop-keeping and labor of the hands are ac- 
counted vulgar. 

It seems impossible to conclude that the man of 
leisure can ever hold a desirable position where labor 
holds its legitimate position. We wish the American 
could have more leisure than he has. It would, in 
many respects, be well for society that men who 
have property enough, and ten times more than 
enough, should retire from active life to make place 
for others rather than go on accumulating gigantic 
fortunes which become curses to their owners and 
the community. After all, if idleness can only be 
made respectable and desirable by making labor 
vulgar, we trust that the American gentleman of 
leisure will be as rare in the future as he has been 
in the past. 

We are glad, on the whole, that every American 
deems it essential to belong to somebody, to belong 
to something, to sustain some active relation to some 
industry, or enterprise, or charity, to be counted in 
at some point among the useful forces of society. 
He is the better and the happier for it, and he helps 
to sustain the honor and self-respect of all those 
with whom labor is a constant necessity. 


How Much Has Been Gained ? 


AMONG the various important topics discussed by 
the Evangelical Alliance, which lately met in this 
city, there was none that awoke more interest or 
more genuine feeling than “Christian Unity.” It 
was a topic which, under the circumstances, natu- 
rally came first to hand, and which accompanied the 
other topics all through the programme. It was 
recognized, indeed, as the root of the whole enter- 
prise, and it gave occasion for the expression and 
demonstration of a great deal of true Christian 
feeling. More than that, the vast of 
people who listened to these expressions, and the 


numbers 


still larger numbers who read the report of them in 


the newspapers, gave a hearty “amen” to them all. 

Now, there ought to come out of all this some 
high practical result ; but we fear that it will be a 
long time coming. The first conclusion that the 
outside world arrives at, is, that the recognition of 
all the sects by each, as Christian, and as possessing 
real unity of spirit and life, is an open confession 
that nothing but non-essential questions and opin- 
It is a 
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declaration, emphasized in many notable ways, that 
all the sectarian quarrels of the past, and all the 
sectarian differences of the present, relate to matters 
that do not touch the essentials of Christian salva- 
tion and Christian character. If it does not mean 
exactly this, it does not mean anything. If it does 
not mean exactly this, then all the words that were 
uttered with such a show of earnestness, and endorsed 
with such rounds of applause, were a cheat. So much 
has been gained ; and, this gained, we have a right 
to ask that the natural consequences of the step shall 
not be hindered or set aside. The first natural con- 
sequence is that no sect can claim the right to make a 
creed that shuts out a Christian from its fellowship, 
and that every sect is bound to give the same lati- 
tude of opinion within its communion, on all non- 
essential questions, that it yields to other sects. 
Now let us see how much real sincerity there has 
been in the declarations so eloquently made and re- 
iterated and popularly responded to in the meet- 
ings of the Alliance ! 

Another natural consequence is the consolidation 
of all the sects in those localities where, by multi- 
plication of sectarian churches, Christian work is 
feeble, and Christian enterprise is burdened with pov- 
erty and poisoned by jealousies and competitions. 
We spent the last summer in a country town con- 
taining many families of intelligence and culture, 
supported by an interesting and thrifty husbandry. 
It had two Presbyterian churches, two meetings of 
Friends,—the progressive and the orthodox,—one 
Methodist church, and one Episcopal. With all 
this machinery, it could hardly be claimed that 
there was an active interest in religious affairs in 
the town, and the fact was patent that not one of 
those churches was either well attended or well 
supported. 
every one of them; and at least one of them went 
outside for funds to keep itself alive. There are 
ten thousand just such towns in America—sect- 
ridden, with feeble churches, usually a feeble and 
discouraged ministry, and a population grown dead 
for lack of unity in the church, and brains and cult- 
ure and fervor in the pulpit. To build a large 
church in such a town as we have described, to fill 
its pulpit with a first-rate man, to bring all those 
churches together in a union that is actual and not 
sentimental, would be like bringing life to the dead. 
If so simple a thing as this cannot be done, for 
reasons that no sane man can dispute, then let the 





They were feeble, struggling churches, | 
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talk dbout Christian unity cease until we get a little 
further along. 

It is claimed by those who represent the various 
sectarian organizations that the people are not ready 
for changes so radical as this would be. We know 
something of the views and feelings of the people 
on this subject, and we declare our conviction that 
they are half a century in advance of the clergy. 
It is not the people who are against actual Chris- 
tian unity, where such unity is absolutely essential 
to Christian success. The sectarian organizations 
oppose it. The sectarian newspapers oppose it. 
The sectarian colleges and theological institutions 
oppose it. The sectarian clergy oppose it. It is from 
the church leaders that the opposition comes. The 
entire sectarian machinery and policy of the various 
churches are against it. Can an instance be given 
where the governing sectarian influences have com- 
bined to reduce to harmony the denominational 
differences in a town, and bring all into one fold, 
under one shepherd? We shall be glad to hear of 
such an instance ; we certainly never heard of one. 

The question may legitimately be asked of those 
who declare that the people are not ready for this 
change, whether they are doing anything to prepare 
them for it. Do they propose to do anything in 
the future? If not, then we can arrive at a just 
estimate of the importance which actual Christian 
unity and sectarian success relatively obtain in their 
judgments and hearts. 

But it is claimed that there can be true unity of 
spirit among various denominations. We do not 
deny it. We believe there has been this among 
those who have constituted the membership of the 
Alliance, to a very great extent. We do not expect 
the destruction of denominationalism for many 
years. With its present machinery, it can do much 
for Christianity in many places, particularly in 
large towns and cities ; but there is a multitude of 
places where it is a constant curse. Is denomina- 
tionalism willing to sink itself there? If not, then 
there is no use in talking about Christian unity, or 
about the love of it, or about devotion to it. The 
people desire to see a practical embodiment of all 
this pleasantness between the sects, in our own 
home affairs, as well as on foreign ground ; and 
they have a right to expect it. If they do not get 
it, we trust they will undertake the matter for them- 
selves. They have done this thing more than once, 
and they can do it again. 


——_ EE —-— 


THE OLD CABINET. 


At the corner of Charles and Abercrombie streets, 
in our town, is a small plain house, which I pass 
every day on my way to the cars. I have often 


looked at it and wondered if anything could be 
more commonplace, outside and in ; for of the lat- 
ter I have had occasional glimpses when the win- 





dows were thrown open in the morning for ‘ airings.’ 
The parlor walls, I saw, were dead white, though 
elegantly relieved by a gilt-framed certificate of 
membership of the Missionary Society, the last 
chromo of the Heathen Fortnightly, a wreath of wax 
flowers in an oval frame, an elaborately colored 
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photograph or two, and the crimson cords where- 
with the aforenamed were severally suspended. 
The 
: » ind : ; liv lity—if y , 
not a single indication of individua ity—il you ex- 


l 


rreen-blinded exterior had 


white-boarded, ¢ 


cept the little tin sign nailed under one of the parlor 


windows proclaiming the profession of the head of 
the family to be that of an “ ARCHETECT AND 
BUILDER.” 

The fact that never, save in a single instance, 
have I happened to see any one go in or come 


out at the front door, and that no member of the 
family has ever been visible at any of the windows, 
from garret to cellar, has doubtless given a certain 


this 





y freedom to my imaginations concerning 


h ; inhabitants. But my wildest imaginings 
never carried a single member of that mysterious 
family beyond the domain of the commonplace. 


father 


fancied 
the prol 


In my mind I have followed the 


to and from his daily work ; ble mother 


up and down the unseen staircase, intent upon 


the most primitive domestic drudgery ; the needle 


of the supposititious grandmother back and forth 
across the all too p ble hole in the stock- 
ing ; I have seen the ideal baby tended and tossed 
day in and day out, by the daughter in curl- 


I felt well assured, 
the 


papers,—of whose existence 
from the fact that I one evening observed 
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I AM very sure that whatever may be the idea, in 
any one’s mind, of the Divinity that shapes our be- 
ginnings and our ends, it must form itself about a 
And knowing that the 
} 


thought of omniscience. 
Divine Being knows all things, and has a higher test 


than ours of the original and the refined, see how 


confident we can be that to him not only nothing hu- 


lutely nothing is com 


MacDonald said a 


le 


abso 


man 1S commonplace, but 
I think that 


ute 


monplace ! nevel 


truer thing than that the commonplace exists only as 
the creation of commonplace peopl 
HE man who sees most of truth sees the least 


necessity for greatly concerning himself about the 
statement of it. He needs must say the thing, but 
He 


has found that every rounded system soon loosens at 
to 


1 


he is not greatly exercised in that matter. 


an invisible-hinge and stretches a mere segment 
rcle ; tl 


t 


itself, clearly and honestly appre- 





of the mighty at truth is one ; that perhaps 


any motto, true in 


hended and lived upon, will answer 
the 


Christ wrote no book ; 


that per haps 


is best. 


he, t! 


shortest statement 


1¢ living Truth, never 


told what truth was, though he gave the world 
wrief parables that have each a thousand true 
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bad men, or men known as dishonest—I mean just 
the ordinary human; and I mean that with the 
ordinary human, and I say it in the light of some 
talks I have had with him quite lately, there does 


seem to be something more desirable than the trut/ 
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| if that something be nothing more ignoble in itself 
than a certain peace of mind, which may by some be 
sasily obtained by the stopping of the ears, and the 

shutting of the eyes, and the folding of the hands to 
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Cloaks. 


THE law of compensation is sustained when the 
year that produces such undesirable head-coverings 
also brings us such attractive cloaks—if the pre- 
tentious title can be applied to the outer garments 
now exhibited. ‘They are suitable, simple, and be- 
coming, and are held at fairly reasonable prices. 
The favorite shapes are the double-breasted Eng- 
lish walking-jacket and the yachting-jacket, the 
latter fitting the figure closely. Besides these ar 
two or three half-sacque, half-paletot styles that are 
newer, but not so enticing. One of these garments 
has regular coat-skirts sewed on at the waist, and is 
cut away in the front, fastening on the breast with 
a single button, over a cloth vest. It is piped with 
silk cords; sometimes a different shade from the 
sacque, sometimes a match ; and the buttons ap- 
pearing on pockets, cuffs, and frequently on the 
rolling collar, are steel, oxydized silver, or jet. 

The hussar-jacket shapes to the figure in the 
back, is loose in front, and has long, wide, square 
sleeves, through which the arm passes in the inside 
seam, to permit the sleeve to hang smoothly down, 
even if the arm be raised. It is finished with 
pipings of silk, and brave with bright buttons and 
gimp cords. 

The English jackets of last year were left open 
in the middle seam behind, and finished like a 
masculine overcoat. This season, the seams are all 
closed ; but in the side-seams are set narrow verti- 
cal strips of cloth, scalloped on the edge, and held 
down with buttons, to simulate the lapels of a pocket. 
The pockets, to match, are broad and shallow, the 
front end straight, the other slightly slanting, the 
bottom scalloped, and held down by three buttons. 
The pockets are put so far under the arm as to give 
the appearance of having slipped out of place. In- 
stead of the inch-wide facing of silk—the popular 
design last season—a single cord of velvet com- 
pletes the trimming. The collars and cuffs are 
sometimes merely piped with velvet, and sometimes 
made entirely of velvet, as fancy dictates. Silk 
facings are seldom seen, perhaps because expe- 
rience has shov : that they do not wear so well as 
velvet. 

A certain long basquine in cloth, fitting the figure 
behind, and having a rolling velvet collar—its sole 
ornament, save cuffs and pockets—is called the ladies’ 
overcoat. It is intended solely for the coldest 


weather, and the days when one cares little for ele- 
gance, but much for warmth. 

Cashmere sacques and those of the lighter cloths 
are often covered with braiding and hand em- 
broidery, and picked out with jet, even steel beads. 
This produces a decidedly novel, not to say start- 
ling, effect, which is not in accordance with strict 





good taste. A few long sacques, with dolman 
sleeves, made of camel's-hair cloth, lined with 
bright flannel and trimmed with gimp and fur, are 
intended for wraps over a velvet or other light 
sacque. With these the list is complete—the styles 
for velvet cloaks being similar to those of eloth. 
The most popular materials for winter sacques 


are beaver cloths—to be had in all the “ invisible” 


colors as well as black—and fine Irish frieze, in 


numerous shades of gray and brown. These are 
the warmest, and, therefore, the most suitable 
fabrics, and as they are very wide—a yard and a 
quarter to a yard and a half, ordinarily—are eco- 
nomical withal. Twice the length of an English 
jacket will, with care, cut the garment, and leave 
as many pieces as one cares to have of such a 


thing. 


Domestic Products. 





To appeal to the women of the country to come 
| to the relief in the present financial troubles may 
at first seem absurd; but there is a reason for it 

that more specious calls have not. It is not asked 
| of them to be more economical; to save money, 
and contribute it to the poor; or to change their 
| expenditure a whit; but to turn their monetary 
| brooklets into a different channel—in short, to buy 
domestic instead of imported goods. No great per- 
spicacity is needed to comprehend that, while the 
Republic is paying, yearly, millions and millions 
more of gold for imports than it gets for exports, it 
can hardly return to specie payment; and just so 
long as that is deferred, we must have panics and all 
sorts of monetary derangements. 

So, if the buying of imported goods be the source 
of so much trouble, would it not be well to refrain 
from buying them, and keep the gold we need, in- 
stead of sending it abroad? There is no need of 
leagues and clubs and much palaver to make this a 
practical movement. All that the wisest and most 
earnest woman can do is simply to ask for a domes- 
tic brand when she is making a purchase. It is to 
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women that the appeal is made, because it is for 
their benefit that the majority of costly imports are 
brought. 
and therefore it is for them to act against the 
tyranny of mode. 


It is they who demand and use them ; 


rhe sacrifice will not be so great or so difficult 
as might seem. We manufacture elegant silks, only 
less beautiful than their French and Belgian com- 
peers. We make as fine ribbons and flowers as are 
made anywhere. Our alpacas and other stuff goods 
are not excelled; while all our cotton fabrics are 


world-renowned. We manufacture beautiful cloak- 


‘ 


ings, often sold under the head of “imported "—a 
word having a mysterious but very powerful at- 
traction for The flannels and felt- 


ings of certain American houses are proverbial for 


most women. 


their fineness. We make fringes, fancy trimmings, 


and certain kinds of lace. Shawls, shoes 


underclothing, stockings—all kinds and qualities of 


, woven 


goods are in the catalogue of our products. 

We do not suppose the Treasury Department 
will immediately resume specie payment because 
of our little suggestion ; but we do believe that if 
it were widely acted upon, it would greatly lessen the 
monetary troubles of the nation. 


Bonnets and Hats. 


To be neither young nor comely would seem a 
crime from the modern milliner’s point of view. All 
the new bonnets and hats appear to have been de- 
signed for women with these virtues alone; and 
they with whom Time has not dealt gently, or 
Nature been free-handed, are left to choose between 
freezing without hats, or mortifying their vanity in 
them. Never have the styles been less adapted to 
plain and middle-aged people than this season. The 
bonnets are so far from pretty themselves that they 
need all the aid of youth and good looks to make 
them tolerable ; and the hats are so pert with their 
odd, little turned-up corners, so semi-rapid in air, 
perched half-way back on the head, that only the 
freshest and sweetest of faces is in keeping with 
them. What the unfortunates, adapted to neither, 
will do, remains an open question ; but let us hope 
something may be evolved for their benefit, from 
the brain of some friendly milliner whose plethoric 
exchequer shall have made her sympathetic. 

The shapes of the bonnets are hardly more than 
variations of last winter’s styles; most of them 
having coronet fronts more or less rolling, with 
It is difficult, how- 
ever, to describe their form accurately ; for they are 
quite different before and after trimming, especially 
after—if we may be allowed the Celticism. Such 
quantities of velvet and silk, ribbon and lace, flowers 
and feathers, steel and jet, as are loaded and piled 
upon the unoffending frames, we have never before 
seen. Each bonnet looks as if it weighed ten 
pounds at the very least, and were surrounded by an 
atmosphere of headaches. The autumn styles were 


rather high, broad, flat crowns. 


| 


unpromising enough ; but these edifices (they are 
nothing less) for winter are the exaggerated result 
of those suggestions. 

Most of the bonnets are in two shades,—one silk 
and the other velvet,—while the plumes—every one 
has either a long ostrich feather or a bunch of curled 
The 


behind on 


tips—are generally shaded to match trim- 
the 


left side,—sometimes in the middle of the back. It 


ming, as heretofore, is massed far 


is usually a conglomerate of velvet loops, flowers, 


lace and feathers, tipped by some remarkable or- 


When long 


employed, they are placed on the 


nament in jet or steel. feathers are 


right side, and 
curl lightly over the crown to the left. If wreaths 
or vines are used, they are caught on the left side, 
of 


If single blossoms or small sprays 


and twisted toward the middk 


they fall behind. 


the back, where 


are preferred, they are generally placed under the 
edge on the left, so that their effect is of lying directly 
on the hair. A favorite decoration is a Chantilly or 
black thread lace veil, held to the crown by a wreath 
or fanciful pin ; and for this an old-style round veil 
—such, as were fashionable ten years ago to wear 
over the face,—will do perfectly well, and save the 
buying of a yard or two of expensive thread edging 
beside the net for the center of the veil. 

There is a positive change in favor of face trim- 
mings of some sort ; and, though narrow and incon- 
spicuous at present, they serve to note the change. 
The favored styles are coronets of fine jet work, 
the velvet 
narrow, flat 
ostrich, similar to the recent 


sewed over fronts, on which the or 


band 
of 
Strings are wider than formerly, 
When 


ribbons 


silk is slightly frilled; and a 
of curled mode 
dress-trimming. 
three inches being the proper width. two 


shades are used in the bonnet, the are 


frequently of the double-faced kind mentioned some- 
time since. 

In hats only two prominent varictics appear, and 
of these the Both 


have semi-high, sloping, flat-topped crowns, rather 


neither can be called favorite. 
wide brims before and behind ; and their only per- 
ceptible difference is that one has the brim turned 
up in a point against the crown on the left side, and 
the other on both sides. Of course there are several 
shapes beside, but these are the prettiest and the 
best-liked. As to their decoration, what applies to 
bonnets also applies to them, except that the long 
plumes, so universal, are often fastened in front, car- 
ried over the crown so high that you can see under 
them, and induced to hang straight down behind. In 
place of the buckles, fans, lyres, etc., of metal put on 
bonnets, dangerous-looking daggers and arrows are 
used to impale the bows on hats. 

There is no part of feminine wardrobe where do- 
mestic’ skill may be turned to so good account as 
in the manufacture of head-coverings. On no article 
of attire are the trade profits so large. Of the 
many hats we have examined this season, not one 
was less than $18, and for that price only the 


simplest article in plain black velvet could be ob- 
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tained. There is no reason for asking such enormous 
prices, and no sense in paying them, when, for one- 
third the sum, can be purchased at retail good 
materials which deft fingers can readily put into as 


attractive form at home. 


Private Correspondence. 


CERTAIN amiable cynics are so gracious as to say 
that most of the trouble in the world comes from 
women’s writing letters. With this kindly remark 
they dismiss the epistolary subject as one too trivial 
for their mighty regard. Fortunately, this opini 
is seldom expressed, and letter-writing has not | 
therefore fallen into such disrepute as it must have 
done, had this view been widely held. Good cor- | 
respondence is one of the social graces. To com- | 
pose a really excellent letter is a most difficult and 
delicate task, calling into play all the intellectual 





faculties, and exercising them each in turn, Thou- 
sands of persons, of good position and average cul- 
ture, go to their graves without ever having written 
a creditable epistle during their whole lives. Most 
people do not correspond with persons with whom 
they are on formal terms; and when they write to 
relatives and intimates, they scratch off something 
about Jane’s engagement, Harry's sprained ankle, 
or Mr. Jones’ change of business, and call it a let- 
ter. These family matters are undoubtedly inter- 
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esting to the recipients; but it would also be pleas- 
unt to know the writer’s opinion of a new book, the 
last picture from some celebrated easel, or the 
‘ause of some great national agitation. It is only 
through letters that widely separated friends can 
keep pace with each other’s mental and spiritual 
growth; and if these subjects are never touched 
upon, how can either tell whether the other has 
become an intellectual dwarf or giant since they 
met? 

The gift of language, of correct word-using, is 
bestowed on few by Mother Nature; but it is sus- 
ceptible of great cultivation, and no method so 
easily and naturally cultivates facility of expression 
as the habit of writing thoughtful letters. Instead 
of fewer letters, more and better ones ought to be 
written. Children should be encouraged and aided 
in their feeble attempts at correspondence, for they 
are laying the foundation of future intellectual de- 
light, if they but carefully try each time to do their 
best. Felicities of phrase, the power of expressing 
delicate shades of meaning will come with practice. 
The habit of writing induces verbal exactness which 
conversation rarely or never does, and is advanta- 
geous in many ways. The interchange of ideas and 
sentiments in private correspondence is a mental 
stimulus too little appreciated and heeded, and, 
where time and circumstances favor, cannot be too 





seduously improved. 
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Salvini. 


At this writing Signor Salvini has appeared in six | 


different réles,—Othello, Ingomar, Corrado in “ La 
Morte Civile,” Mamie, Paolo in “Francesca da 
Rimini,” and the Gladiator; a range of character 
which affords ample data for criticism. Appearing in | 
New York almost unknown, save through the busi- 
ness ‘ puffs preliminary’ that heralded his approach, 
and addressing for the first time a strange audience 
in a strange tongue, Signor Salvini ac hieved from 


the outset an undeniably brilliant success. Among 
the various and conflicting judgments passed on 
his performances, this one fact stands out boldly and 
indisputably, as a sort of first truth which no per- 
son thinks of denying—he is @ great actor. Critics 
may decry the worth of his Shakespearean assump- 
tions as reflecting the gist and spirit of the text, and 
take exception to his superabundant muscularity, 
but it fs impossible for even the most exacting to 
deny that Signor Salvini is a great, original trage- 
dian. It is hard to believe that an actor ever trod 


the boards better qualified to give physical embodi- 
ment to the heroic creations of tragedy. Toa tall, 
erect, massive, and kingly physique, Salvini unites 
a handsome, strongly intellectual and extraordinarily 
expressive face, a majestic grace of carriage, and a 
voice, that for richness, volume and pliability, has 
never been surpassed on the modern stage. His 
command of facial, accurately reflects his command 
of emotional, expression. He is so completely mas- 
ter of himself that in a moment, with the quickness 
of thought, he can pass from the most tragic attitude 
of soul-harrowing anguish, to the easy’ indifference 
and nonchalance of social life. His knowledge of 
the details and niceties of his art, of all that in the 
slang of the stage is called ‘ business,’ including the 
arrangement of lights and shades, the grouping of 
contrastive colors, and the like, is complete and 
thorough. Every look, every gesture, every inflec- 
tion of voice, is calculated with the nicest eye to ef- 
fect ; yet with an absence of all appearance of effort, 
that marks the consummate artist. In the expres- 
sion of violent, painful emotion, Salvini has proba- 
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bly never been surpassed. It is indeed impossible 


to imagine anything more sublimely and terribly 
thrilling in its way than his acting in the murder 
scenes in “ Othello,” his death in “ La Morte Civile,” 


and his confession of love in “ Francesca da Rimi- 
When in these, and kindred passages, he gives 


loose rein to the volcano of passion that boils and 


ni, 


surges within his breast, we shudder and hold our 
breath. Literally, and without any exaggeration, he 
fills the stage, and in the presence of his majestic 
agony, the other actors are instantaneously and ut- 
terly dwarfed. In all that calls for dignity of ac- 
tion and impressive repose, Salvini is superlatively 
good. His very appearance on his first entrance in 
“Othello,” with his mantle draped round his mag- 
nificent chest as only an Italian knows how, was so 
grandly imposing that it lives in the memory of the 
spectator for ever. And every fresh attitude forms 
by itself a complete and soul-satisfying picture. Yet 
with all this studied perfection of manner Salvini is 
never otherwise than natural ; his action seeming to 
be, not the result of deliberate study and forethought, 
but the spontaneous expression of instantaneous sen- 
timent. It is not pieced together as was Joseph's 
coat, with traditions of the schools, and bits from 
the old masters, but grows naturally and of necessi- 
ty out of the very nature of the situation, as the 
flower from its seed. Again, with all his fierce, 
tempestuous, emotional paroxysms, that shake and 
shatter his entire nature,—even in those supreme 
moments when he has to all appearance become 
literally and wholly possessed of the passion of 
rants: there is no 


moment,—Salvini never 


suggestion of falsetto in his magnificently rounded 


the 


voice. 
In 


his own sphere, and in the charmed circle in which 


But having said this, we have about said all. 


his genius finds its fullest development, he is unap- 
proached and unapproachable. But that sphere is 
limited, and-Salvini’s greatness like that of our own 
In the portrayal of ordinary 
He 
cannot stoop, or bend the knee to the conventional 
His stride betrays the 


Bryant, is narrow. 
mental phases, he is too ponderously majestic. 


courtesies of everyday life. 
god. Even his love-making in its lighter moods, 
when undisturbed by confiicting emotions, is not 
without asuspicion of mawkishness. He leers and 
simpers on Desdemona like an overgrown and love- 
sick school-boy. In ordinary dialogue, when giving 
utterance to any airy satire or light wit, he is labor- 
Bon mots come as awkwardly from 
might from the hands of 
Jove. Having 
seen him in “ Othello,” we It 
exhausts the measure of his greatness, and, with all 


ed and forced. 
his lips as parlor crackers 
His acting, also, lacks variety. 
have seen him in all. 


its shortcomings and defects, remains the one su- 
preme effort of his genius. In after years, when we 
tell our children of the great Italian whom we 
heard at the Academy of Music, it is not his /zgomar, 
or Hamiet, his Gladiator or Corrado, that will live 
again in our minds, but his Othe/do, 


In all his other personations we have the same 


tricks of action and elocution ;: the same whirlwinds 
of passion ; the fierce vehement sweep of arm; the 
biting of the finger and thumb ; the stately entrance 
With all 
art is purely sensuous. 
his //am/et. 


slashed, rearranged and rewritten, in order to give 
but 


and exits. its superlative finish, too, his 
Take his Othello take 


In both plays the text is mangled and 


fuller scope for the display, not of Shakespeare, 
of Salvini. The poet is subordinated to the actor, and 
everything is cut out which might in any way with- 
@raw our attention from the central fi n to 
of 
Thus, his hasty entrance in the brawling scene in 
“ Othello,” ap-a-fle 
the manner in which 
kills himself; and the whole arrangement of the 


rure, eve 


the destruction of the meaning the dramatist 


armed but without a sword ; 


he murders Desdemona and 


Italian version of “ Hamlet,”—are gross violations 
of the spirit of the original. Salvini addresses him- 
self to the senses more than to the intellect. His 


art is hard, palpable, sensuous, complete in itself 
but gross. It is intelligible to the meanest under- 
In “ Othello” he is at 
home, but in “ Hamlet,” he is painfully, even ab- 


intellectuality of Shakespeare, the poetic suggestive- 


standing. and “ Ingomar’ 


surdly, out of place. his hands all the delicate 
ness, the fine flush of feeling vanishes, and the bru- 
tal_—we use the word in a restricted sense,—real- 
ism of the actor leaves nothing to be hinted or 
He 


subtile 


supplied by the imagination of his audience. 


strips poor //am/et bare ; robs him of the 


poetic charm, the indefinable, mysterious beauty, 
with which the thought and traditions of two cen- 
turies have surrounded him, and presents him to us 
shivering and nude,—a weak, pitiful, brutal, smart, 
sneaking, cowardly scoundrel, without one solitary 
claim on our regard, or pretension to be thought a 
of 
to contemporary actors, that the authors 
to 


gentleman. Salvini stands in the same kind 


relation 


of “Ouida” and “Guy Livingstone” do con- 


temporary novelists.. We mean the same kind ; not 


degree ; for it would be an insult to the trage- 
dian to place him on a level with these writers. 
| What we mean is that his personations furnish the 
most complete embodiment of what we may call 
in as do the 


muscular sensationalism 


works just mentioned of the 


acting, 
same element in 
fiction. 

Perhaps we have dwelt too much upon the distin- 
guishedItalian’s faults and too little on his excellen- 
ces. After making full allowance for the former it 
still remains to be said, that Salvini’s O¢he//o is the 
greatest piece of acting of its kind within the recol- 
lection of a generation not unfamiliar with great 
actors. Whether it be Shakespeare's Ofhe//o or not, 
and we hardly think the critics have made sufficient 
allowance for the strong personality of the actor, it 
is a magnificent performance, and stands out from 
contemporary acting like a Colossus from the huts 
of a country village. It came upon us likea revela- 
| tion from another world: stunning us into silence 
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with its appalling force; thrilling us with its | 
super-human energy; and acting like a second 
Dante to reveal to us by the lurid glare of its 
demoniacal passion the flames and furies of a lower | 
world. 


Lombard Street and the London Money 
Market.* 


Mr. BAGEHOT bas written a most lucid and read- 
able book upon a difficult and intricate subject. 
Here is a whole volume in which there is not a singlee 
sensational, untruthful or half-truthful word from 
the beginning to the end of it. Of course, we do 
not mean to say that all of Mr. Bagehot’s opinions 
are the right ones. We speak rather of his manner 
than his matter. He is too sincere a writer to in- 
tend to be false, and he is much too acute to stum- 
ble upon falsehood and not know it. Few subjects 
could have more practical importance than the pre- 
sent one, but his clear perception and perspicuou 
expression are gifts so rare that we should like to see 
them devoted to some higher theme. That alert 
intellectual attention of his, that satisfying sense of 
certainty are qualities which naturally desire to feed 
upon the conduct and conversation of living men, 
but they would be equally valuable should their 
possessor turn his attention to history. 

But Mr. Bagehot has a mind remarkably fitted to 
treat of finance ; the subject is delicate and intricate, 
and his intellect is delicate and subtle. His book 
purports to be “a Description of the Money Market.” 
It does describe the money market, but such is only 
its secondary purpose. The ultimate object upon 
which every chapter bears is the obligation of the 
Bank of England to provide against a panic by 
keeping alarger reserve. We are given a general 
view of Lombard street; we are told how it came 
to exist, and why it assumed its present form. The 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
money market is defined, and the mode in which 
the value of money is settled in Lombard street is 
also made plain. A very interesting chapter tells 
why Lombard street is sometimes very dull, and 
sometimes extremely excited. The government of 
the Bank of England is described. Weare told all 
about the joint stock banks, the private banks, and 
the bill brokers. All is very lucid, and wonderfully 
entertaining, but every word of it is subsidiary to 
his ultimate principle that the Bank of England 
should keep a larger reserve. 

The Bank of England must keep its own reserve 
like any other bank. A joint stock bank in Lon- 
don prefers that the Bank of England shall have the 
custody of its reserve. It would naturally like to 
get rid of it, if it could do so safely, and the Bank of 
England is the strongest financial institution in the 
country. The joint stock banks, the private bankers, 
and the bill-brokers keep their reserve at the Bank 

* Lombard Street: A Description of the Money Market 
By Walter Bagehot. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New Y 








of England, so that the Bank of England keeps the 
entire reserve of London. Not only so, but every 
bank in England, Scotland and Ireland keeps by it 
only so much money as is necessary for its running 
expenses. The rest it sends to London ; part of it 
goes into securities, and the rest of it is laid up as a 
reserve in some bank. In this way the Bank of 
England keeps the reserve not only of London, but 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It rests, therefore, 
with the directors of the Bank whether England is 
to be solvent or insolvent. In case of a panic, 
a country bank must draw its reserve from the 
the joint stock bank in London which holds it, and 
the joint stock bank must, in its turn, ask its own 
reserve from the Bank of England. If the Bank of 
England fails, so must the joint stock bank, so must 
the Glasgow bank, and so must the merchants ; all 
England is bankrupt. 

The duty of the Bank to keep the reserve for the 
country is warmly repudiated by many, among 
others by Mr. Hankey, an old director, and one of 





the first authorities upon the subject. But as to the 
fact that the single reserve system is the existing 
system of English finance, there is, we imagine, 
very little dispute. There has never been, however, 
any official acknowledgment of it on the part of the 
sank, nor has any English statesman ever uttered 
such an opinion in the House of Commons. Still 
less has there been any acknowledgment of the duty 
of the Bank to keep a reserve for the entire country. 
The general teaching of politicians and of econom- 
ical writers has been, that the Bank is but a joint 
stock company like any other bank, and is only 
bound to look after itself. This, too, has been the 
professed position of the Bank. But it has been 
better than its word. In 1866, not only did it 
pay out by the, millions to its depositors without 
making a wry face, but to every borrower who 
came with good security they gave all he asked. 
The Bank did this for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause it had to do it. It is of prime importance to 
check panic in its incipiency, and if the Bank had 
shown any timidity the community would have been 
alarmed, panic would have been imminent, and the 
Bank itself would have been in danger. Merchants 
and bill-brokers and banks would have toppled, one 
against the other, like a falling row of bricks. The 
last brick would have been the Bank of England, 
and it could more easily sustain the weight of the 
first brick than the weight of the whole. 

We can give no idea of the involution with which 
Mr. Bagehot threads his way through this subject. 
He states at the close of his book just what sum the 
Bank should fix upon as the “apprehension mini- 
mum,” 7. ¢., that point at which the public begins to 
grow uneasy. After watching the market for many 
years, he thinks that point is in the neighborhood 
of £10,000,000. This being 
the Bank should never let the reserve fall below 
£11,000,000, because experience shows that a mil- 
lion may be taken away at any moment. The first 


the case, he says that 
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step by which the bank recalls money which is leav- 
ing England is by raising the rate of interest. But 
it needs some time for this measure to take effect, 
and, in the meantime, there may be a panic. The 
author, therefore, suggests that the bank begin to 
act when the reserve has fallen to fourteen or fifteen 
millions. 

But it must be remembered that the Bank of Eng- 
land is a joint stock company, and, like any other 
joint stock company, wishes to make as much money 
as possible. 
on the part of directors to let so much money lie 
idle. What reason should they have for liking 
small dividends? Should Mr. Bagehot succeed in 
saddling them with the monied conscience of the 
English nation, they might be willing to sacrifice 
themselves for their country’s sake. But it is not 
likely. There can be no question, however, that 
the very clever editor of the Economist has made a 
most instructive and fascinating book. It is abler, 
to our notion, than Physics and Politics, and worthy 
to be ranked with his most admirable and amusing 
work on the English constitution. 


Professor Hadley's Essays.* 


Ir sometimes happens that our most learned and 
accomplished scholars leave behind them very little 
that can be added to our stock of permanent litera- 
ture, having been too busily employed in the accu- 





There will be very great unwillingness | 


Hadiey’s “ Introduction to Roman Law. "'* 


THE Roman system of Law arose four centuries 
and a half earlier than the Christian system of Re- 
ligion. It grew and developed for a thousand years 
with the growing needs and changing political states 
of the most vigorous and practical people of antiq- 
uity, until it became condensed in an authentic and 
permanent form under the Byzantine 
Justinian. Later, it prevailed or declined, accord- 
ing as the fortunes of the empire fluctuated. Some 
among the northern invaders of its western half 


Emperor 


adopted certain earlier codifications as the basis of 
In the latter part of the 
middle ages the Justinian system the 
general awakening of the intellect of Europe. At 
Bologna, in the twelfth and the following century, 
a famous school of teachers and commentatars de- 
voted itself to the study and interpretation of the 
Their labors, aided in many in- 


law for their subjects. 
shared in 


Digest especially. 
stances by the political interest of princes, accom- 


| plished the introduction of Roman private law as 


mulation of knowledge to find time for imparting | 


what they have acquired. When we remember, for 


example, the wonderful elegance and perfectness | 


of scholarship which so characterized the late Pro- 
fessor Hadley, of Yale College, as to rank him (in 
the judgment of his friends and colleagues) first 
among American scholars, it seems a pity that so 


much of his time was spent in the routine drudgery | 


of a college class-room, and so little given to the 
broader fields of literature in which he might have 
taken so illustrious a position. Not that we would 
underestimate the value of his work as a teacher, so 
thorough, so conscientious, so patient, so consum- 
mately skillful ; but such noble volumes as this, con- 
taining selections from his critical and philological 
essays, (and the “ Introduction”) are so unfrequently 
to be met with in any language, that we cannot 
help wishing that the author might have had the 
time and strength for more work of the same sort. 
Some of the essays have been in print in the jour- 
nals of learned societies and elsewhere, but are now 
for the first time collected. And Professor Hadley’s 


old students will be glad that the volume contains | 


some of his decisions on the class “ disputes” which 
came under his supervision. It is fine to see how 
skillfully, with what learned exactness and scholarly 
fairness, and with what unerring instinct of truth, 
he deals with the various topics on which he was 
required to give his judgment. 


* Essays. Philological and Criticai. 
LL.D. New York, Holt & Williams 





James Hadley, 


By 


fundamental and authoritative throughout the 
greater part of Europe. But the sway of this 
scientific symmetrical system of principles and 


precepts over the Germanic customs and unwritten 
usages which it supplanted, reached no further than 
the Continent. Britain had had its own legal tra- 
ditions and practices, not displaced, but strength- 
ened, by Saxon and Norman invasions. England 
clung to these as its Common Law. There is no 
instance of her insular arrogance more striking than 
the continual and often contemptuous disparage- 
ment of the Civil Law in which her legal writers 
indulged until very recent times. Still, wisdom 
will always be justified of its work, and no resist- 
ance of national obstinacy can exclude forever the 
master-thoughts of a foreign people. In spite of 
judicial protests and legislative barriers, the Civil 
Law did make its way and share the field in Eng- 
land with the Common Law, first by necessity, in 
the ecclesiastical courts, then with tolerance through 
the jurisdiction of Chancery, and lastly and chiefly, 
by the convenience and completeness of the develop- 
ed ideas and forms which it lent to the modern needs 
of trade and commerce. Inheriting from the mother 
country those portions of the Roman system thus im- 
bedded in her law, we have further adopted certain 
of its peculiar principles in our own legislation up- 
on some important subjects. 

Considered merely as a historical phenomenon, 
the Civil Law therefore commands attention by its 
antiquity and wide-spread influence. The study of 
its origin in the wants of men coming together into 
has supplied material for philosophic 
treatises. The praises of its ethics, so inspired by 
1 sense of natural justice as to govern social ar- 


societies 


* Introduction to Roman Law. in twelve Academical 
Lectures. By James Hadley, LL.D. Late Professor of 
Greek Literature in Yale College. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co. 
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rangements and the relations of men with one an 
other wisely and impartially, have been high and 
constant. The unfoldins course of its political con- 
nections, as it attended the change from common 
wealth to heathen empire, and spread over modern 


Christendom, has employed the pen of historians. 


o other monument of human wisdom can b 





named which is at the same time so practically im- 
portant and valuable, and so interesting in its rela- 
tions to the progress of the race. 

Of course thi 1odest volume of about three hun- 
dred pages, arranged on the formal plan of a series 


of lectures to a class, can enter but very slightly in- 


to the depths of so vast a subject. We cannot a 
of its author that he shali dig to the roots of 
institutions, as Maine has done. Still less could we 
expect in this small compass such elaborate 
studies of development as Mommsen’s, or sketches 
of political changes affecting legislation, like those 
that enliven the pages of Guizot and Merivale. But 
he has performed in a thorough and interesting way 
his proposed task of giving a succinct view of the 
history of written Roman private Law, and an out- 
ine of its main divisions and leading principles 
And he has made judicious use of incidental oc- 
casions for reflections leading the reader to discrim- 
inate between what is special or narrow in the Civil 
Law, and what is permanent and true for all time 
and all men. He is no partisan, refusing to ac- 
knowledge blemishes in the system he explains, 
or merit in others,and can censure Blackstone with- 
out imitating his tone. One-third of the volume 
is devoted to a sketch of the progress, and some 
description of the forms, of Roman Law. The sub- 
jects of personal capacity for legal rights, and of the 
family relations, are next briefly dealt with, and the 
law of property, regulating the different modes of 
acquiring, enjoying and disposing of it, occupies the 
remainder of the volume. 

What the Romans understood by s¢atus, or per- 
sonal capacity for legal rights, held an important 
place in their frame of state and domestic arrange- 
ments—a place wholly unknown to modern thought 
in some respects, and fast becoming so in ethers. 
A man‘might be, as to his satus, either free or 
slave, citizen or alien, head of a family or subject 
to paternal authority. As to a woman, it was of 
little consequence what she was—she could never 
be independent. Of these distinctions, that be- 
tween freedom and slavery has almost passed away 
from the civilized world, and among us at least will 
leave no trace after this generation, however per- 
manent the deeper difference of race may be. That 
between citizen and alien is almost effaced among 
commercial nations in practice, though held to in 
theory. And the /a/ria potestas, the life-long con- 
trol of parent and grandparent over descendants, ex- 
tending to power of life and death, has dwindled 
into tutelage during minority in name, and young- 
Americanism in fact. So thatthe controiling idea 


among the ancients of personal condition that, of 
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being born into, and living in, some fixed state as 
to rights depending upon the state of other person 

one scarcely recognized in modern society among 
people of age to take care of themselves. Ii we 
would measure the distance in this respect between 
that time and our own, ask what a Roman would 
have thought of woman-sufirage. The author takes 
occasion to compare the subject state of woman un- 


der the Civil Law with the English legal fiction 


which merges the wife’s personality in her hus- 
band’s, and ingeniously traces both this condition 
of the sex, and the paternal power which seems to 
modern thought so monstrous, back to the primal 
idea of the family as the true social unit, under one 
undivided will. 

With respect to the tenure and mode of disposing 
of property, the author supplies the materials for an 
instructive contrast between the highly artificial 
system of the English law of real property built up- 
on feudal fictions, and the simple distinct notions 
guiding the provisions of the civil law on this sub- 
ject. Even here, our wisest regulations upon the 
neighborly use of property, the rights in it that 
must be yielded to the convenience of others, are 
borrowed from the Roman law. Few cenvey- 
ancers remember that while the rules as to title in 
lands and houses are of English origin, the principles 
as to easements and conditions which they have daily 
occasion to apply come mainly from an older source. 


In providing for the ownership and transfer of per- 

sonal property, the civil law seems to have antici- 

pated almost all the complexities and refinements in 
| such transactions which modern progress might oc- 
| casion. Their law of contracts especially was in- 
| geniously and scientifically worked out. It has 
| been adopted almost bodily in most modern systems 
| of law; and if the precise new conditions that arise 
| in human affairs are not met by its rules, at least 
principles and analogies sufficient for the solution 
of new legal problems may almost always be 
found among them. Again, as to the transmission 
of property upon the death of the owner, a subject 
treated with great clearness through its complicated 
details in the closing lectures of the volume, the 
author expresses a preference for the rules of the 
civil law over those of the common law. The latter 
indeed borrows from the former its regulations for 
the distribution of the personal property of intes- 
tates. And as to real property, the law of primogeni- 
ture, definitely feudal and Germanic in its origin, 
never disfigured Roman jurisprudence. Napoleon 
attempted with small success to transplant it into 
France under the device of Majorats. It has grown 
to be a belated anomaly ; and the attack upon the 
system in England, which cannot be long delayed, 
will be strengthened by considerations drawn from 
the higher natural equity in this respect of the 
Civil Law. 

These lectures compose a book much more read- 


able than a mere professional one. They do not 
' bristle with law-phrases, partly because Professor 

















Hadley’s precise habits of thoughts easily supplied 
him with equivalents for technical terms, and partly 
because he viewed his subject as a necessary branch 
of a liberal education. We do not mean to say that 
lawyers might not gain by reading it. As an intro- 
duction to profounder study of a system on which 
so much of our own law is founded, it is attractive 
If it 
interest in the Civil Law, and to lead lawyers es- 


and stimulating. serves at all to increase an 
pecially in their character as legislators, to pay 
more attention to that ancient system than is usual 
with the profession, the author will have rendered 
no small service to his country. We have borrow- 
ed something from the civil law in liberal legisla- 
tion upon the relation of husband and wife. Can 
we not learn something from it in the way of warn- 
ing as to the dangers of too easy divorce threatened 
the drift of From the 
philosophy that underlies its theories upon slander 
and libel, might we not gain some useful hints, be- 
fore the license of journalism becomes intolerable ? 


Would the revived notion of an honorarium, a pro- 


by modern sentiment? 


fessional fee not recoverable by suit, be of any use 
in checking the rapacity we sometimes hear of? 
Is it not worth considering whether the Roman idea 
that an action would not lie for breach of promise 
of marriage may not be atrifle more fine and honor- 
able than our modern view? What would the pretor 
have had to say to the existence and proceedings 
Might it 
not be possible by combining the simple equity that 
inspired Roman condemnation of a soctetas leonina 
with the ancient conception of Joma fides as an 
element, an enforceable element too, in all con- 
tracts, to formulate certain propositions upon that 
subject which the public mind is in a temper to 


of corporations as they now are and act ? 


welcome ? 
Such suggestions, we are quite aware, are perfectly 


old-fashioned and fanciful; but if the reading of | 


such a book as this of Professor Hadley’s prompts 


them, it will have the beneficial effect at least of | 


lifting the legal mind for a moment out of the rut 
of professional routine 


“Church and State in the United States." 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, formerly 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in this 
City, but at present residing in Berlin, has evidently 
“vexed his righteous soul from day to day” as he 
has witnessed the gross misconceptions, sometimes 
of mere ignorance, but sometimes not without 
malice, by which some phases of American society 
are made to suffer in the judgment of scholarly men 
upon the Continent. What Dr. Thompson has seen 
and heard is what a great many Americans abroad 
have seen and heard in greater or less degree. But 
there are very few who could have commanded the 
attention of educated men in Germany, or could 
have set forth the relations of Church and State in 
America with such force and truthfulness as Dr. 
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Thompson has shown in the little volume which 
Messrs. Osgood and Co. have reprinted under the 
above title. No such effective tract in defense of 
republican institutions and of the society which such 
institutions can produce and foster, has for a long 
time appeared. It is a pleasure to know that, by 
the patriotic liberality of a distinguished New York 
merchant, a thousand copies of the book were placed 
at Dr. Thompson’s disposal for distribution among 
the scholars and literary men of Germany, for whom 
the essay was especially designed. 

But its usefulness will be hardly less important 
here at home. We see so much of the sordid ig- 
norance and knavery which obtrudes itself upon 
our attention, that we need to be reminded of the 
other and better phases of our social life, lest we 
should be discouraged for the future, or faint-hearted 
in our experiment of free self-government. To 


is doubly helpful, 


see ourselves as others see us 
when it leads us to the recognition not alone of what 
is bad in us but of what is good also. And we have 
to thank Dr. Thompson that he has rendered so 
useful a service not only to those who criticise us 
such wise and 


from without, but to ourselves in 


necessary national self-examination as may become 


us. 
Mr. Maurice's Sermons. 
To the long list of valuable volumes from the pen 
of the late Rev. F. D. Maurice, his publishers, 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., have now added a post- 
humous volume made up of Sermons Preached in 
A few of 


from his widow explain the title of the book 


introduction 
By 


way of summer vacation, Mr. Maurice would often 


Country Churches. lines 


undertake to minister to some country church where 
he could be of service to the poorest and most ig- 
norant of audiences. To those who know the average 
an 


intelligence of the congregation in English 


country church, it will be no wonder that Mr. 
Maurice has studied to put the message which he 
preached in words the very simplest. The only 


wonder is that in such careful endeavor for sim- 
plicity there is no sacrifice of dignity, no puerility 
of thought, no weakening of truth. It is beautiful 
to see the man to whom universities listened with 
reverence, teaching, with no air of condescension, 
but with a tender and tremulous eagerness to make 
his gospel understood by the most unlettered and 
unthoughtful peasantry. The 
which clergymen would do well to study as a model, 
and in which devout laymen will find food for 
thought and for growth in holiness, none the less 
In 
some ways this volume shows us Mr. Maurice at his 


result is a volume 


wholesome and nutritious that it is so plain. 
best. And it is easy, for those of us who have ever 
heard his voice, to imagine the fine fervor and per- 
suasive power with which the sermons must have 
come to the people who listened to them from t! 
preacher's lips, 





“The Fair God.”’ * 


WE have great reason to be thankful to the 
writers of fiction in prose or verse who supplement 
the graver labors of historians. A condensed nar- 
rative of great events leaves little room for the study 
of individual character, and philosophical theories 
upon the course of empire are apt to make small 
account of manners. The romancer can select his 
hero from the mass of men, attaching interest to 
his separate career in the field provided by his 


times. So that it happens that most readers know 
history best through fiction. The wars of the 
Roses are more real in the great dramatist’s 


historical plays than in Hume’s chronicle. Louis 
the Eleventh lives for us in Quentin Durward most 
distinctly—our Maid of Orleans is the creation of 
poems rather than of records—and even of the devil 
most people’s conceptions are to be traced straighter 
to Milton and the Pilgrim’s Progress than to any 
other source. When a writer then attempts to deepen 
the effect of Prescott’s stately history by filling out 
his sketches with the personal story of passions, 
motives and fortunes for the men and women named 
in them, he is sure of readers willing to be inter- 
ested and amused. 

It will not be our author’s fault if they are dis- 
appointed in the latter hope. Let them not be de- 
terred by the imposing phrase borrowed from Dr. 
Draper’s tumultuous book on the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe to decorate the title-page and 
startle us with the idea that Mexican civilization 
might have instructed Europe. It is not that par- 
adox that the story will labor to uphold: If that 
rests on the existence of orders of chivalry and sim- 
ple rules of justice in Mexico, the tale will substi- 
tute for these an easier display of frothed chocolate 
and feather-cloaks. Nor will the imagination grow 
fatigued by keeping up with splendid descriptions 
of landscape and vivid pictures of ceremonial. Al 
that is in the history already. The romance chooses 
the airier, vaguer region of smells and 
Flowers and censers perfume its pages, dashed with 
the casual reek of blood. The barkeeper of the 
future, too, is prefigured in the Chalcan inventor of 
drinks—perhaps one of the teachings of a higher 
Nor shall the reader’s feelings be har- 


savors. 


civilization. 
rowed by the depicted cruelties of a gloomy religion. 
He will not be held through the fascination of its 
horrors, but allured by its‘splendors and riches, 
beyond the dreams of Arabian nights. 
caverns beneath the temples bright with prophetic 
paintings, verdant and glowing with larfps among 
perennial blossoms. There is a girl in them who 
never saw the sun, and knows no human being but 
the white-bearded clergyman of the established 
church, who beguiles his leisure moments with mes- 
merizing her. There are wedges of gold, and brazen 
tables heaped with emeralds. There are the things 
supplied which Sinbad forgot to invent. 


There are 





* The Fair God. A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
Jas. R. Osgood & Co 
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Boston : 
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Much space is gained for the parade of these 
wonders by the device of amputating the Mexican 
names, and saving from the unutterable wreck of 
consonants only a head or tail to seize them by. 
Instead of extending this process of excision, as might 
wisely have been done, until it involved all the 
printed characters in the book, our author, more 
cruel than Cortez, imports into the unhappy country 
a jargon compounded from all the worst styles of 
lofty writing. The ordinary passages, it is true, 
filling the greater part of the book, are traced with 
the penny-a-liner’s just and delicate touch. And 
when the personages speak, they speak as person- 
ages doubtless should, with amplitude of mouthing. 
As is natural, they regard others, instead of looking 
at them, they lavish guerdons, and wish to know 
what boots it, and deign no reply, and ill-brook 
things, and request the gods to forfend, expressing 
themselves generally as well-conducted personages 
in melodramas are expected to do. But it is in the 
mutterings of the priests and the windy wail of the 
minstrels that the finer hybrid effects are produced. 

Blasts from Ossian and gushes of the red man’s 
familiar natural eloquence blend into rhapsodies the 
comic almanacs might envy. And with the entrance 
of the Spaniards on the scene, a flood of approved 
medizval lingo rushes over the page. They swear 
great oaths by various saints of blessed memory, 
they toy with their sword-hilts, they lavish also car- 
ambas, and look to girth and buckle, and ask varlets 
to come to the purpose, and will now tilt with Satan, 
and all the rest of it. To this mazy wealth of ex- 
pression two or three gems of Western dialect must 
be added such as bidding people quit eating, and 
lead the way out of this ; and then the author crowns 
the whole extraordinary edifice of language with 
novel vague suggestions, as that of a hurly 
wind, and adroned song. After this, nothing is 
wanting but the device of upsetting his sentences, 
pitching the verb into the noun’s place, and 
writing “ flashed the king’s eyes” “rose and fell the 
good swords,” to create a medley of style far more 
entertaining and not a great deal more tiresome than 
the labored facetiousness of our modern humorists. 

The construction of the characters who emit 
these monstrous utterances is much less complex. 
Long robes and black hoods, a white beard and 
reeking hands compose the Mexican priest. The 
Spanish one has nearly the same make-up, substi- 
tuting dirty hands for bloody ones, and adding 
beads and an unctuous smile. The native noble 
consists of a silver helmet, a red quilted cotton 
jerkin, and a javelin and cutting blade ; and a few 
green feathers topping this equipment make a 
being every inch aking. The Spaniards all alike 
are filled with strange oaths and bearded like a pard, 
and that is all there isofthem. The persons of the 
story are almost wholly vague and shadowy. There 
is the faintest possible attempt to individualize, and 
discriminate character, coming nearest to success in 
the fanaticism of the priest Mualox, and in Guatimo- 
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zin's patriotism. Tt is less the author's fault than the 
subject's, that poverty of incident leads him to ex- 
cessive indulgence in battles and sudden death. 
Two of the scenes, that of the seizure of Montezuma 
famous woche trista are 
really well described. But the romance of Pres- 
cott’s history yet remains to be written. It 
hoped that its writer will be more judicious in his 
philosophical reflections than the author of this 
book, who describes Montezuma as the image of 


and the retreat in the 


is to be 


a man breaking because he happened to be in God's 
way, and can better generalization than 


this, the single one he indulges in, to describe the 


find no 
most atrocious piece of diabolism recorded in history, 
of which the conquest of Mexico forms one chapter. 


W. D. Howells’ Poems.* 


Mr. Howells has produced a volume of verse 
which will at once give him an honorable place 
among American poets. The poems are marked by 
rare delicacy of expression and elegance of form. 
They show sensibility, pathos and a very exquisite, ge- 
nial gayety ; they especially exhibit a strong and fine 
appreciation of nature. Some of his adjectives are 
very bold and felicitous. He speaks of the “ robins 
strange and mute” in the “silent orchard aisles.” 
The “moody, absent rains” “ crude and 
rugged ground” are fine expressions. Often, in his 
descriptions of nature, he has bent this imagination 
very intently and laboriously upon some natural 
fact without achieving a very happy word. The 
“shrewd and curious wind” does not seem to be 
tor 


and the 


good enough to the somewhat 
forced and obsolete adjective. 

Of his geniality and a certain pathetic gayety (if 
such an expression may be used), the volume has 
innumerable examples. It would difficult to 
get anything of its kind better than this— 


compe nsate 


be 


“ For you know, old friend, I haven't eaten 
A mulberry since the ignorant joy 
Of anything sweet in the mouth could sweeten 
All this bitter world for a boy.” 


It will be useless for anybody to try to say that 
again. 

The “ Elegy on John Butler Howells” will bear 
comparison with any poem of its class of which we 


know. It is a tender, perfect and most exquisite 
production. Such a work deserves to live and 
will live. The time cannot come when the 


reader will rise from the perusal of this poem with- 
out a heart stirred by pure and pathetic influences. 

A number of the longer poems are written in 
hexameters, and Mr. Howells handles the measure 
very successfully. We have, the 
difficulty in scanning his lines as those of Clough 
Dactyls 
spondees will be iambics and trochees. But then the 


indeed, same 


and Longfellow. will be anapests and 


writer who prefers hexameters will, no doubt, say: 
“If they are not hexameters, why then they are some- 

*Peems. By W. D 
Boston. 
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thing else, and I choose to write in that something 
else.” Such is the ground, we think, which a poet 
who has a bias for that measure may very reasonably 
take. 

The Bible Commentary. 

THE general characteristics of the work known in 
England as “ The Speakers’ Commentary,” and in 
America under the title above given, are so well 
But the new 
volume just issued by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
to the of 


singular fitness of its editorship. 


known as to need no further notice. 


commends itself especially approval 
scholars by the 
The volume comprises the Second Book of Kings, 
both books of Chronicles, together with Ezra, Nehe- 
miah and Esther. 
books is one in which the Hebrew history was inti- 


mately connected with the history of the Mesopo- 


The period covered by these 


tamian and Persian kingdoms ; and there is, proba- 
bly, among English scholars, no one whose famili- 
arity with these Oriental histories is superior to that 
of Canon Rawlinson. It is therefore a matterof gen- 
eral congratulation that his skill and learning and his 
devout and Christian spirit have been enlisted for the 
interpretation of this portion of the sacred text. In 
the picturesque story of Esther, for example, the la- 
bors of the editor give wonderful freshness and 
vivacity to the narration, and we get glimpses of life 
in the palace of Xerxes almost as vivid as if our eyes 
had witnessed them. Certainly, with the help of 
the comment and illustration which this volume 
furnishes, these historical books need no longer be 
avoided by Bible students as too difficult or too dry 
for spiritual edification. As in the previous vol- 
umes, the n@tes are brief, compact and simple, and 
level to the comprehension of the average layman. 


“Marjorie Daw and Other People.’’* 
AMONG our few there 
certainly is no one who has brought the gift of in- 
venting and perfecting a short prose tale toa higher 
degree of refinement than the poet Aldrich. Perhaps 


genuine story-writers, 


it is because he zs a poet that his stories are so charm- 
ing. They display the finish and artless art gained 
by practice in the of 
In each there is a dominant idea, con- 


most subtile department 
literature. 
ceit, or action, to which everything subserves. They 
are written in pure and graceful English, of which 
few words can be advantageously spared ; and the 
reader is specially allured by the dainty and fanciful 
humor which adds such a sparkling quality to the 
merits of their fruity wine. 

Frequent distinctions have been made between im- 
agination and fancy; yet, after all, what is fancy 
but the imaginative faculty dealing with the slight 
and delicate materials of art rather than with the 
grand, solemn, or majestic? It is the sweet fancy of 
imaginative writers which has won them the affec- 
tion of the popular heart. In Mr. Aldrich’s stories 


*Marjorie Daw and Other People. By Thomas Bailey 


Aldrich. J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
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this quality is everywhere buoyant, sustained by an 
arch and blithesome naturalness which is one of the 
most pleasing elements of this author’s style. 

Poet and novelist seldom are united in one indi- 
vidual, though romance-writers have been eminent 
as poets. The poetry of successful novelists, ad- 
mirable enough as a diversion, is generally below 
the level of their prose creations, But there are 
many instances of poets who have excelled in writing 
short tales, often of the “ grotesque and arabesque ” 
order, sometimes highly artistic and refined, and 
among these Aldrich stands well in the front rank. 
The German and French literatures are more fortu- 
nate than the English in examples of this compound 
gift; but such tales as these under review show 
how readily America assimilates the best flavor of 
every foreign method, for they are strikingly marked 
by the grace, epigrammatic point, and aériel lightness 
of touch, which combine to render the stories of the 
modern French school unquestionable works of art. 
At the same time, each of these tales is wholly 
American in color, treatment and theme. 

There is much variety in the volume before us, 
though the surprise-story from which it takes its name 
is so widely known that it gives acertain character 
to the book. “Marjorie Daw” and a still more 
admirable companion-piece, ‘“ Miss Mehetable’s 
Son,” are as familiar personages as any of Bret 
Harte’s, though decidedly more intangible. To 
airy nothing was never more jauntily given a local 
habitation and a name. Their conceptions and, in 
a less degree, those of “ A Struggle for Life” and 
“Mademoiselle Olympe Zabriski,” are unique for 
sheer audacity of invention and tricksy humor— 
the latter what we might expect from the author of 
that perennial book, “ The Story of a Bad Boy,’ 
not the jest of a /arceur, but the savor of that 
lightsome spirit which is such a boon alike to read- 
er and possessor. The sketches of our humorist 
are true to the material and human traits of the 
sea-board where his studies have been made; for, 
after all, there is nature everywhere, and scenery 
and lingo are not restricted to the frontier and the 
Pacific coast. Nothing in this book is more to our 
taste than “A Rivermouth Romance” and “The 
Friend of My Youth”—the latter depicting, at 
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once, the career of a certain volatile “ Governor 

Dorr,” and the lesson “ that whatever gifts a man 
| may possess, if he have no moral principle he is a 
| failure.” As a piece of English prose it is quite 
| perfect, and like a sketch by Elia. In “Quite So” 
and other tales, the author has poetry and pathos at 
| ready command. For both these qualities “ Pére 
Antoine’s Date Palm” was liked by his earlier 
readers ; the conceit is not unlike that of Cecil 
Roylstone’s story in the extravaganza “ Out of His 
Head,” the first six chapters of which we wish Mr. 
Aldrich had found it in his heart to retouch and in- 
clude with the present collection. 

All in all, this beautiful volume, from the press 
of J. R. Osgood & Co., is as welcome a panacea as 
one could desire for the ills of this troublous season. 
Mr. Aldrich’s gifts of invention and character-draw- 
ing are so decided that we are inclined to forego, 
in his behalf, our doubt that a poet can be a novelist, 
and to look hereafter in his direction for that more 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


sustained production to which these are haply the 
preliminary roulades. 


| Indian Bibliography.* 


THE above named work is an exhaustive cata- 
logue of those publications of this country and Eu- 
rope which bear upon the origin, history, and litera- 
ture of the American Indians. The authorities are 
classified alphabetically as to authors, the titles 
| given in full, and the date and house of publication 

added, with, in most cases, a brief synopsis of the 

contents, in which the compiler takes pains to call 
| attention to the points for which each work is es- 
pecially valuable. The way is thus paved for a com- 

prehensive work upon this strange race—a race which 
| has been coeval with the civilization of so many 
| centuries, and which, in its decay, can bring so many 
data to bear upon the philosophy of history. When 
| the time comes for such a work, the historian will 
| 


find this volume making smooth many a rough place 
over which he now toils for his evidence, and leaving 
him free for the conclusions of the thinker. Thus 
it is not only valuable intrinsically, but also as a pre- 
liminary step to a better method of writing history. 





* An Essay toward an Indian Bibliography. By Thomas 
W. Field. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Science and Manufactures. 

In the inaugural address before the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Professor Williamson says: There is 
an urgent need of accurate scientific knowledge for 
the direction of manufacturing processes, and there 
could not be a greater mistake than to suppose. that 
such knowledge need not go beyond the elementary 
truths of science. In every branch of manufacture 


improvements are made, from time to time, by the 
introduction of new or modified processes, which 
are discovered by means of investigations as ardu- 
ous as those conducted for purely scientific pur- 
poses, and involving as great powers and accom- 
plishments on the part of those who conduct them. 

Any manufacturer of the present day who does 
not make efficient arrangements for gradually per- 
fecting and improving processes ought to make at 
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ence enough money to retire; for so many are 
moving onward in England and other countries 
that he would soon be left behind. 

It would be well worth while to establish a sys- 
tem of scientific education for the sake of training 
men to the habits of mind which are required for 
the improvement of the manufacturing arts, and I 
have no doubt that the expense of working the sys- 
tem would be repaid a hundred times over by the 
increase of wealth of the community; but I only 
mention this as a secondary advantage of national 





education. 
If it should appear possible to establish a system 
which 


efficient advancement of science, 


be productive of direct good to the com- 


for the 
woulc 
munity in other important ways, I think you will 
agree with me that we ought to do all we can to 
promote its adoption, 

Let the most intelligent and studious children 
from every private school be sent, free of expense, 
to the most accessible secondary school for one 
year; let the best of these be selected and allowed 
to continue for a second year, and so on, until the 
there I 


Zh: is to be 


te 
Clik 


learned to advantage. Le 


of them have learned all that 
the best pupils from 
the secondary schools be sent to a college, and 
there subjected to a similar process of annual weece 
ing ; and, finally, let those who get satisfactorily to 
the end of a college curriculum be supplied with 
an allowance sufficient for their maintenance for a 
year, on condition of their devoting their undivided 
energies to research, under the inspection of com- 
petent authorities, while allowed such aid and facil- 
ities as the college can supply, with the addition of 
money-grants for special purposes. Let all who do 
well during the first year be allowed similar advan- 
tages for a second and even a third year. 

Fish Chemically and Physiologically Considered. 

IN an interesting article, Dr. Wetherbee presents 
one of the views held on this subject as foilows: 
By chemical analysis it is found that fish contains 
a greater proportion of phosphorus than any othe 


class of animal food, and therefore must be con- 


sidered the richest “brain food.” In land animals 
the phosphorus is contained, for the most part, in 
the bones, in combination with lime, as a phosphate, 
while the muscle is rich in fibrine. But, on the 
other hand, the various genera of fish, although not 


abounding in fibrine, are much richer in phosphorus, 


and this el ral rule, varies according 





sment, as a gen 


as the fish is lively or slow in its movements and 


habits. Upon this difference depends, in a great 


measure, the relative value of different kinds, those 
containing the greatest proportion of phosphorus, 
and, consequently, those of the most rapid move- 
ment, commanding the highest prices. Thus the 


salmon, a fish of remarkable agility in its move- 


ments, and its nearest relative, the trout, are 
among the most expensive of the varieties in our 
market, while the less active kind mmand but 


inferior prices. Nations which eat fish with one 


mea! a day are undoubtedly the most active in in. 
tellect, and the most capable of brain labor with- 
out exhaustion or fatigue. Even those savage tribes 
which subsist, in a great measure, upon fish, no 





doubt possess very active, quick minds, althous 


they are uncultivated and ignorant; and othe 


causes may also tend to keep them in a deplorable 
But when once civilized 
Ichthyophagi be- 


i 


and degraded condition. 
and Christianized, these tribes of 
come quick and active in intellect, even to put to 
beef-eaters of the inland 


shame the more stolid 


towns of Christian lands. 


Embalming the Dead 


For the following concise description of the 
“ Brunetti Process” for the preservation of the dead 
we are indebted to the Journal of Applied Chemistry, 
The steps are as follows: 1. The circulatory system 
is cleansed by washing with cold water till it issues 
quite clear from the body. This may occupy from 
two to five hours. 2. Alcohol is 
abstract as much water as possible. 
3. Ether is then in- 


injected so as to 

This occupies 
about a quarter of an hour. 
jected to abstract the fatty matters. 
4. A strong 
This occupies for imbibi- 


This occupies 


from two to ten hours. solution of 
tannin is then injected. 
tion two to ten hours. 5. The body is then dried in 
a current of warm air passed over heated chloride 
of calcium. This may occupy two to five hours 
The body is thus perfectly preserved, and resists 
decay. The Italians exhibit specimens which are 
as hard as stone, retain the shape perfectly and are 
equal to the best wax models. 

In this process it will be noticed that those sub- 
stances most prone to decay are removed and the 
remaining portions are converted by the tannin into 
a substance resembling leather, and thus effectively 


protected against decomposition for years. 


Restoration of Oil Paintings. 
RADLKOFER has proved that the deterioration of 
paintings is not due, as was suspected, to organic 


formations It is evi.ent that colors, even the 


most stable, cannot preserve their original 


brightness except on condition that the 


and 


drying oil, 





shade 





which has penetrated them, and in which they are 
in a manner suspended, retains its optical properties 
The most important part of the oils employed by 
artists is linoleine. This body not being procurable 
in a state of purity, painters are obliged to use 
in which it is present in the proportio: 
Originally liquid linoleine solidifies 


linseed oil 





of 80 per cent. 
by oxidation, it is then a hard transparent mass 
which encloses the colors and remaining portions o! 
the oil. In this dried material molecular changes 
are slowly produced in the lapse of time, and these 
it is proposed to reverse by the following proce 


been secured to the lid of a 





The picture havi 


box of suitable size ; alcohol of So per cent. is pour- 


ed on the bottom of the box on a layer of flannel 





; 
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with which it has been previously lined. The box 
is then closed and the restoration of the picture i 
accomplished by the action of the vapors of alcohol 
to which it is exposed.—( Chemical News.) 


Scientific Education. 

In the inaugural address before the French As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, the Presi- 
dent, M. de Quatrefages, said: “ The devotees of 
literature accuse science of stifling sentiment and 
imagination. What!” answers the President, 
“science stifle sentiment, imagination, she who 
brings us every hour into the presence of wonders ! 
She lower intelligence who touches on all the in- 
finities } When /i¢¢/rateurs and poets know science 
better, they will come and draw from her living 
fountain, like Byron of our time, like Homer of yore, 
they will borrow from her strik imagery, de- 
scriptions whose grandeur will be doubled by their 
truth. No, the study of science will never suppress 





the genius of an inspired poet, ef a true painter, of a 


great sculptor. But she will bri 





g more light to 
the path of anerring soul. She will, perhaps, trans- 
form into a wise man, or, at least, into a citizen, use- 
ful to himself and others, one who, without her, 
would only have been one of those pretended in- 
comprehensible geniuses, destined to perish of 
misery, of impotency, and of pride.” 


Consumption. 


In a new work on consumption by Dr. Henry 
MacCormac of London, the theory is maintained that 
consumption, or tubercular disease, is caused solely 
by breathing air which has already been breathed, 
either by animals or human beings. The hourly 
elimination of carbonic acid by the lungs, amounts 
to ten or twelve hundred cubic inches, and if the 
air is already contaminated with that gas and with 
other organic effete substances, its power to remove 
these from the body is seriously injured, and the 
detritus of degeneration being retained, becomes tu- 
bercle. 

After reviewing the death-rates of different capitals, 
the doctor concludes that the prevalence of con- 


} 


sumption in Vienna may be traced directly to the 
use of close stoves, doubly-glazed and padded win- 
dows, which are never opened, and consequently to 
living in chambers which are never ventilated. The 
case is the same in St. Petersburgh, where out of 
an annual mortality of 5,000, 1,900 die from con- 
sumption. In this capital double doors and windows, 
every interstice being carefully closed with wadded 
cloth, or vio/ok, exclude the currents of air, and 
along with the close stove, render stagnant the 
stinted breathfouled atmosphere, effectively hinder- 
ing its replacement from without, and, in fine, entail- 
ing the direful scourge of tubercular disease, from 
which no class or conditon of the community is 
exempt. 
Plants In Rooms. 


Proressor Kedsie has submitted the air of the 
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greenhouse of the Michigan Agricultural College to 
analysis. His results show that while the air of 
such a space containins more carbonic acid at night 
than in the day-time, it, on the whole, contains less 
carbonic acid than the open air, owing to the in- 
crease in the amount af oxygen by keeping the 
plants in an enclosed space. He therefore con- 
cludes that plants in rooms are not unhealthy, so fai 
as the excretion of carbonic acid during night-time 
in the winter is concerned, but he says nothing re- 
garding their excretion of carbonic acid during the 
period of inflorescence when it is increased enor- 
mously, and he is silent regarding the other ex- 
halations that escape from these organisms, and 
which often have a very unpleasant if not absolute- 


ly deleterious effect on certain persons. 


National Science Professorships. 

IN the report of the Science Commission on the 
Old Universities in England, we find the following 
recommendation for the advancement of scientific 
research: A Natural Science Professor should 
have, in the first place, sufficient skilled assistance 
to relieve him from all mere drudgery in the pre- 
paration of his lectures. In the second place, he 
should have such further assistance as may be nec- 
essary to enable him to carry on original re- 
earches ; and thirdly, although no professor would 
wish to hand over the superintendence of the prac- 
tical teaching in his laboratories entirely to others, 
he should be enabled to discharge this duty of super- 
intendence without an undue sacrifice of time. The 
work should be done under the professor’s eye, but 
its details should be intrusted to competent dem- 
onstrators appointed by and responsible to him. 


Memoranda. 

ALFRED CorNu has recently made an experimental 
determination of the velocity of light. The rate 
of movement obtained is 189,200 miles per second 
in a vacuum. This agrees very closely with the 
result obtained by Foncault by a different method 
in calculating the parallax of the sun. This number 
gives the value 8''.86, which agrees with that ob- 
tained recently by M. Leverrier; it must, there- 
fore, be accepted as being very near the true 
number. 


In Bermondsey, England, there are certain manu- 
factories in which fleshy matter is employed; the 
waste from these passing into the sewers caused 
such an accumulation of grease in the latter, that on 
being removed and sold it yielded £104 over and 
above all experises of collection and removal. —( 7 he 


Builder.) 


Mm. Tommasi and Michel propose a new method 
of pneumatic telegraph for parcels. In place of 
driving the boxes containing the parcels by com- 
pressed air they propose the use of ammoniacal gas. 
By the action of heat on aqua ammonia at one end 
of the tube the ammonia is evolved, and by its prse- 
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sure urges the box forward ; at the same time, by 
the action of cold water at the opposite end of the 
tube, the ammonia in front of the tube is absorbed, 
a vacuum produced, and the parcel acted on by 
traction as it were. The tube being always full of 
ammonia, and the same supply being used over and 
over, it is supposed that a sufficient economy in 
working pneumatic tubes may be obtained to render 
their general introduction possible. 


Nature says: A correspondent puts the following 
case: A strong man is suddenly struck dead by 
lightning. What has become of the potential energy 
he possessed the instant before he was struck? To 
this we have received the following reply: This po- 
tential energy would be where it was before, viz., 
within the space bounded by his external surface. 
Wha the lightning has done has been to destroy the 
mechanism for realizing that potential energy. A 
small portion of the man’s potential energy might 
have been converted into actual energy by the light- 
ning, as, for instance, in the shape of heat ; but the 
great bulk would be got by anybody who chose to eat 
his body. 


As the result of more than thirty experiments on 
the feeding of animals on meat taken from tuberculous 
creatures, M. Collet concludes that such flesh does 
not develop tubercles in healthy animals. Where 
other experimenters have obtained opposite results, 
he believes that they have experimented on animals 
already diseased, or have allowed portions of tuber- 
culous matter to gain admission to the lungs of the 
animals in the air they breathed. 


A French medical writer has examined 900 
cases of suicide, and deduces therefrom the follow 
ing conclusions: Philosophical or premeditated 
suicide is accomplished usually during the night or 
a little before daybreak; accidental suicide, on 
the contrary, during the day, because then the ex 
citing cause appears. The manner also varies with the 
age. In early youth it is usually by hanging ; this, 
during manhood, is abandoned for the use of fire- 
arms; and as the bodily vigor declines in old age, 
the method by hanging is again adopted. 


The dredge on the Challenger has brought up nod- 
ules of peroxide of manganese. Mr. Buchanan found 
that these presented the concentric layers and in- 
timate structure of coral, and is of the opinion that 
they have been formed by the slow substitution of 
peroxide of manganese for calcic carbonate in the 
original coral. 


Those who have delicate galvanometers should be 
careful to see that they are not kept in the field of 
permanent magnets, unless, as in the case of the mari- 
ner’s compass, they are free to move in the direc- 
tion of the lines of forces of the magnetic field in 
which they lie, otherwise they will quickly lose their 
(W. H. Preece.) 


magnetism. 








5 
MM. Tréve and Chedeville find that if a current 
of electricity traverses a coil of wire that surrounds 
a cooling ingot of cast steel, the steel, when perfectly 
cold, shows on fracture a finer grain than when the 
current is not passed. The magnetized steel also had 
less power of resisting forces of extension and com- 
pression. 

During August 251 feet of the Hoosac tunnel 
The whole length of the tunnel is 
remain to be 


were opened. 
25,031 feet, of this only 868 feet 
pierced. 

Lobsters are now cultivated in a salt-water 
pond on the New England The pond covers 
30 acres, and is so arranged that the water is partially 
The food supply consists 


coast. 


changed at each tide. 
of refuse from the Boston fish markets, and during 
the first year 15,000 marketable lobsters were sold. 


Of the use of soda light in alkalimetry Mr. L. 
DeHenry says: So lighted, red litmus solution ap- 
pears colorless as water, while blue litmus solution 
is black and opaque as ink. It is, hence, a more 
delicate means of detecting the change in color in 
alkalimetry. 

M. Marion states that paper prepared with 
ferrocyanide of potassium is affected by light, and 
when the light is transmitted through a design or 
picture, a copy will be obtained, which needs only 
to be washed to be preserved. 


F. Hamel describes a new coloring matter from 
aniline. On treating aniline with a few drops of 
chloride of sulphur a solid red body is obtained, 
acting upon this with acetic acid and filtering and 
evaporating a brilliant black residue remains. 


The new phosphor-bronze is extensively employed 
in France in the construction of the bearings of 
different kinds of machinery. One bearing of this 
alloy will outlast two of ordinary bronze. 


Professor Emerson Reynolds has published a dis- 
course in the Chemical News in which he argues 
the feasibility of making a complete series of alcohols 
in which flint or silica may take the place of carbon. 


The Greeks and Persians use a hair-dye made from 
walnut rinds. Kurtz recommends that it should be 
prepared by boiling the green rinds in water and 


adding alum to the decoction. 


M. G. Colin, as the result of experiments, con 
cludes that the introduction of the flesh, blood, or 
even of the tubercle itself of a tuberculous animal 
into the digestive apparatus of a healthy animal, 
will not produce tubercle in the healthy creature. 


Mm. Pierre and Puchot find that all the principal 
derivities of amylic alc»hol exercise a rotatory 
power over polarized light. 

M. Faye thinks that the spots on the sun are 
formed of vapors that are too heavy to be drawn 


over the photosphere by the hydrogen cruptions. 
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AN EPISODE OF CENTRAL PARK. 
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